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INTRODUCTORY DISCOURSE. 


HERE has been no maxim more frequent- 

ly inculcated, or more generally aſſented 

to, than that human nature, ought to be the 
chief ſtudy of human kind; and yet it is of 
all ſubjeas, about which the buſy mind of 
man has been employed, that which has been 
leaſt attended to; or with regard to which, 
the feweſt diſcoveries have been made, found- | 
ed upon any certain n 0 


Is it not anion refle&, that from the 
creation of the world, there was no part of the 
human mind clearly delineated, till within the 
laſt ſixty years? when Mr. Locke aroſe, to give 
us a juſt view, of one part of our internal 
frame, the underſtanding,” upon principles of 
Nn founded on reaſon and — 


The chief cauſe.of the very extoneous, or 
inaccurate views; given of that part of our na- 
ture, before his time, was, as he himſelf con- 
OW accidentally ' diſcovered by Mr, Locke, 
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vi INTRODUCTORY DISCOURSE. 


long after he had begun his work ; and not till 
after he had found himſelf entangled in many 


©, perplexities, during the purſuit of his ſubject; 


when lighting accidentally upon this clue, he 
was happily guided thro' all the mazes of that 
labyrinth, in which ſo many had fruitleſsly wan- 
dered, or been loſt before. 


* 
. 
7 N * 
14 , * 


His diſcovery was, that as we cannot think 


upon any abſtract ſubject, without the uſe of 


abſtratt terms; and as in general we ſubſtitute 
the terms themſelves, in thinking, as well as 


ſpeaking, in the room of the complex ideas for 


which they ſtand; it is impoſſible we can think 
with preciſion, till we firſt examine whether we 
have preciſe ideas annexed to ſuch terms ; and 
it 1s equally impoſſible to communicate our 
thoughts to others with exactneſs, unleſs we are 
firſt NN in the exact nn of our and. 


— this. « acute ahilofopher; enter- 
ed into a ſcrupulous examination of all the 


terms he uſed, for his own purpoſe, in private 


meditation; and afterwards gave clear defini- 
tions of thoſe terms, for the benefit of others, 
in communicating to them his thougbts. His 
labours were attended with ſucceſs. It muſt 
be evident to all who examine his works with 


Care, that he has treated his ſubje& with the 
utmoſt 
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INTRODUCTORY DISCOURSE. vii 


utmoſt preciſion, and perſpicuity ; and that all 


who are properly qualified to read his eſſay, 
will, with due attention, agree in comprehend- 
ing his meaning exactly in the ſame way. 


But in this age of ſpeculative philoſophy, 


| they ho turn their thoughts to writings of that 


ſort, ſeem to have no other object in view 
than that of merely acquiring knowledge: 
without once conſidering how that knowledge 
may be rendered uſeful to ſociety. From the 
maſtery of one ſpeculative point, they run to 
another, with the ſame kind of avidity, that 
miſers purſue the accumulation of wealth; and 
much to the ſame end: the one, rejoicing in 
his hoard of concealed knowledge; the other, 
in his heaps of hidden gold; tho“ both are 
GY uſeleſs nnn and to che world. 


Even Mr. Locke himſelf Geol to —_ been 
ſo totally abſorbed in purſuits of that ' ſort, 
that he has not in any part of his works point- 
ed out to us, how his diſcoveries might turn 
out to the benefit of mankind, by any practical 
plan to try their effects. And accordingly, 
little or no advantage has hitherto reſulted 
from them, excepting the ſatisfaction they have 
given, to men of a ſpeculative turn. 

B 2 After 


via INTRODUCTORY DISCOURSE. 
After having ſhewn that moſt errours in 
thinking aroſe from an abuſe of words; and 
that moſt controverſies and diſputes, which 
have heen carried on without coming to any 
concluſion, were owing to the want of clear 
and preciſe ideas being affixed to the terms uſ- 
ed by the diſputants; the only remedy Mr. 
Locke ſuggeſts, is, that men ſhould carefully 
examine the meaning of each word, and uſe it 
Readily in one ſenſe. And that upon any dif- 
ference of opinion, the parties ſhould define 
ſuch terms as are capable of ambiguity, or are 
of «9G OY in the — | 
Haus: ns % 


e have judged from the great 


difficulty which he himſelf found in accom- 


pliſhing this point, and from his own experi- 

ence, of che great care and pains it coſt, to ſe- 
, | 4 

parate ideas from words to which they were 


early affociated, and cemented by long uſe ; 


that this was a taſk not likely to be performed 
by many. One would imagine that a philoſo- 
pher, before he preſcribed a cure, would have 
traced the diſorder to its ſource. - Nor had he 
far to ſeek for the ſource of our impropriety in 
the uſe of words, when he ſhould reflect that 
the ſtudy of our own language, has never been 


made part of the education of our youth. 
Confequently the uſe of words is got wholly 
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by chance, according to the company that we 
keep, or the books that we read. And if nei- 
ther the companions with whom we converſe, 
nor the authors whom we conſult, are exact in 
the uſe of their words, I can not ſee ho it is 
to be expected that we ſhould arrive at any 
preciſion in that reſpect. 


If then irregularity and diſorder, in this 
caſe, as in all others, muſt neceſſarily follow 
from negle&, and leaving things to chance ; 
regularity and order, as in all other caſes, can 
proceed only from care and method. The 
way to have clear and preciſe ideas afhx- 
ed to the uſe of words, would be to have man- 
kind taught from their early days, by proper 
maſters, the ee. meaning of all the words 
they uſe. 

The riſing ä ſo inſtructed, coals 
be uniform in the uſe of words; and would be 
able. to communicate their ideas to each other, 
with eaſe and perſpicuity. Nor would their 
underſtandings be clouded, in private medita- 
tion, by the miſts of obſcurity ; nor their ſenti- 
ments, when delivered in converſation, perplex- 
ed by the intanglements of- verbal diſputation. 
And this might eaſily be effected, if only a 
fourth part of that time were dedicated to the 
ſtudy of our own tongue, which is now waſted in 

B 3 acquiring 
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x INTRODUCTORY DISCOURSE. 
acquiring a' ſmattering in two dead languages, 


. without proving either of uſe or ornament to 


one in a hundred ſo inſtructed, 


It is true, Mr. Locke, in his Eſſay on Edu- 
cation, grievouſly complains of our negle& of 
ſtudying our mother-tongue. But he lays the 
fault at the wrong door, when he imputes this 
neglett to the maſters of grammar ſchools, and 
tutors at the univerſities. This is not part of 
their province. They neither profeſs to teach 
it, nor da they know how. Nothing effettual 


can be done, without making that a diſtin 


branch of education, and encouraging proper 
maſters to follow it as their ſole employment, 
in the ſame way as the ſeveral maſters in the 
other branches do. And certainly whether 
we conſider the difficulty of the thing, or the 
great ends which might be anſwered by it, the 


maſters in that branch, ought to meet with as 


great encouragment, as thoſe in any other. 


To the want of an inftitution of this fort is 
it owing, that Locke's noble Effay on the Hu- 
man Underſtanding, has hitherto proved of ſo 
little benefit to the world. It has indeed af. 
forded ſuch a gratification to men of a ſpecula- 
tive turn, as mathematical ſtudies do to thoſe, 
whoſe * is len by the mere con- 
templation 
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templation of truth. But do men think, or 
reaſon more clearly, than they did before the 
publication of that book ? Have we a more 


preciſe ule of language, or are the number of 


verbal diſputes leſſened? Let thoſe who have 
examined the many controverſial writings ſince 
publiſhed, ſay, whether the chief cauſe of theſe 
endleſs diſputes be not ſtill the ſame, © an 
* abuſe of words. 


Upon the cloſeſt examination, indeed, it 
would appear, that little or no benefit in point 
ofpratt ice, has reſulted from a diſplay in theo- 
ry, of the only part of the human mind, which 
has hitherto been laid open with accuracy, up- 
on principleSof true philoſophy. 
But ſtill there are two other parts of the hu- 
man mind, with regard to which the world is at 
this day, as much in the dark, as they were 
with reſpett to the whole, previous to the pub- 
lication of Mr. Locke's eſſay: The one, the 
ſeat of the paſſions; for which we bave no 
name as exiſting in the mind, unphiloſophically 
referring it to the organ of ſenſation, the heart : 
the other, the ſeat of the fancy; which is call- 
ed the 1 n | 


N a right eln of theſe parts of the 
B 4 mind, 
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xii INTRODUCTORY DISCOURSE. 
mind, and the faculties belonging to them, all 
that is noble and praiſe worthy, all that is ele- 


gant and delightful, in man, conſidered as a 
| focial being, chiefly depends. Yet ſo far are 


we-from having any juſt view preſented to us 
of thoſe important parts of our internal frame ; 
or any well-founded knowledge of the princi- 
ples by which the faculties belonging to them 


' ' ought to be regulated; that every day we ſee 


ſome new hypotheſis advanced upon that ſub- 
ze, deſigned tooverturn all that went before, 
and laying in the ſame claim, which all that 
preceded it had _ that of e the only 
— one. | 


The variety. of trontiles which have lately 


been publiſhed on the paſſions, and the num- 


ber of eſſays on taſte; in which the writers 
widely differ from each other in their princi- 

ples, and are far from agreeing in their defini. 
tions or deſcriptions of them; ſufficiently ſhew, 


how far we are ſtill, from having any certain 


knowledge of that part of our nature, to which 


theſe belong. And in this ftate muſt the world 
forever continue, whilſt the vanity of ingenious 


men ſhall prompt them to think, that they can 
do that by writing, which is. beyond the power 


of writing to accompliſh ; and whilſt readers 


ſhall continue to ſearch for that in books, 
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which it is beyond the power of books to teach. 
Nor are the writers of ſuch treatiſes employed 
about a work leſs abſurd, than would be that 
of endeavouring to communicate new {imple 
ideas by definitions; or that of attempting to 
paint ſounds. 


All writers ſeem to be under the influence 


of one common deluſion, that by the help of 


words alone, they can communicate all that 
paſſes in their minds. They forget that the 
paſſions and the fancy have a language of their 
own, utterly independent of words, by which 
only their exertions can be manifeſted and 
communicated. No if this language be whol- 
ly negletted by us; if we have taken no care 
to regulate its marks, or ſettle the uſe of them 
with any preciſion; it will follow that the 
difficulty will at leaſt be as great, to treat with 
accuracy of thoſe parts of the mind to which 
that language belongs, as it was of the under- 
ſtanding, previous to the proper adjuſtment of 


words. But when added to this, it is conſidered 


that this language is in a very poor and defec- 
tive ſtate amongſt us, and that out of the 
numberleſs emotions whereof the human mind 
is capable, there are but a few that have any 
peculiar marks belonging to them as their 


ſymbols ; it will be found that the difficulty of 


treating 
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treating juſtly of the paſſions and fancy, muſt 
be much greater, than of the underſtanding ; 
whoſe language was ſufficiently copious, and 
wanted only regulation ; whereas in the other 
caſe we muſt wait for the gradual increaſe of 
the language itſelf, till its deficiencies are ſup- 


plied, before we can attempt to regulate it 


properly, in order/ to have a comprehenſive 
and juſt view of the powers of the mind. And 
indeed till that be done, thoſe nations that have 
no names for number beyond three, might as 
well pretend to diſplay all the wonders of arith- 
metic, as we to delineate the immenſe field of 
mental emotions, without a ſufficient number 
of marks to ſtand as their ſymbols. But 1 will 
not anticipate upon this head, what the reader 
will find fully explained, in the courſe of theſe 
"RAP and diſſertations. | 


It will be allowed by al perſons of reflec- 
tion, that there is no ſpeculative point more 


ardently to be wiſhed for, than to have it in 


our power to contemplate thoſe parts of the 
human mind, which are ſtill concealed from us, 
or falſely viewed thro* the miſts of errour, 
with the ſame clear ſatisfaction that we find in 
examining Mr. Locke's view of the underſtand- 
ing. But at the ſame time if the means were 
pointed out, of rendering both theſe views 

| practically 
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practically uſeful, by ſhewing how a- general 
ſpirit of good ſenſe, and clearneſs of reafon, 
might be propagated thro? the natives of this 
country ; by ſhewing how the paſſions hurtful 


or dangerous to ſociety may be ſuppreſſed, and 


thoſe of the nobler and ſocial kind, calculated 
to promote the general good, may be brought 
forward, invigorated, and carried into due 
exertion; by ſhewing how the powers of the 
imagination may be ſo regulated as to diffuſe 


a general good taſte thro? the nation; a point 


eſſentially neceſſary to promote ſome of the no- 
bleſt ends that can be anſwered by the. two 
other powers, thoſe I mean of a refined under- 
ſtanding, and delicate ſenſibility : it muſt be 
allowed that the execution of ſuch a plan, 
would tend more to the real benefit of this 
realm, than all the uninſpired books that have 
been written from the creation of the world to 
this hour. | 


But it will be ſaid, how, or from whom is 
this to be expected? Are not theſe the very 
points about which the moſt eminent of- our 
writers have employed their labours, hitherto 
to little purpoſe? Have not theſe been the 
chief objects in the works of our moſt celebrat- 
ed divines, moraliſts, metaphy ficians, critics, 
writers of eſſays, &c. and have we any reaſon 

to 
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to believe that this age will produce writings in 
thoſe ſeveral ways fuperiour: to what have hi- 
therto appeared? Such are the queſtions like- 
ly to be aſked by thoſe, whoſe minds have been 
narrowed by an early falſe bias given to us in 
our ſyſtem of education, and afterwards con- 
tinued thro” life ; I mean that extravagant idea 
entertained of the power of writing, far beyond 
what in its nature it can ever attain. But ſup- 
pole it be aſſerted, that this is the very cauſe 
of the failure, in the attempts made by ſo many 
men of diſtinguiſhed abilities to reſorm man- 
kind. Suppoſe it be afferted, that they have 


all ufed an inſtrument, which in its very con- 


ſtruftion was incapable of accompliſhing the 
Vork they were about. In ſhort, that ſome of 
our greateſt men have been trying to do that 
Vith the pen, which can only be performed by 

the tongue; to produce effects by the dead 
letter, which can never be produced but by the 
living voice, with its accompaniments. This 
is no longer a mere aſſertion : it is no longer 


problematical. It has been demonſtrated to 


the entire ſatisfaftion of ſome of the wiſeſt 
heads in thefe realms: and readers of but mo- 
derate diſcernment, will find it fully proved in 
the ſixth and ſeventh lectures, on Tones and 
Geſture ; and in the two following Diflertatiobs 

* But 
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But that the bulk of my readers, may not 
enter upon the diſcuſſion of this point, with all 
their prejudices about them, they are deſired 
to reflett, that language is the great inſtru- 
ment, by which all the faculties of the mind, 
are brought forward, moulded, poliſhed, and 
exerted : and that we have in uſe two kinds of 
language; the ſpoken, and the written. The 
one, the gift of God; the other, the invention 
of man. Which of theſe two is moſt likely to 
be adapted to its end, that of giving the human 
mind its proper ſhape, and enabling it to diſ- 
play all its faculties in DL 2? 


If ity want to judge by effeQs + in. 
our own times, how far the one language has the 
advantage over the other, let them only reflect 
on a recent inſtance of a late miniſter, who by 
the mere force of cultivating the language be- 
ſtowed by the Deity. on human kind, as far as 
he could carry it by his on pains, raiſed him- 
ſelf to the ſole direction of affairs in this 
country: and not only ſo, but the powers ol 
his living voice ſhook diſtant thrones, and 
made the extremities of the earth to tremble. 
When it is well known that had the ſame ſen- 
timents been delivered in the language of 
men; had they been ſent out into the world in 
a n ; they would probably have pro- 

duced 
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duced leſs effects upon the minds of a few 


readers, than thoſe of ſome hireling writers. 


And we have many flagrant inſtances in our 
methodiſt preachers, of the power which words 
acquire, even the words of fools and madmen, 
when forcibly uttered by the living voice. And 


if the language of nature be poſſeſſed of fuch 


power, in its preſent neglected and unculttyzt- 
ed ſtate, how immenſe muſt be its force, were 
it carried to the ſame degree of perfection, that 
it was amongſt the ancient Greeks and Romans? 
Had the Greeks or Romans been bleſt with 
the light of revelation; had they been poſſeſſ- 
ed of ſuch a religion, and ſuch a conſtitution 
as ours, together with ſome diſcoveries which 
time has produced; they would have carried 
all the powers belonging to human nature to 
the utmoſt degree of perfection; and the ſtate 
of ſociety amongſt them would have approach · 
ed as nearly to that bliſsful ſtate, to which ve 
are taught to look forwards, a fellowſhip with 
angels, as the boundaries of the two worlds 
would permit. And would not this neceſſarily 
be our caſe, were we poſſeſſed of thoſe articles, 
in which the Greeks and Romans confeſſedly 
wow We want only their arts added 


to our ſyiences. Their arts, are eſſentially ne- 


ceſſaryſto render the nobleſt diſcoveries in mo- 
dern philoſophy, practically uſeful to ſociety. 
| > Their 
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Their arts, are eſſentially neceſſary, to diffuſe 
thoſe benefits thro” all ranks of people, which 
ſuch aà religion, and ſuch a conſtitution as 
ours, are in their own nature capable of be- 
ſtowing. In ſhort, their arts, are eſſentially ne- 
ceſſary, to our making a right uſe of all thoſe 
bleflings, which Providence has ſhowered down 
with a more liberal hand, on this country, than 
on any other in the world. Now they had no 
arts  whatfoever, in which they excelled us, 
that did not take their rife, either immediately, 
or conſequentially, from the pains beſtowed 
upon the culture of the language of nature, the 
living ſpeech. What is there wanting then 
amongſt us, but to apply ourſelves with induſ- 
try to the Cane means, in order to attain the 
ſame ends? | 


I know werb are ben capable of cracing a 
ſpeculation of this ſort, thro! all its ſteps, ſo'as 
to perceive the juſtneſs of the deduction. But 
Iam now little ſolicitous about what: judgment 
ſhall be paſt upon the theory, ſince the time is 
approaching of trying it experimentally. A few 
ſenſible effects produced from practice, will 
carry more conviction to the bulk of mankind, 
than a thouſand ſpeculative arguments. It is 
with true ſatisfadtion of heart I hail the ap- 
proaching day, when all that I have adyanced 

WS upon 
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upon this ſubject, will be put to that teſt, 
Whoever attended the courſe of lectures dur- 
ing their delivery; or whoever ſhall look at 
the numerous liſt of ſubſcribers preceding this 
book, will be convinced that things are now 
ripe for execution, and that due encouragement 
will not be wanting to him who ſhall eſtabliſh a 
ſucceſsful method of teaching the art of Deli- 
very in this country. The conſtant attendance. 
of the ſubſcribers during the courſe; the pro- 
found attention with which the lectures were 
heard; the general ſatisfaction expreſſed by all 
who were preſent at their delivery; and the 
many perſonal applications to the author, from 
thoſe who looked upon themſelves as concern- 
ed in the event, either on their own or their 
children's account, to begin as ſoon as poſſible 
upon ſome practical plan, in order to anſwer 
the ends propoſed ; ſufficiently confirm the 
truth of this aſſertion. And with reſpe&@ to 
numbers, the printed liſt prefixed to this * book 
will be far from ſhewing the real number of 
fubſcribers to the courſe, as many choſe not to 
fet down their names, and as ſome of the liſts 
were accidentally loſt. But when the world is 

told, that the number of ſubſcribers to this, and 
| e/ſolmericombrob the ſame nature, was not 


* This litt was 3s prefixed to tho firſt edition of this book, 
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leſs than ſeventeen hundred, and that theſe 
were all volunteers, as there was not the leaſt 


ſolicitation uſed on the part of the author to 


promote the ſubſcription ; it will probably be 
allowed, that ſuch a general, free encourage- 
ment, has hardly been given to any ſingle pro- 


poſal in this age. 


Some may be ſurpriſed to find, ſo few names, 
of perſons adorned with titles, or dignified by 
Ration, in the liſt of ſubſcribers : But they vho 
are acquainted with the ſtate of things for ſome 
time paſt, will not at all wonder at this, when 
they are told that the ſubſcription was utterly 
unſolicited. Voluntary patronage amongſt the 


great, has long been out of faſhion. It is too 
frequently the caſe that the nobility, and per- 
ſons in high ſtation. model their behaviour by 


that of the Miniſter; and till within a ve 
ſhort ſpace, there has not been an inſtance of 


an Miniſter during the laſt fifty years, who 
gave the ſmalleſt encouragement to any art or 
_ ſcience in this country, to any work of genius 
or literature; or who countenanced any ſcheme 
calculated to improve the NN or better the 


The laſt name mentioned of a patron- Mini- 


ſer, ——_ in the reign of 


_—_ Queen 
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Queen Anne; and the laſt deſign he had in 
hand, for the general good of theſe realms, was, 
as we are informed by Swift, a plan for correQ- 
ing, improving, and aſcertaining the Engliſh 
tongue. A deſign which would probably have 
taken effect, as Swift alſo informs us, had the 
Queen lived a year or two longer. Yet, unex- 
ecuted as it was, the very intention of ſetting 
about ſo noble a work, has made his name more 
generally known and and talked of, and has 
done him more honour, than all the other ac- 
tions of his life. Nor was there any article 
which put his character in ſo high a point of 
light, as the praiſe which Swift beſtows on him, 
in the beginning of his letter addreſſed to him 
upon that head. Tho' the paſſage may be 
known to moſt readers, yet as it deſerves to be 
attentively conſidered by all, I ſhall make no 
apology for inſerting it here. 


What I had the honour to mention to your 
© Lordſhip ſome time ago in converſation, was 
not a new thought, juſt then ſtarted by acci- 
dent or occaſion; but the reſult of long reflee- 
tion, and I have been confirmed in my ſenti- 

ments, by the opinion of ſome very judicious 

perſons, with whom I conſulted. They all 
© agreed, that nothing would be of greater uſe 
28 en the improvement of knowledge and 
3 « politeneſs, 
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© politeneſs, than ſome effectual method for 
© correting, enlarging and aſcertaining our 
© language; and they think it a work very poſ- 
© fible to be compaſſed under the protection of 
a Prince, the countenance and encouragement 


© of a Miniſtry, and the care of proper perſons 


© choſen for ſuch an undertaking. I was glad 
© to find your Lordſhip's anſwer in ſo different 
© a ſtyle, from what hath commonly been made 
© uſe of on ſuch like occaſions, for ſome years 
© paſt; ©* That all ſuch thoughts muſt be deferred 
* to a time of peace: A topic which ſome have 
carried ſo far, that they would not have us by 


any means think of preſerving our civil or 


religious conſtitution, becauſe we are engaged 
© in a war abroad. It will be among the diſ- 
© tinguiſhing marks of your miniſtry, my Lord, 

© that you had a genius above all ſuch regards; 
and that no reaſonable propoſal for the ho- 
* nour, the advantage, or the ornament of your 
country, however foreign to your more im- 
* mediate office, was ever neglected by you.“ 


What a glorious eulogium of a Britiſh Mi- 
niſter does the laſt ſentence contain! How 
unhappy has it been for this country, chat it 
never ſince could be applied with truth to any 
of his ſucceſſors ! But let it rejoice the heart 
of every one poſſeſſed of genius and talen 
"WM 8 out 
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"out of the common road; of every one who 
has any reaſenable propejal to make, for the bo- 
-nour, the ad vun age, or the ornament of our coun- 
u that we have at laſt got a Miniſter, whoſe 
conduct, when opportunities offer, will proba- 
bly emitle him to this eulogium, and who is 
not likely to neglett any of theſe points, borw- 
ever foreign to his more immediate office. Of which 
he has already given proofs, during the ſhort 
time he has been in power, and amongſt others, 
dne ſtriking one: That when a plan upon the 
fame ſabje& as that of Swift's was lately laid 
defore him, he, like Lord Oxford, did not 
make the uſual anſwer, * That all ſuch thoughts 
wut be deferred to a time of peace: But at the 
very jundure when he was engaged in a greater 
variety of bufineſs, than probably has fallen to 
the lot of any one Miniſter; in a moſt critical 
fituation of affairs, both foreign and domeſtic ; 
he made leiſure to examine the plan with care, 
and declared his intention of giving it all due 
countenance and encouragement. | 


Before I quit this ſubjeR, I ſhould be guilty 
of great ingratitude, if 1 did not acknowledge 
my obligations to one nobleman : who, when 
be was accidentally made acquainted wich the 
hature of Mr. Sheridan's undertaking, and had 
read ſome of his writings upon that ſubjeR, 
390 -» - did 
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did not wait to be ſolicited, but ſought out the 
author, honoured him with his countenance, 
and by more than words encouraged him to 
proceed in his deſign. It will be hardly ne- 
ceſſary to acquaint the reader, that this noble- 
man's title is to be found prefixed to this work, 


uly 10, 
a 1762. 
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HAT a general inability to read, or ſpeak, 
vith propriety and grace in public, runs 
thro' the natives of the Britiſh dominions, is 
acknowledged; it ſhews itſelf in our ſenates 

and churches, on the bench and at the bar. 
That Divine Service in general is not per- 
formed with that ſolemnity, diſtin&neſs, and 
propriety, which. the nature of ſuch ſervice de- 
mands; nor diſcourſes delivered from the pul- 
pit, with ſuch powers of perſuaſive, or forci- 
ble elocution, as alone can make them produce 
their intended effects, is alſo; generally allowed. 
In ſhort, that good public reading, or ſpeak · 
ing, is one of the rareſt qualities to be found, 
in a country, where. reading and {peaking in 
public, are more generally uſed, than in 
any other in che world where the doing chem 
well is a matter of the utmoſt. importance to 
the ſtate, and to ſociety; and where promo- 
tion, or honour to individuals, is ſure to at- 
tend 
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tend even a moderate ſhare of merit in thoſe 
potnts, is à truth which cannot be denied. 
When therefore we reflect, that ſuch power- 
ful motives, as a ſenſe of duty, of honour, and 
of intereſt, have not fince the revival of letters 
(as far as we can judge) produced any im- 
provements in thoſe articles; we ſhould be apt 
at firſt view to imagine, that the inhabitants 
of theſe countries are born under ſome natu- 
intapacity, of arriving at any degree of ex- 
eellenee, in the great article of delivery: and 
that our Creator, when he furniſhed us liberal. 
ly wich all the intellectual powers, did not in 
ſuitable preportions ſupply the means of dif. 
playing thoſe powers to our fellow-creatures. 
But as we have never been without a few 
ee of men, who by ſome lucky circum. 
ſtance in their early culture, and by taking 
proper pains themſelves to improve their ta- 
lents for elocution, have raiſed great admira- 
tion in their hearers, of their abilities in pub- 
lic ſpeaking, we have fo many proofs at leaſt, 
that we are under no national curſe of that ſort. 
And as we have daily demonſtration in private 
life, that moſt people ſpeak juſtly, and forcibly 
in company, upon topics wherein they are 
nearly intereſted, we may conclude with cer. 
tainty, that there are no natural impediments 
in cheir way; to do the ſame in public alſo. 
Die! | If 
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LECTURE I. 29 
If any ſtranger in China, obſerving the un- 


common ſmallneſs of feet in all the women; 


or, in ſome ſavage countries, the uncouth 
ſhape of the head in whole nations of Barba- 
rians, ſome formed into a conical figure like 
that of a ſugar-loaf, others flattened at the top 
and rendered ſquare; ſhould not be acquainted 
with the cauſes of theſe extraordinary appear- 
ances, he would be apt to conclude that they 
were defects and blemiſhes of nature. But 
when he ſhould be told, that the feet of the 
former were bound in the tighteſt manner 
with bandages from childhood, on purpoſe to 
prevent their growth; and the ſkulls of the 
latter, from the hour of the infant's birth, 
whilſt yet they were uncloſed, and yielded to 
impreſſion, were induſtriouſly moulded into 
thoſe forms, from a miſtaken idea of beauty: 
how would he wonder at the folly of nations, 
that could perſevere in ſuch abſurd cuſtoms? 

Yet much more to be wondered at, would 
the conduct of a civilized people be, who 
ſhould perſevere in a cuſtom far more fatal; 
that of binding up and contracting from early 
childhood, and moulding into unnatural forms, 
the faculties of ſpeech, which are amongſt the 
moſt noble, uſeful, and ornamental, that are 
poſſeſſed by man; by which he is in a more 
eſpecial manner diſtinguiſhed ſrom brutes; and 

without 
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without the perfect uſe of which, he cannot, 
in many caſes, as he ought, diſcharge his duty 
to his neighbour, his country, or his God. 

If it can be proved that we are under the 
dominion of ſuch a cuſtom, the cauſe of the 
general defect complained of will be apparent: 
and it muſt be obvious that whilſt the influence 
of that cuſtom continues, it muſt produce the 


ſame effects, and no amendment is to be ex- 


pected. 

That a general deficiency in point of public 
reading and ſpeaking, prevails in theſe coun- 
tries, is allowed. This deficiency muſt ariſe 
either from natural or artificial cauſes. That 
there are no natural impediments in our way, 
has been proved; conſequently they muſt be 
artificial. What thoſe artificial impediments 
are, which prevent our making a progreſs to- 
wards perfection in thoſe eſſential articles, is 
the point now to be enquired into. | 
There cannot be a better clue to guide us 


to the ſource of the malady complained of, 


than a due attention to an obſervation before 


made: That there are few perſons, who, in 


private company, do not deliver their ſen- 
* timents with propriety and force in their 
© manner, whenever they ſpeak in earneſt.” 
Conſequently here is a ſure ſtandard fixed for 
propriety and force in public ſpeaking ; which 
Tere is, 
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is, only to make uſe of the ſame manner in the 
one, as in the other. And this, men certainly 
would do, if left to themſelves; and if early 
pains were not taken, to ſubſtitute an artificial 
method, in the room of that which is natural. 
Of this there could not be a ſtronger proof 
given, than if upon trial it were found, that af- 
ter a perſon had delivered his extemporaneous 
thoughts upon a point in which he was inte- 
reſted, with due force of emphaſis, properly 
varied tones, juſt cadences and pauſes, accom- 
panied with ſuitable geſture, and expreſſive 
looks, the ſame individual words which he had 
uttered were written down, and given to him 
to read; if in that caſe, I ſay, it ſhould be 
found that he would change his whole man- 


ner; ſo that neither emphaſes, tones, or ca- 


dences ſhould be the ſame; but in their room, 


he ſhould ſubſtitute ſuch as he was taught to 


read with; and that all geſture, and expreſſion 
of countenance ſhould vaniſh. And if this 
ſhould be the caſe when a man reads his own 
ſentiments, (as indeed in general none read 
worſe than authors) how much leſs likely is he 
to do juſtice to the ſentiments of others? 
Here then is to be found the true ſource of 
the bad manner of reading and ſpeaking in 
public, that ſo; generally prevails: which is, 
that we are taught to read in a different way, 
with 
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with different tones and cadences, from thoſe 
which we uſe in ſpeaking; and this artificial 
manner, is uſed inſtead of the natural one, in 
all recitals and repetitions at ſchool, as well as 
in reading. 

When therefore we conſider that the fineſt 
artificial tones in the world, and the moſt mu- 
fical cadences can never ftand in the place, or 
anſwer the ends, of ſuch as are natural, or ap- 
pear fo by being always uſed in diſcourſe ; as 
may be ſeen by comparing the Italian recita- 
tive in operas,” with a well-atted fcene in one 
of our plays; what are we to expect from ſuch 
artificial tones, as are diſcordant inſtead of be- 
ing harmonious? or of ſuch a method of 

ſpeaking introduced, as ſhall make uſe only of 
a few of thoſe bad tones and cadences to ex- 
preſs all manner of things ; inſtead of an end- 
leſs variety, furniſhed by nature or cuſtom, 
to'manifeſt and communicate not only all the 
ideas which paſs in the mind, but alſo all its 
operations, affections, and paſſions? Is it to be 
wondered at that ſuch an unnatural manner of, 
delivery,” ſhould either produce but little effect 
in the hearers, or excite diſguſt ? | 

When we refle@ that the end of public 
ſpeaking is perſuaſion, (for the view of every 
one who harangues in public is to bring his 
* into his way of thinking); and that in 

order 
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LECTURE I. 33 


order to perſuade others to the belief of any 


point, it muſt firſt appear, that the perſon who 
attempts it is firmly perſuaded of the truth of it 
himſelf; how can we ſuppoſe it poſſible that he 
ſhould effect this, unleſs he delivers himſelf in 
the manner which is always uſed by perſons 
who ſpeak in earneſt? How ſhall his words 
pals for the words of truth, when they bear 
not its ſtamp? 

Till therefore a way ſhall be found out to 
countera& for the preſent, and deſtroy hereaf- 
ter, the bad cuſtom which has given riſe to this 
unnatural manner of reading and ſpeaking, we 
ſhall in vain hope, for the many excellent ef- 
feats, which might be produced by good elocu- 
tion, in a country, where there is ſuch an ab- 
ſolute neceſſity for it, to the ſupport of our 


conſtitution, both ia church, and ſtate. 


I ſhall therefore conſider, in the firſt place, 
how the power of this cuſtom may be counter- 
ated, for the immediate relief of ſuch as are 
labouring under the effefts of its bad influ- 
ence; and afterwards ſhew how it may be 
wholly ſubverted ; ſo that the riſing, and fu- 
ture generations may no longer be tainted by 
it. As the firſt of theſe is the point in which 
my hearers are more immediately concern- 
ed, I ſhall chiefly | in the preſent courſe Teen 
_ that, 


In 
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In order to countera& and get the better of 
any bad habit, it is neceſſary in the firſt place, 
that the perſon who is under its influence, 


mould be conſcious that he is ſo; in the ſecond, 


that he ſhould know how, and by what means 
this bad habit grew upon him, that he may 
know how to avoid thoſe means, and unlearn 


what was faulty; which is the firſt necelary 


ſtep towards improvement, 


Sincerum eft niſi vas quodcungue n 1 


And laſtly, that he ſhould be made acquainted 
with the method of attaining what 1s right, in 
order that a good habit may ſucceed to a bad 
one. For as habit only can get the better of 
habit, and a man when he has parted with one 
manner, muſt neceſſarily acquire another; un- 
leſs he knows what 1s right, he may only change 
one bad manner for another, or GT for 
one which is worſe. 

To accompliſh theſe points, I ſhall Gel dy 
open the ſources of our errours and faults in 
the art of reading; partly ariſing from the un- 
{kilfulneſs of maſters, and partly from defects 
and imperfetions in the n art of writing 
itſelf. 

And then, I ſhall ſhew han, and by what 


means, it may be in the power of every one 
to 
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to acquire a right manner, by proper pains and 


practice. 11 1% 
Before I can make theſe points clear, it wi 


be neceſſary to recollett, that we have in uſe 


two different kinds of language, which have no 
ſort of affinity between them, but what cuſtom 
has eſtabliſhed ;z and which are communicated 


thro' different organs: the one thro' the eye, 


by means of written characters; the other, 


| thro? the ear, by means of articulate ſounds 


and tones. But theſe two kinds of language 
are ſo early in life, aſſociated, that it is difficult 
ever after to ſeparate them; or not to ſuppoſe 
that there is ſome kind of natural connection 
between them. And yet it is a matter of import- 
ance to us, always to bear in mind, that there 
is no ſort of affinity between them, but what 


ariſes from an ' habitual aſſociation: of ideas. 


Tho” we cannot ſo eaſily ſeparate them in our 
own minds, yet when we come to conſider 
them in relation to others, we. ſee clearly 
enough their utter independence of each other; 


as is obvious in the caſe of men born blind, or 


deaf; the former of whom may be perfedꝭ maſ- 
ters of the language which is ſpoken, and the 
latter of that which is written; tho' neither of 
them can form an idea of the other's language, 
or of the manner, by which a communication 
of thoughts may be made thro” the ſenſe which 
—— 1 | they 
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they want. And indeed any communication 
of that ſort, between the deaf and the blind, 
is impoſſible. 

All men who are wholly illiterate, are in the 
ſame circumſtances with regard to language, 
as they, who are born blind. And as they have 
no Ks TOR of words, independent of ſounds, 
ſo cannot they comprehend how it is poſſible 
for them to be made viſible to the eye; and 
therefore reading, in its infancy, was looked 
upon as a ſupernatural gift; and the few who 
were maſters of that art, conſidered by the 
vulgar in the light of magicians. On the other 
hand, they who are born deaf, when taught to 
read, have no other ideas of words, but what 
ariſe from their viſible marks; and can as little 
conceive, how it is poſſible, that they ſhould be 
made obvious to any other ſenſe, but that of 
ſeeing. 

Hlence it comes to paſs, that the man wholly 
Miterate, who has no other ideas of language, 
but what he has obtained thro” his ear, always 
uſes a variety of tones in ſpeaking, ſuch as are 
cuſtomary in his country; according to the 
ſenſe of the words, or the emotions of his mind. 
On the contrary, the deaf man, when taught to 
ſpeak, (as many have been) always delivers 
his words in one uniform tone, without the 
leaſt variation, In an intermediate ſtate be- 

2 tween 
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tween theſe, the reading men, in proportion to 
the attention which they give, to the one kind 


of language or the other, either approach 


nearer to the monotony of the deaf man, or 
the variety of the illiterate. On this account 
it is, that the moſt bookiſh men are generally 
remarkable for the worſt delivery : as reading 
therefore by means of the preſs, is become al- 
moſt univerſal amongſt us; and as the chief er- 
rours and defefts of our delivery, ariſe from 
2 faulty manner of reading; there cannot be 


a matter of more importance, than to explain 


fully, how this faulty manner, muſt neceſſarily 
prevail, not enly from the unſkilfulneſs of 
maſters, but alſo from the imperfect ſtate of 


the art of writing itſelf, until a proper apedy 


be found. 
For this end, let us conſider the purpoſes 


which may be anſwered by reading. They are 
chiefly three. The acquiſition of knowledge; 
the aſſiſting the memory to treaſure up this 
knowledge ; or the communicating it to others. 
The firſt two, may be done by filent reading ; 
the laſt requires reading aloud. Let us now 
examine how far the art of writing, (under 
which bead I include printing,) is in its preſent 
ſtate fitted to anſwer the ſeveral purpoſes, and 


how far, and in hat reſpeRs it is deficient. 


* regard to the firſt point, that of con- 
D veying 
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veying knowledge, it is plain enough, that the 
written language is in a ſufficient ſtate of per- 
fektion, as any one who is once maſter of it, 
can read an author who writes clearly, ſo as 
fully to comprehend his meaning, with almoſt 
the ſame celerity that his eye can take in the 
words. And the ſame muſt alſo be allowed 
with regard to the ſecond uſe of written lan- 
guage, that of aſſiſting the memory. To an- 
ſwer theſe two neceſſary ends there has been 
ſufficient care taken in the ſtructure of written 
language ; but. as the third, that of reading 
aloud to others, was by no means a neceſſary 
object; on the contrary, as every purpoſe to 
which that is applied, might be much better 
anſwered by giving due attention to the ſecond 
uſe of writing, that of imprinting words on the 
memory, ſo as that they might be delivered 
without any uſe of notes, there has been no 
manner of regard paid to it in the whole art 
of writing; which does not contain one ſingle 
viſible mark, that can give us any aſſiſtance, in 
'the moſt important articles of a good . 
as I ſhall preſently ſhew. 
The Greeks and Romans made uſe of this 
art only to anſwer the two firſt purpoſes; that 
of ſilent reading, and that of aſſiſting the me- 
mory ; for we never hear of its being uſed 
amongſt them in public reading, as all their 
ſtudied ' 
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tudied orations, poems, &c. were recited from 
memory; conſequently, they had no occaſion 
to carry the art of writing farther than was ne- 
ceſſary to anſwer thoſe ends. When therefore 
we, who have taken the model of our written 
language from them, would apply it to a third 
uſe, for which it never was intended, and to 
which it is not by any means adapted in its na- 
ture, ſhall we be ſurpriſed if it fails to anſwer 
that end, and wonder that reading aloud ſhould 
in general be ſo ill performed ? 

To prove that our written language is by no 
means calculated to anſwer this third purpoſe, 
of reading aloud, it will be only neceſſary to 
ſhew, that it contains no viſible marks, of arti- 
cles, which are the moſt important of all others, 
to a juſt delivery. A juſt delivery conſiſts in 
a diſtin articulation of words, pronquifeed in 
proper tones, ſuitably varied to the ſenſe, and 
the emotions of the mind ; with due obſerva- 
tion of accent; of emphaſis, in its ſeveral gra- 
dations ; of reſts or pauſes of the voice, in pro- 
per places and well-meaſured degrees of time; 
and the whole accompanied with expreſſive 
looks, and ſignificant geſture. Now of all theſe 
ingredients, not one of which can be ſpared 
from a good delivery, there are but two, that 
are at all regarded in the art of writing; and 
theſe are, articulate ſounds or words, which 

Ds: are 
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are marked by letters ; and ſtops, or pauſes of 
the voice, which are marked by little figures 
and tittles. And even in theſe points, much 
greater regard, has been paid to the two firſt 
uſes of written language than to the laſt; to the 
filent reader, than to him who is to read aloud 
to others; as may be ſeen by examining, in the 
firſt inſtance, in what manner words are ſpelt; 
in which the derivation and meaning of the 
words is often more confidered, than any di- 
rection of the proper ſounds reſulting from 
the arrangement of the letters. In this reſpett 
indeed, we are ſo exceedingly looſe and irre- 
gular, that even when no end can be anſwered . 
by it, the words in general, as preſented to 
the eye, would be ſo far from producing the 
true ſounds, that if they were pronounced ex- 
aUly as they are written, we ſhould not know 
them to be of our language. And as to the 
ſecond article, that of points or ſtops, I ſhall 
preſently ſhew that they are by no means fitted 
to the natural reſts and pauſes of diſcourſe 
and,-as they are managed, have proved the 
chief cauſe of fome of our greateſt imperfectiom 
in reading. But with reſpet to the other arti- 
tles of tones, accent, emphaſis, and geſture, 
there are no viſible marks to ſerve as guides 
in theſe. And as theſe latter, muſt be allowed 
to be the fources, of every thing which is plea- 
| ſurable, 
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ſurable, or forcible in delivery; and to con- 
tain in them, all the powers of ſtrongly jmprefl- 


ing the mind, captivating the fancy, rouſing 


the paſſions, and delighting the ear; it muſt 
alſo be allowed, that the moſt eſſential articles 
to a good delivery, have been wholly left out 
of the graphic art, 

It may be ſaid, that there is no occaſion to 
have any marks for theſe, as the view of the 
words on paper, will excite in the mind the 
ideas for which they ſtand ; and of courſe, all 
the acceflary circumſtances of delivery, which 
are uſually affociated with thoſe ideas in the 
mind: and that as ſoon as we perceive by the 
help of the eye, the full meaning and impart 
of any ſentence, we ſhall be able to expreſs 
that meaning to others, in the ſame manner, 
and with the ſame propriety and force, as 
if it procceded from the immediate ſentiments 
of our own minds. It were to be withed in- 
deed that this aſſertion could be made good, 
for in that caſe, there would be few bad rea, 
ders in the world; but the abundance of thoſe, 


| Which are every where to be found, ſufficiently 


refutes this opinion. And indeed by examin- 
ing the proceſs of ſuch, as are moſt expert in 
the art of reading, we ſhall be fully convinced 
that the opinion is erroneous: every one of 


whom will allow, that he cannot deliver any 
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piece of written compoſition, ſo well at ſight, 
or on the firſt reading, as on the ſecond; nor 
on the ſecond, as on the third: and ſo he con- 
tinues improving in his manner, every time, as 
the words grow more familiar to him. Nay he 
will allow that he cannot approach nearly to 
the manner of delivering them, with the ſame 
propriety and force, as he would his own ſenti- 
ments, till they as it were become his own, by 
being ſo perfectly impreſſed on the memory, 
that the mind may be wholly at liberty to at- 
tend only to the delivery; without being call- 
ed off to another office from any difficulty of 
recollection. The leſs the mind is diſtrated 
by attention to different operations, the more 
it can collect all its vigour to diſplay any 
one. We may every day ſee that the perſon 
who attempts to repeat things which he has not 
perfectly by heart, has his faculties fo abſorb- 
ed in the act of recollection, that he cannot at- 
tend to the manner of his reciting, which be- 
comes proportionally defective. And in ex- 
temporaneous ſpeaking, they who have a fluency 
of expreſſion, and an eaſy command of words, 
have proportional advantages in point of deli- 
very, over thoſe who are obliged to heſitate, 
ſtop, and ſuſpend their diſcourſe, whilſt the 
mind is, as it were, ſent out of the way, upon 


another office, that of ſearching for proper 
| | words 
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words and phraſes, which ought to have been 
ready at a call. | 

Were it requiſite to enter intoa philoſophical 
examination of the nature of reading, it would 
appear, that there are ſo many, and ſuch various 
acts of the mind, neceſſary to perform that of- 
fice, as would ſufficiently ſhew us, that it is im- 
poſſible ſuch a portion of attention can be 
given to the manner of delivery, as it ought 
to have, to anſwer its end, if we confider it as 
the ſubſtitute of extemporaneous ſpeaking. For 
in that caſe, as it is neceſſary that it ſhould be 
performed in the ſame ſpace of time as the 
other, how is it poſſible this can be done, when 
there are ſo many more actions of the mind, 
requiſite to the one, than to the other? And 
tho we ſhould allow, that thro' ſkill and habit, 
a reader, by the quick motion of his eye, may 
comprehend the full meaning and import of the 
words, and even have juſt ideas excited, of the 
manner in which they ought to be delivered, in 
the ſame ſpace of time only, that would be 
taken up in ſpeaking thoſe words, yet it by no 
means follows that his execution ſhould an- 
ſwer his conceptions, or that the exact tones, 
and other accompaniments of diſcourſe, ſhould 
be ready at his will. For tho' they ſpontane- 
ouſly ſtart forth, when we ſpeak our own con- 
ceptions, being the immediate reſult of feeling ; 
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yet, as we are not fo eaſily intereſted in the 
ſentiments of others, and as feeling muſt in a 
great meaſure be blunted or deſtroyed, by the 
attention which the mind is obliged to give to 
ſo many different points, in the act of reading; 
ſo, muſt we ſuppoſe, that the beſt reading, muſt 
fall ſhort of the power of ſpeaking, in all arti- 
cles which depend upon feeling. And of this 
a well-known proof has already been given, 
in the inftance of any good reader, who in pro- 
portion as his attention is taken off from the 
words, by making them familiar to him, or fix- 
ing them in his memory; and his feeling in- 

creaſed, by adopting the ſentiments, is able to 
deliver them in a manner approaching nearer 
to that which he would uſe if they were his 
OWN. 

Of this we have ſufficient examples in co- 
' medians ; whoſe profeſſion it is, to ſpeak from 
memory, the ſentiments of others; and yet to 
deliver them, as if they were the reſult of their 
own immediate feeling. But it is not at the 
firſt, ſecond, third, or even twenticth reading 
of their parts, that they are able to hit upon 
the exact manner, in which the words are to 
be delivered they muſt firſt have them per- 
fectly fixed in their memories; and even then, 
it is only by repeated trials, and conſtant prac- 
ice in rehearſals, that they are able to aſſoci- 
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ate to them, the juſt tones, looks, and geſtures, 
that ought naturally to accompany them. In- 
deed there is nothing could put the difficulty of 
reading properly, in a ſtronger light to any 
man, than his attempting to read aloud a ſcene 
of a comedy; in which, tho' there are no tones 
to be uſed, but what are known to him, and 
which he acknowledges as ſuch, when uſed by 
others, yet can he by no means command them 
at his pleaſure ; and he muſt be obliged to own, 
that to conceive, and to execute, are two differ- 
ent things : the firſt may ariſe from ſtudy and ob- 
ſervation, the laſt, muſt be the effe of prattice. 
That the great difficulty of reading with pro- 
priety, and in ſuitably varied tones and ca- 
dences, ariſes from the want of ſufficient ſigns 
and marks, in the art of writing, to point them 
out; and were there but a ſufficient number of 
thoſe marks, reading juſtly at fight, might be 
rendered almoſt as eaſy and as certain, as fing- 
ing at fight, is a matter which might unqueſtion- 
ably be proved, were it to be attended by any 
advantage. But as that would be merely a 
ſpeculative point, inaſmuch as there is little 
likelihood that any change will be made in the 
art of writing, it will be more immediately to 
the purpoſe, to enquire how the art of reading 
may be improved, whilſt that of writing conti- 
nues in its preſent ſtate. 
Hithezto 
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Hitherto I have conſidered the difficulty of 
reading well, aloud, as ariſing from its own na- 
ture only, and the imperfett ſtate of the written 
language amongſt us, which does not ſeem by 
any means calculated to anſwer that end. I 
have ſhewn how hard, nay impratticable it is, 
to arrive at due perfettion in that point, even 
on a ſuppoſitien that the readers have all pro- 
per qualifications for the taſk, and ſhould not 
be under the influence of any falſe rules, or 
bad habits. But as that is not the caſe of one 
reader in ten thouſand, I ſhall now lay open 
the more general ſource of that impropriety and 
badneſs of reading which is ſo prevalent. 
Beide the ignorance of maſters who teach 
the firſt rudiments of reading, and the want of 
{kill, or negligence in that article, of thoſe who 
teach the learned languages; beſide the erro- 
_ neous manner, which the untutored pupils fall 
into, thro* the want of early attention in ma- 
ſters, to correct ſmall faults in the beginning, 
which. increaſe and gain ſtrength with years; 
beſide bad habits contracted from imitation of 
particular perſons, or the contagion of example, 
from a general prevalence, of a certain tone or 
chant. in reading or reciting, peculiar ta each 
ſchool, and regularly tranſmitted from one ge- 
neration of boys to another: beſide all theſe, 
Which are fruitful ſources of vicious elocution, 
there 
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there is one fundamental errour, in the method 
univerſally uſed in teaching to read, which at 
firſt gives a wrong bias, and leads us ever 

after blindfold from the right path, under the 
guidance of a falſe rule. | 
It was before obſerved, that we have no vi- 
ſible marks in writing, but for words, and 
pauſes or reſts of the voice. With regard to 
words, it was ſhewn that they are more calcu- 
lated, from the manner in which they are ſpelt, 
for the uſe of the filent reader, than for the 
aſſiſtance of him that reads aloud. But tho?, 
on account of the manner of ſpelling words, 
the difficulty of learning to read them at fight 
is increaſed, and for that reaſon, more time and 
pains are required, than would otherwiſe be 
neceſſary ; yet, by time and pains, we find 
that the point is generally accompliſhed ; 
and we come by habit, to acknowledge 
words, whoſe ſounds we are pre-acquaint- 
ed with, at fight, and to give them their 
juſt pronunciation, however ill adapted, the 
order of the letters which compoſe ſuch 
words, may ſeem, to produce ſuch ſounds. 
This branch of reading, has been brought to 
perfection, from neceſſity ; for were words to 
be pronounced as they are ſpelt, and not ac- 
_ cording to the manner uſed in diſcourſe, they 
could not be known or underſtood ; and all 
paſſages 


— 
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paſſages fo read muſt appear to be nothing but 
jargon. But with regard to the other article of 
written language, I mean the viſible marks of 
the pauſes and reſts of the voice, the maſters 
have not only been more negligent in perfect- 
ing pupils in the right uſe of theſe, but in their 
method of teaching, have laid down ſome falſe 
rales, under the influence of which, it is im- 
_ poffible that any one can read naturally. In 
the firſt place it is not known, (tho? it be cer- 
tainly tree) that the marks for pauſes and ſtops 
in writing, are not more accurate, with regard to 
pointing out ſuch as are uſed in diſcourſe, than 
the words are, by the ſpelling, to point out their 
found; conſequently it ought to be the care of 
a maſter, in the one caſe, as well as the other, 
to ew wherein the difference conſiſts; and to 
fupply by oral inſt ruction, and habit, any defi- 
_ ciency or errour which may be in the art of 
writing, with reſpet to pointing, as well as 
with regard to ſpelling. Indeed the uſe of 
pointing, as was before obſerved with regard to 
ſpelling, is much more calculated to aſſiſt the 
ent reader, in readily comprehending the 
meaning of ſentences, than in obſerving the 
due proportions of time, in reading aloud. But 
beſide that the art of pointing, has not been 


managed in ſuch a way, as to make it anſwer, 


deen to be its chief end, it has an office 
| ; aſſigned 
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aſſigned it quite foreign to its nature, and which 
it is in no ſhape fitted to diſcharge ; for where- 
as it muſt be apparent that the art of pointing 
in its preſent ſtate, ought to have reference to 
nothing, but either the grammatical conſtruc- 
tion of ſentences, or the different proportions 
of pauſes in point of time; thro' want of others, 
the maſters have made uſe of the ſtops as marks 
of tones alſo. How little fitted they are to an- 
ſwer this end, we may judge, by conſidering 
that the tones preceding pauſes and reſts in 
diſcourſe, are exceedingly numerous, and va- 
rious, according to the ſenſe of the words, the 
emotions-of the mind, or the exertions-of fan- 
cy; each of which would require a_ diſtin 
mark, and cannot be repreſented by ſo ſmall a 
number as four or five, which are uſed as ſtops, 
The maſters therefore, have taken a hort cut, 
to give what they call proper tones to their pu- 
pils in reading, by annexing artiacial-tones to 
the ſtops, which no way correſpond to thole- 
which are uſed in diſcourſe; and which may 
juſtly be called the reading tones, in oppoſition 
to thoſe of che fpeaking kind. Of thele tones 
in general there are but tuo uſed one which 
marks that the ſenſe is not completed; an- 
other, which ſhews that the ſentence is cloſed; 
For they have not even invented ſo many tones, 
as there are vifible marks of pauſes. The com- 

ma, 
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ma, ſemicolon, and colon, are pronounced in 
the fame tone; and only differ in point of 
time; as two or three to one; whilſt the full ſtop 
is marked by a different tone. As the one con- 
- fiſts in an uniform elevation, and the other in 
an uniform depreſſion of the voice, we need no 
longer be at a loſs, to account for that diſagree- 
able monotony, which ſo generally prevails in 
reading; and which neceſſarily defeatg, every 
purpoſe of book- delivery, as the attention of 
all auditors muſt, not only ſoon be wearied and 
deſtroyed by it, but in ſuch as have any taſte, 
it muſt occaſion the higheſt diſguſt. 

Here then is the chief ſource laid open of 
that unnatural manner of reading which ſo uni- 
verſally prevails; and unleſs a perſon knows 
this, he can never amend his errour ; for the 
fight of the ſtops, as naturally excites the tones 
which he was early taught to aſſociate with 
them, as the ſight of the words excites their 
pronunciation; and thus the habit of reading, 
Vill only ſerve to confirm him, in the faulty 
manner which he has acquired. In this caſe, 
we may apply to reading, what Monteſquieu 
has obſerved of the laws; where he ſays, 
There are two ſorts of corruption, one, when 
men do not obſerve the laws, the other, when 
* they are corrupted by the laws: an incurable 
evil, becauſe it is in the very remedy itſelf.” 

| And 
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And indeed as in that caſe, the evil muſt be 
incurable, whilſt the influence of the laws re- 


mains; ſo in the other, till the falſe rules are 
abrogated, and juſt ones eſtabliſhed in their 


room, there can be no hopes of amendment. 
It muſt be obvious to the ſlighteſt enquiry, that 
the moſt effectual method of introducing a ge- 
neral good manner of reading, would be the 
giving due encouragement, to a ſufficient num- 
ber of ſkilful maſters, to teach that art, by a 


well-digeſted ſyſtem of rules, according to the 


practice of the ancients; inſtead of leaving it 
to old women, or the loweſt and moſt ignorant 
of mankind in the firſt rudiments, or to ſuch as 
do not conſider it as part of their province, and 
who indeed in general know not how to teach 
it; which is the caſe in moſt grammar ſchools : 
the conſequence of which has been, that moſt 
boys, are either perverted by falſe rules, or 
having no rules to guide them, take up any 
manner which chance throws in their way, or 
imperceptibly yield to the influence of bad ex- 
ample. | 

But as a ſcheme of this kind, would be of 
benefit only to the riſing generation, and as my 
preſent object is, the improvement of ſuch as 
are more advanced in life, I ſhall, in the pro- 
greſs of this courſe, endeavour to point out a 
method, by which the adult may get the better 
of 
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of bad habits, and at the ſame time lay down 
ſuch rules to guide them, in acquiring a juſt 

and natural delivery, as will enable them to 
rompaſls their end, provided they take ſuitable 
pains; and afterwards. proceed in order, to 


| pronunciation, accent, emphaſis, pauſes or 


ſtops, pitch and management of the voice, tones 
and geſture ; which will comprehend the whole 
of what I have to offer on that ſubject. 


* 


LECTURE 


— 


EFORE I examine the ſeveral parts of elo. 
- cution, it will be neceſſary to define the 
meaning of the term. 

Elocution is the juſt and graceful manage- 
ment of the voice, dea and geſture, 
in ſpeaking. 

Under this head, 1 ſhall confides every 
thing neceſſary to a good delivery. I [ſhall 
treat of the voice and geſture ſeparately, and 
include what reſpects the countenance in the 
latter article. And firſt of the voice, ſo far as 
the organs of ſpeech are concerned. 

A good delivery, in this ſenſe of the word, 
depends upon a due attention to the followjpg 
articles. 

Articulation: Pronunciation: Accent: Em- 
phaſis: Tones or Notes of the ſpeaking voice: 
Pauſes or Stops: Key or Pitch, and Mee: 
ment of the voice. | 
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Of each of theſe in their order. And firſt of 


ARTICULATION. 


A good articulation; conſiſts; in giving every 
letter in a ſyllable, its due proportion of ſound, 
according to the moſt approved cuſtom of pro- 
nouncing it; and in making ſuch a diſtinction, 
between the ſyllables, of which words are com- 
poſed, that the ear ſhall without difficulty ac- 
knowledge their number; and perceive at once, 
to which ſyllable each letter belongs. Where 
theſe points are not obſerved, the articulation 
is proportionally defetctive. 

A good articulation is to the ear, in ſpeak- 
ing, what a fair and regular hand is to the eye, 
in writing; and exactneſs in ſounding the 
words rightly, correſponds to propriety in 
ſpelling ; in both caſes, the underſtanding can 
comprehend what is offered to it, with eaſe and 
quickneſs, and without being obliged to have 
recourſe to painful attention. Fairneſs and 
exaQnefs of hand is not thought a neceſſary 
qualification of a gentleman; and is expected 
only from writing-maſters and clerks. Nor i 
it a diſgrace to him, even to write ſuch a hand, 
as is fcarcely legible. The more irregular the 
hand is, the more time and pains indeed it will 


coſt the reader, to make out the words; but 


then he may do this at his leiſure, as the marks 


are 
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are permanent. With regard to articulation, 
in which the marks of the words vaniſh as they 
are ſpoken, this is not the caſe; and therefore 
it ſhould be fo diſtin, that the hearer, may 
with eaſe, go along with the ſpeaker, at the 
ſame pace. For if he ſhould ſtop, to ſet 
any thing right, that is amiſs in the ſpeaker, 
whilſt his attention.is employed on that point, 
he loſes irrecoverably, all that is ſaid during 
that time. It is therefore in itſelf, a matter 
much more eſſentially neceſſary, that a ſpeaker, 
ſhould have a clear and diſtin& articulation, 
than that a writer ſhould be mann of a good 
hand. 

But it is a diſgrace to a gentleman, to be 
guilty of falſe ſpelling, either by omitting, 
changing, or adding letters contrary to cuſ- 
tom; and yet it ſhall be no diſgrace to omit 
letters, or even ſyllables in ſpeaking, and to 
huddle his words ſo together, as to render them 


- utterly unintelligible, Yet ſurely, exaftneſsin 


the latter, is a point of much more importance 
than in the former article, in whatever light we 
view it. The writing of a gentleman is ſub- 
mitted but to one reader at a time; who may 


examine it at his leiſure, ſupply any defects of 


orthography, and decypher the meaning, tho” 
the characters be ever fo irregular. But the 


| wor of one who ſpeaks in public, whether 
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delivered, or read from notes, may be, at one 
and the ſame time, addreſſed to many hundred 
hearers; who muſt loſe the benefit or purpoſ- 
ed end of the diſcourſe, in proportion as it is 
indiſtinctly pronounced. 

The reaſon of the unequal judgment paſt by 
mankind. in this caſe is, that written language 
is taught by rule, and it is thought a ſhame for 
any one, to tranſgreſs the known rules of an 
art, in which he has been inſtructed. But 

ſpoken language is not regularly taught, but is 
left to chance, imitation, and early habit: and 
therefore like all other things left to chance, or 
unſettled principles, is liable to innumerable 


irregularities and defects. And in this caſe, ._ 


mankind reciprocally claim, and allow indul- 
gence to each other. That this is the true 
reaſon, will be evident from this confideration ; 
that amongſt the Greeks and Romans, where 
ſpeaking was regularly taught, the ſmalleſt er- 
rour committed in pronouncing, was equally 
diſgraceful in men, as falſe ſpelling is with us. 
Hence it comes to pals that faults in articu- 
lation, early contrafted, are ſuffered to gain 
ſtrength by habit, and to grow ſo inveterate by 
time, as to be incurable ; partly thro' want of 
attention to the point in early years; and part- 
ly thro' want of ſkilful perſons to remedy the 

evil after it has been ſuffered to take root. 
Parents 
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Parents do not think it neceſſary, to aſſiſt 
their infants, in their firſt attempts to articu- 
late words; or to make them proceed regular- 
ly, in the formation of ſuch ſounds only, as are 
moſt eaſy, and require leaſt exertion of the or- 
gans; but by ſuffering them to try to pro- 
nounce any words whatſoever, or even often 
urging them to ſpeak ſuch as are too dif- 
ficult, they give a wrong bias to their weak 
tender organs, which it would require much 
pains to ſet right. Hence often ariſes ſtutter- 
ing, liſping, and a total inability to pronounce 
certain letters. The child being urged to ut- 
ter a ſound, which he finds either difficult, or 
impoſſible, of courſe heſitates, or ſubſtitutes 
another letter of more eaſy pronunciation in 
the room; or wholly omits it, and only pr. 
nounces the remaining letters of the 575 
and this he afterwards does habitually, never 
uſing any endeavours of his own, to alter a 
pronunciation which he finds eaſy to himſelf. 
The parent, by being accuſtomed to it, under- 
ſtands perfectly the child's meaning, in this 
faulty manner of pronouncing ; and too often, 
far from endeavouring to corre& it, encou- 
rages him to proceed in it, by talking to him 
in his own childiſh way ; for which he acquires 
a ſort of fondneſs, accounting the þlemiſh a 
prettineſs. | 
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The firſt maſter, (or rather miſtreſs, as this 
charge is generally conſigned to old women) 
into whoſe hands he is put to learn to read, 
is utterly ignorant of all rules, with regard to 
the art of ſpeaking, or pronunciation. Theſe 
miſerable drudges ' profeſs only to teach the 
written alphabet, and to, ſpell and put ſyllables 
together properly as they are uſually written. 
But if a boy brings any impediment with him; 
if he ſtutters, liſps, or is defective in the pro- 
nunciation of any letter, they neither profeſs 
nor know how, to cure any of theſe ; to con- 
ceal their ignorance, they call them natural 


- impediments, or defects in che organs of 
ſpeech, and the child is permitted to go on in 


his own way, as incurable. | 
When he is ſent to the Latin ſchool, the of. 


fice of the maſter there, is not to teach him to 


articulate, in which point he expetts that he 
ſhould come ready prepared to him. He 
thinks his duty diſcharged, if he makes him un- 
derſtand Latin and Greek well, and write cor- 
reQ exerciſes. The art of delivery is not part of 
bis province; in which it is highly probable, 
that he is not only utterly unſkilled, but N 
defective himſelf. 


Thus a vitious articulation, caught beg 


from a nurſe, or favourite ſervant, often in- 


| Toue a man's diſcourſe thro” life. 
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The examples of liſping and ſtammering, are 
frequent; and the inability to pronounce cer- 
tain letters much more ſo. Smaller defects in 
articulation, are ſo general, that they paſs un- 
noticed. * 8 
I dare boldly affirm, that of the multitude of 
inſtances which offer, of a vitiated articulation, 
there is not one in a thouſand, which proceeds 
from any natural defe& or impediment. Of 
this point I had many proofs in the ſchool 
where I receiyed my firſt rudiments of learn- 
ing; and where the maſter made pronuncia- 
tion a chief object of his attention ; in which 
I never knew, a ſingle inſtance, of his failing 
to cure, ſuch boys as came to him with any de- 
 fefts of that kind; tho' there were numbers, 
who liſped. or ſtuttered to a great degree, on 
their firſt entrance into the ſchool; or who 
were utterly unable to pronounce ſome let- 
ters, and others very indiſtinctly. | 
When Demoſthenes firſt ſpoke in public, it 
was objected to him that he could not even 
pronounce the firſt letter of his art, Rhetoric ; 
and to this day people are told that this was a 
natural defect in his organs: but had that been 
the caſe, it would have been impoſſible that he 
ſhould have ever got the better of it; which we 
are told he did, by indefatigable pains, even a 


long time alter he had arrived at the age of | 
E 4 manhoad. 
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manheod. So that it was clearly owing to ear- 
ly bad habit, and to the want of due pains, in 
corretting it in time. And indeed we are alſo 
told, that thro” the avarice of his guardians, this 
cuſtomary, and, as it was then thought, neceſſa- 
ry branch of education. had been omitted. 
The letter R is very indiſtinctly pronounced 
by many; nay in ſeveral of the Northern coun- 
ties of England, there are ſcarce any of the in- 
habitants, who can pronounce it at all. Yet it 
would be ſtrange to ſuppoſe, that all thoſe peo- 
ple, ſhould be ſo unfortunately diſtinguiſhed, 
from the reſt of the natives of this iſland, as to 
be born with any peculiar defect in their or- 
gans; when the matter is ſo plainly to be ac- 
counted for, upon the principle of imitation, 
and habit. | | | 
I have dwelt the longer on this head, be- 
_ cauſe moſt defects and imperfettions, in the 
other articles of delivery, proceed from the 
ſame ſorrce, and are curable only by the ſame 
means. As allo becauſe good articulation is 
the foundation of a good delivery, in the fame 
manner as the ſounding the ſimple notes in mu- 
fic with exactneſs, is the foundation of good 
ſinging. | a 
The groſſer faults of articulation, ſuch as ſtut- 
tering, heſitation, liſping, and inability to pro- 
nounce certain letters, can never be cured by 
4 precept 
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precept alone; theſe require the conſtant aid 
of a perſon, ſkilled in the cauſes of thoſe faults; 
who by teaching each individual how to uſe the 
organs of ſpeech rightly, and by ſhewing him 
the proper poſition of the tongue, lips, &c. may 
gradually bring him to a juſt articulation, 1 
ſhall confine myſelf to the more general faults; 
which tho? leſs obſerved, on account of their 
frequency, and their not being ſo obvious as 
the others, do nevertheleſs ſo ſpoil and cor- 
rupt delivery, as to make it diſagreeable to the 
ear, and irkſome to the underſtanding. 

The firſt, and moſt eſſential point in articu- 
lation, is diſtinctneſs; and therefore its oppo- 
fite is the greateſt fault. Indiſtinctneſs, to a 
certain degree, renders the ſpeaker unintelli- 
gible; or demands a more than ordinary at- 
tention, which is always painful to the hearer. 
The chief ſource of indiſtinctneſs, is too great 
precipitancy of ſpeech. And this takes its 
riſe in England, chiefly from a bad method of 
teaching boys to read. As the principal ob- 
ject of the maſter, is to make boys perfectly ac- 
quainted with written words, ſo as to acknow- 
ledge them at ſight, and give them a ready ut- 
terance ; the boy, who at firſt is ſlow in know- 
ing the words, is {low in uttering them; but as 
he advances in knowledge, he mends his pace; 
and not being taught the true beauty, and pro- 

| priety 
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priety of reading, he thinks all excellence lies 
in the quickneſs and rapidity, with which he is 
able to do it. The prize to boys, who have 
made any proficiency in reading, ſeems to be 
deſtined to the ſwift ; they ſet out at a gallop, 
and continue their ſpeed to the end, without re- 
garding how many letters or ſyllables they drop 
| by the way; or how many words they juſtle in- 
to one another. This habit of reading, is 
often transferred into their diſcourſe; and is 
but too frequently confirmed at the Latin 
ſchools, where the maſters, in general, having 
no points in view, but to make their ſcholars 
repeat their leflons by beart, or conſtrue them 
in fuch a way, as to ſhew that they underſtand 
them, care not how haſtily theſe exerciſes are 
done; or rather indeed, are obliged to urge 
them to a ſpeedy manner of doing them, other- 
wiſe, it would be impoſſible, to get through 
the number of boys they have to teach. This 
bad habit afterwards gathers ſtrength, becauſe 
the boys are neither conſcious of their own 
. defeats, nor receive any intimation of them 
from others. Nor do they ſuddenly find any 
diſadvantages ariſing, from ſuch imperfe& ut- 
terance, For their maſters, companions, and 
relations, by being uſed to their manner, un- 
derſtand them perfectly; in the ſame way as 


the prattle of children is underſtood by their 
parents 
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parents and nurſes; or as a very bad hand is 
read by thoſe who are accuſtomed to it. Such 
blemiſhes and defects, are obvious only to 
ſtrangers, and they in good manners will not 
mention them. Thus the evil remains irreme- 
diable thro? life. | 

It muſt be evident that the putting any con- 
ſtraint on the organs of ſpeech, or urging them 
to a more rapid action than they can eaſily 
perform in their tender ſtate, muſt be produc- 
tive of indiſtinctneſs in utterance; for in that 
caſe, the children muſt either drop ſome let- 
ters, or give them fainter ſounds than they 
ſhould have. And as ſome letters, are in their 
own nature more difficult of pronunciation, 
than others, and ſtill more ſo in their different 
combinations, when they form ſyllables, it is 
in thoſe chiefly the imperfeQion will ſhew it- 
ſelf. 

To this haſty delivery, which drops ſome 
letters, and pronounces others too faintly; 
which runs ſyllables into each other, and cluſ- 
ters words together; is owing that thick, mum- 
bling, cluttering utterance, of which we have 
too many examples. The greateſt orator of 
antiquity, we are informed, had this fault, in 
a remarkable degree, even when he ventured 
firſt to ſpeak in public; on which account his 
ſpeech was exploded by the whole aſſembly. 
But 
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But we are alſo told the cauſe of this; which is, 
that he had the misfortune, fingular in thoſe 
days, of not having been trained in the art of 
ſpeaking, 

In all accounts of Demoſthenes, we are in- 
formed, that to cure ſome impediments in his 
fpeech, he uſed to exerciſe himſelf in declaim- 
ing with pebble-ſtones in his mouth. What 
thoſe impediments were, or how ſo uncommon 
a method, ſhould contribute to their removal, 
is left to conjecture; nor can I find that there 
has been any attempt made, to explain this 
point. But the difficulty will immediately be 
ſolved, if we ſuppoſe, that the imperfection 
which he wanted to remedy; was, an indiſtinct 
articulation ; that owed its origin to a too 
great precipitancy of utterance : for the pebble- 
tones in that caſe, properly placed in the 


mouth, would impede the uſual velocity in the 


action of the tongue, and bring it in time to a 
due degree of ſlowneſs ; beſides, they would be 
a conſtant memorandum to himſelf, to avoid 
any rapidity of utterance, ' which otherwiſe, 
from cuſtom, without ſome memento of that 
kind, he would be apt to fall into. 

The example of this prince of orators, af-. ' 
fords the higheſt encouragement, to all men 
who labour under imperfeQtions of ſpeech, to 
endeavour their cure ; as by diligence, and 

| uſing 
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uling proper means, they have reaſon to expect 
fucceſs. For perhaps there was not any one 
of his age, who laboured under ſo many defects 
In that way, even after he had advanced ſeve- 
ral years in manhood ; and yet he not only got 
the better of all thoſe, but arrived at ſuch a 
pitch of exactneſs, delicacy, and, power of de- 
livery, as ſoon threw all competitors at a diſ- 
tance; tho” elocution had arrived at ſuch per- 
 feftion in his days, that it might juſtly be called 
the age of orators. And all this as we are in- 
formed was chiefly accompliſhed by his own 
labour and aſſiduity. This of all others is the 
moſt encouraging circumſtance in theſe times, 
when a man can have little aſſiſtance from 
others, and muſt chiefly rely upon himſelf, and 
his own endeavours, to apply cloſely to the 
cure of any ill habits of a m me not to 

deſpair of ſucceſs. | 
To cure any imperſections in ſpeech, ariſing 
originally from too quick an utterance, the 
moſt effectual method, will be, to lay aſide an 
hour every morning, to be employed in the 
prattice of reading aloud, in a manner, much 
ſlower than is neceſſary. This ſhould be done 
in the hearing of a friend, or ſome perſon 
whoſe office it ſhould be, to remind the reader, 
if at any time he ſhould perceive him mending 
bis pace, and falling into his habit, of a quick ut · 
terance. 
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terance. Let him ſound all his ſyllables full, 
and have that point only in view, without re- 
ference to the ſenſe of the words; for if he is 
attentive to that, he will unwarily fall into his 
old habit: on which account, that he may not 
be under any temptation of that ſort, I would 
have him, for ſome time, read the words of a 
vocabulary, in the alphabetical order. In this 
way, he will ſoon find out, what letters and ſyl- 
. ables, he is apt to ſound too faintly, and flur 
over. Let him make a liſt of thoſe words; and 
be ſure to pronounce them over diſtinaly, 
every morning, before he-proceeds to others. 
Let him' accuſtom himſelf alſo, when alone, to 
ſpeak his thoughts aloud, in the ſame ſlow man- 
ner, and with the ſame view. Otherwiſe, tho“ 
he may get a habit, of reading more ſlowly, he 
will fall into his uſual manner, in diſcourſe: 
and this habit of ſpeaking aloud, when alone, 
will not only bring him to a more diſtinct utter- 
ance, but produce a facility of expreſſion, in 
which filent thinkers, are generally defective. 
There is one cauſe of indiſtinct articulation, 
which is almoſt univerſal, and which ariſes from 
the very genius of our tongue; ſo that unleſs 
great care be taken, it is ſcarcely poſſible, but 
that every one ſhould be affected by it, in ſome 


IS degree. Every word, compoſed of more ſylla- 


bles than one, in our language, has one ſylla- 
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hle accented, and peculiarly diſtinguiſhed from 
the reſt; either by a ſmart percuſſion of the 
voice, or by dwelling longer upon it. If this 
accented ſyllable be properly diſtinguiſhed, 
the word will often be ſufficiently known, even 
_ tho” the others are ſounded very confuſedly. 
This produces a negligence, with regard to the 
articulation of the other ſyllables; which tho? 
it may not render the ſenſe obſcure, yet de- 
ſtroys all meaſure and proportion, and conſe- 
quently all harmony in delivery. This fault is 
ſo general, that I would ſtrongly recommend 
at firſt, the practice of pronouncing the unac- 
cented ſyllables more fully, and dwelling longer 
upon them, than is neceſſary, as the only 
means, of bringing thoſe, whoſe utterance is too - 
rapid, to a due medium. It is true there are 
ſome, who thro? the misfortune of bad inſtruc- 
tion, or prevalence of early bad example, have 
a tedious drawling utterance, dwelling almoſt 
equally on all ſyllables (of which I ſhall ſpeak 
more under the head of accent;) but as this 
is neither conſonant to the genius of the 
tongue, nor the cuſtomary manner of ſpeech in 
this country, there is no great danger of erring 
on that fide. | 


PRONUN- 
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PRONUNCIATION. 
The next article which 1 propoſe to treat of, 
is, pronunciation. This word, which had ſuch 
a comprehenſive meaning amongſt the ancients, 
as to take in the whole compaſs of delivery, 
witch its concomitants of look and geſtures is 
confined with as to very narrow bounds, and 
refers only to the manner of ſounding our 
words. This indeed is the only article relative 
to elocution, which claims any part of our at- 
tention. The reaſon of which ſeems.to be this, 
In all other points of elocution, all ranks and 
orders of men, wherever born, or in whatever 
ſituation of life, are equally liable to the ſame 
defects, and to fall into the ſame. errours. 
Amongſt thoſe; bred at the univerſity, or at 
court, as well as amongſt mechanics, or ruſtics ; 
amongſt thoſe who ſpeak in the ſenate-houſe, 
pulpit, or at the bar, as well as amongſt men in 
private life; we find ſtammerers, liſpers, a mum- 
bling indiſtin utterance ; ill management of the 
voice, by pitching it in too high, or too low a 
key; ſpeaking too loud, or ſo ſoftly as not to 
be heard; and uſing diſcordant tones, and falſe 
cadences. Theſe being, I ſay, common to all 
ranks and claſſes of men, have not any marks 


of I put upon them, but on the contrary 
| meet 
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meet with general eee from a general 
tn ts | 

But it is not ſo with regard to pronuncia- 
Non; ; in which tho? there be as great a differ- 
ence between men, as in any other article, yet 
this difference, is not ſo much between indivi- 
duals, as whole bodies of men; inhabitants of 
different countries, and ſpeaking one common 
language, without agreeing in the manner of 
pronouneing it. Thus not only the Scotch, 
Iriſh, and Welſh, have each their oun idioms, ; 
which uniformly prevail in thoſe countries, but 
almoſt every county in England, has its pecu- 
liar dialect. Nay in the very metropolis two 
different modes of pronunciation prevail, by 
which the inhabitants of one part of the town, 
are diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of the other. One 
is current in the city, and is called the cock- 
ney; the other at the court end, and is called 
the polite pronunciation. As amongſt theſe 
various dialects, one muſt have the preference; 
and become faſhionable, it will of courſe fall to 
the lot of that which prevails at court, the 
ſource of ſaſhions of all kinds. All other dia- 
lects, are ſure marks, either of a provincial, 
ruſtic, pedantic, or mechanic education; and 
therefore have ſome degree of diſgrace annexed 
to them. And as the court pronunciation is 
no where methodically taught, and can be ac- 

F quired 
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quired only by converſing with people in po- 
lite life, it is a ſort of proof that a perſon has 
kept good company, and on that account is 
fought after by al, who wiſh to be conſidered 
as; faſhionable people, or members of the beau 
monde. This is the true reaſon. that the article 
of pronunciation has. been the chief, or rather 
only object of attention, in the whole affair of 
delivery. Yet tho? this: is a point, the attain- 
ment of which is ardently deſired by an infinite 
number of individuals, there are few who fuc- 
ceed: in the attempt, thro* want of method, 
rules, and aſſiſtance of maſters; without which 
old habits. cannot eaſily be removed. | 

The difficulties to. thoſe who endeavour to 
cure themſelves of a provincial or vicious pro- 
nunciation are chiefly: three. 1ſt, The want of 
knowing exaftly where the fault lies. 2dly, 
Want of method in removing it, and of due ap- 
plication, gdly, Want of conſciouſneſs of their 
defeas.inthis point. The way of getting over 
theſe difficulties I ſhall. endeavour to point out. 
As to the firſt article, the want of knowing 
exattly where the fault lies; moſt perſons who 
bave a provincial dialeQ, finding that in every 
ſentence they utter, there are many things to be 
neprehended, are apt to imagine that their 
whole ſpeech is infected; and therefore look 
upon a total cure, ageinſt the ſtrong power of 
| carly 
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early habit, as impratticable: whereas were 
they to examine into the ſource of this irregu- 
larity, they would find it to ariſe perhaps, only 
from a different manner of ſounding ſome of 
the vowels, which ocarring generally in every 
ſentence, ſeems to infe@ their whole diſcourſe. 

Thus the gentlemen of Ireland for inſtance, 
differ from thoſe of England, chiefly in two of 
the ſoands belonging to the vowels 4 and &, 
ſounded by them ã and ẽ, and even with regard 
to thoſe alſo, not always, but only in certain 
words, In many of whieh they give the ſound 
a to the firſt vowel where it is pronounced a, 
and the found ẽ to the ſecond, where it is pro- 
nounced d. Thus the words patron; matron, 
are pronounced by them patron, matron, the 3 
being founded as it is in father; fever, fea, 
pleaſe, are pronounced like favour, ſay, plays. 
They foon become conſcious of this diverſity 
of ſound, and not knowing exactly in what 
words it is uſed, in order to imitate the Engliſh 
protiunciation, they adopt the ſound ee in all 
words without diſtinction; inſtead of great they 
ſay greet, for occaſion oceeeſion, days dees, &c. 

Now this miſtake is evidently owing to want 
of method; for were there a vocabulary made, 
containing all the words in alphabetical order, 
in which the Engliſh pronunciation differs 
from the Iriſh with regard to theſe two founds, 

F 2 their 
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their number would not be very conſiderable, 
and all might by moderate practice, in a ſhort 


time, make themſelves completely maſters of 


the-polite pronunciation; for they ſcarcely dif- 
ſer in any other points, or at leaſt the excep- 


tions are ſo few, that they . be brought in- 


jg very-narrow-compals.,../ 1; T7 
This brings me to the ** of. the 
Aae impediment in the way of ſuch as would 


be deſirous of getting rid of a provincial dia- 


led, the want of method; often he. lounge of 


4 want of due application. 


As there is no method medy to. | bis FRY 
anch, individual muſt form one to himſelf, Let 
him in the firſt place employ, his attention in 
diſcovering the particular vowels in the ſound- 
ing of which the provincial manner differs from 
the polite pronunciation. Let him by the help 
of dictionaries, and yocabularies, make out a 
liſt. of the words, in which thoſe vowels are to 
be found; and get ſome friend to attend him 
/whilſt he reads thoſe words over, and mark 
their particular ſounds, diſtinguiſhing , thoſe 
which differ from the general rule. When by 
theſe means he is able to ſound them all right, 
let him practice them daily over by himſelf, 
and let him ſelett ſuch words as he finds moſt 


difficult of pronunciation, and form them into 
. n verſes, or anagrams; which he may 


get 
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get by heart and frequently repeat. Tho“ this 
may ſeem laborious at firſt, the taſk in the pro- 
greſs will be found eaſier than is imagined, and 
he who makes uſe of this method will be en- 
couraged to proceed, from the certainty of 
ſucceſs which will attend every ſtep of his pro- 
greſs. Whereas they who attempt to alter 
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theirpronunciation without method, only plunge 
from one errour into another, and ſoon grow 
weary of fruitleſs pains. - - % $1399: 
Beſide ſuch as have a provincial pronuncia- 
1 tion of certain letters, perceptible in all words 
2 wherein thoſe letters are ſounded, there are few 
1 gentlemen of England who have received their 
4 education at country ſchools, that are not in- 
3 fefted with a falſe pronunciation of certain 
F words, peculiar to each county. It will not 
* be difficult for them to collect all ſuch words, 


as they ſeldom are numerous; and after hav- 
ing collected them, if they vill daily repeat 
them, till the tongue gets a habit of pronounc- 
ing the new ſounds with eaſe, they will ſoon 
take place of the others in their common 
ſpeech. And ſurely every gentleman will 
Us think it worth while, to take ſome pains, to get 
rid of ſuch evident marks of raſticity. 
How eaſy would it be to change the cockney 
„ pronunciation, by making uſe of a proper me- 
4 thod ! The chief difference lies in the manner 
F F 3 ol 


ſounded like a diphthong, but like a fun- 
| ple 
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of pronouncing the ve, or u conſonant as it is 
commonly called, and the W; which they fre- 
quently interchangeably uſe for each other. 
Thus they call veal weal, vinegar winegar. 
On. the other hand they call winter vinter, 
vell yell, Tho' the converting the w into a 
© is not {o common as the changing the v into 
2 . | % 

Whoever will allot a certain portion of time 
every day, to read aloud in the hearing of a 
friend, all words in the dictionary beginning 
with thoſe two letters, will find in a ſhort time the 
true pronunciation become familiar to him. In 
children this errour might in a great meaſure 
be prevented, if when they are taught to ſpell, 


the letter were called by the name which marks 


its power, ve inſtead of u conſonant; for in 
that caſe the very ſound of the letter would 
guide them to the true pronunciation ; where- 
as in the other the ſound itſelf confirms them in 
the vulgar one. A child might be ſoon made 
ſenſible of the abſurdity of ſounding v e al 
weal, tho' it is impoſſible he ſhould perceive 
any impropriety in pronouncing u e a | in that 
manner. 

Another vice, in the cockney pronunciation 
is, the changing the ſound of the laſt ſyllables 
of words ending in ow, wherever it is not 
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ple o, (which is always the caſe when the laft 
ſyllable is unaccented) into er—as feller for 
fellow—beller, holler, foller, winder, for bel- 
low, hollow, follow, window. As alfo add- 
ing the letter r to all proper names ending in 
4 unaccented, as Belindar, Dorindar, for Be- 
linda, Dorinda. But the words in our language 
which come under either of the above caſes 
are ſo few, that a liſt of them might ſoon be 
made, and the vicious habit give place to a juſt 
one by the method of prattice before recom- 
mended, 

With reſpe& to the ruſtic pronunciation, 
prevailing in the ſeveral counties, I mean 
amongſt the gentry, and ſuch as have a liberal 
education, there does not ſeem to be any ge- 
neral errour of this fort ; their deviations be- 
ing for the moſt part, only in certain words, 
ſounded in a peculiar manner by each county ; 
and which probably owe their prefent pronun- 


ciation, to the continuation of the old cuſtom: 


which like other antiquated modes, changes 
more ſlowly in proportion to their diſtance 
from, or want of communication with the court. 
And theſe deviations not being very numerous, 
as was before obſerved, may eaſily be ſet right. 
But there is one defe& which more generally 
prevails in the counties than any other, and in- 
deed is daily gaining ground amongſt the politer 

F 4 part 
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part of the world, I mean the omiſſion of the 
aſpirate in many words by ſome, and in moſt 
by others. Were this cuſtom to become gene- 


ral, it would deprive our tongue of one great 
fund of force and expreſſion. For not only 
certain words have a peculiar energy, but ſeve- 


ral emotions of the mind are ſtrongly marked, 
by this method of ſhooting out the words (if I 
may be allowed the expreſſion) with the full 
force of the breath. As in the exclamations 


what! when? where? why ? how! hark! hiſt! 


In the words hard, harſh, heave, hurt, whirl, 
whiſper, whiſtle. If any one were to pronounce 


the following ſentence, Hail ye high miniſters 


of Heav'n! how happy are we in hearing theſe 
your heavenly tydings! without an aſpirate 
thus—Ail ye 1gh miniſters of 'eaven ! ow appy 
are we in earing theſe your eavenly tydings! 
who does not ſee that the whole expreſſion of 
triumph and exultation would be loft? And 
the ſame may be obſerved with regard to the 
oppoſite expreſſion of abhorrence and deteſta- 
tion, if the following ſentence, How I hate, how 
I abhor ſuch hell-hounds! were pronounced 
in the ſame manner, ow I ate, ow I abbor ſuch 
ell- ounds. But let no one imagine, that be- 
cauſe he would not pronounce many ſucceſſive 
words, or a whole ſentence in this manner, he 
is therefore entirely free from defect in this 


point; 
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point; for I have met with but few inſtances in 


the courſe of my experience, and thoſe only in 
the moſt correct ſpeakers, of perſons who have 
not been guilty of omitting the aſpirate from 
ſome words, or giving it too faintly to others. 
The beſt method of curing this will be to read 
over frequently all words beginning with the 
letter H and thoſe beginning with Wh in the 
dictionary, and puſh them out with the full force 
of the breath, till an habit is obtained of aſpirat- 
ing ſtrongly : nor need any one ſo circumſtanc- 
ed be apprehenſive of falling into an Extreme 
on that ſide, as the old habit will pull as ſtrong- 
ly on the oppoſite fide, and in this, as in all 
other points, reduce it to a medium. 

There is another article which has produced 
frequent diſputes with regard to pronunciation, 
as whether the word ſhould be pronounced 
con cordance or concor'dance—ref'rattory or 
refractory - but points of this kind come more 
properly under the next head which I ſhall 
treat of, that of Accent. 

There are ſome other words alſo of dubious 


' ſound, ſuch as goold or gold, wind or wind; 


pronunciations of this kind have their ſeveral 
advocates, and there is no impropriety in uſing 
either. In caſes of this nature all who have an 
opportunity of being informed of that pronun- 
clation moſt uſed by men of education at 

| court, 


ing this to the true eaſe, they are apt to flat- 
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court, will have the beſt authority on their 
fide; as that is indeed the only ſtandard we. 
can reſer to, in critical caſes, as well as others. 
I come now to ſpeak of the laſt, and chief 
obſtacle in the way of thoſe who are defirous 
of changing a vitiated pronunciation for a 
right-one; I mean a want of conſciouſneſs of 
their defetts and errours in that point. And 
this is either total, or partial. Total, when 
men think they have no faults to amend ; partial, 
when they know they have faults, but are not con- 
ſeĩous of them at the time they commit them. 
The former, whilſt they remain under the in- 
fluence of this vain opinion, are incurable; 
the latter, ſtand in need only of method and 
information, to be ſet right. I have known 
many inſtances of both kinds, in perſons who 
have come to London with a provincial dia- 
lea. At firſt, the difference of pronunciation 
in many words, cannot but ftrike them ; but as 
they know not any method by which they may 
acquire that which is right, they leave it to 
time to bring about a change; not conſidering 
that early habit cannot be diflodged, but by 


much pains and practice. When their cars 


have been, for any length of time, familiarized 


to the new pronunciation, they no longer per- 


ceive the diſtinction; and inſtead of attribut- 


ter 
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ter themſclyes, that it is owing to a gradual 
change wrought in their own pronunciation to 
the faſhionable one, There are others, who 
take ſome pains to find out their faults, 
and to be informed of the particulars in 
which they differ from the eſtabliſhed mode; 
and think the buſineſs is accompliſhed, when 
they bave obtained this knowledge. But they 
do not conſider that to know, and to practice, 
are two different things ; and that early cuſtom 
will ever prove too ſtrong for the former, if 
the latter does not come to its aid, Nothing 
is more frequent than inſtances of perſons con- 
ſtantly miſpronouncing ſeveral words, not thro? 
ignorance of the right way, for they will imme- 
diately correct themſelves if put in mind of it; 
but thro' want of conſciouſneſs at the time that 
they uſe the falſe one, to which they have been 
habituated. And in proportion as this want 
of conſciouſneſs takes place, the habit muſt 
for ever gain ſtrength. This will ſufficiently 
explain the reaſon that ſo many provincials 
have grown old in the capital, without making 
any change in their original dialect. No man 
can amend a fault, of which he is not conſci- 
ous; and conſciouſneſs cannot exert itſelf, 
when barred up by habit, or vanity. In theſe 
circumſtances it is not from ourſelves, but from 
others, that we are to learn when we commit 

a fault; 


* 
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a" fault; and perhaps there is no civilized 
country in the world where people find it fo 
difficult to get information on this head, as 
England. Here it is cuſtomary enough to + 
laugh at foreigners, and ridicule provincials, 2 
ſor errours and defects in pronunciation; but 3 
to inform them of their faults when they com- 
mit them, or to attempt to correct them, would 2 
be thougbt the height of ill manners. In con- s 
ſequence of this miſtaken notion, they alſo who 
have moſt need of aid, conſider it as a ſort of 
inſult when it is offered, and will not patiently 
ſubmit to correction; more eſpecially ſuch na- 
tives of England as have any faults of this kind, 
who think they naturally pronounce their mo- 


ther tongue right. By ſhutting” their ears 4 
againſt information, they indulge themſelves 5 
in the vain opinion that they have no faults; 5 


like the fooliſh man who ſhut his eyes that no 
one might ſee him, How much more rational 
is the behaviour of the French in this point. 
They know that ſtrangers and provincials muſt 
neceſſarily commit faults in pronouncing their 
tongue ; and therefore do not think that a thing F 
which is naturally to be expetted, is a proper | 
ſubje&'of laughter or ridicule. On the con- 
trary, they are always ready, with the utmoſt 
politeneſs, to ſet people right, whenever they i 
fall into any miſtakes. But as no aid of this 

23 kind 
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kind is to be expected in England, and as the 


reQifying bad habits depends upon our conſci- 


ouſneſs of them at the time we fall into them, 
and conſciouſneſs can be awakened only by in- 
formation ; all who have a mind to get rid of 
ſuch bad habits, muſt endeavour to prevail up- 
on their intimate friends and acquaintance, 
never to let any opportunity ſlip of putting 
them in mind of any fault they commit. Tho' 
this may eaſily be complied with in private, yet 
as it is contrary to cuſtom to attempt it in mixt 
company, a private ſign agreed on will be a 


ſufficient hint in that caſe, | 
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ACCENT. 


H treated in my former of articula- 
tion and pronunciation, I come now to 
conſider the third article, that of Accent. The 
meaning of that term was very different amongſt 
the Ancients from what it is with us. Amopgſt 
them we know that accents were marked by 
certain infleQtions of the voice like muſical 


notes; and the grammarians to this day, with 
great formality inform their pupils, that the 


acute accent, is the raiſing the voice on a certain 
ſyllable ; the grave, a depreſſion of it; and the 


circumflex, a raiſing and depreſſion both, in 


one and the ſame ſyllable. This jargon they 


conſtantly preſerve, tho* they have no ſort of 


ideas annexed to theſe words; for if they are 
aſked to ſhew how this is to be done, they can- 
not tell, and their praftice always belies their 


precept. The truth is, the Ancients did ob- 
_ ſerve this diſtinction, becauſe we have it on 


3 the 
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che authority of all their writers, who have 
treated on the ſubject; but the manner in 
which they did it muſt remain for ever a ſecret 
to us; for with the living tongue, periſhed the 
tones alſo, which we in vain endeavour to ſeek 
for in their viſible marks. Yet ſuch was the 
abſurdity of maſters of grammar ſchools on the 
revival of ancient literature, that tho” it was 
impoſſible for them to difcover the true ufe of 
the accents_amongſt the Greeks, rather than 
acknowledge their ignorance, or that thoſe 
marks were become utterly uſeleſs, they fell 
into a practiee as abſurd as could poſſibly have 
entered into the heads of the moſt ignorant 
Barbarians ; for obſtinately and pedantically 
retaining the marks, notwithſtanding their evi- 
dent wa to ſupport this praftice, they de- 
termined to apply them rather. to a falſe uſe, 
than to none at all. And finding it impoſſible 
to come at the leaſt knowledge of the accents 
as uſed among the Ancients, they determined 
at all events to adopt into their praftice-the 
modern uſe of them; tho' that term has quite 
a different ſignification amongſt us. This prac- 
tice is juſt as wiſe, as if the ſame term which 
fignified man amongſt the Greeks, ſignified 
horſe amongſt us, and we were to reaſon from 
names to things, and conclude therefore that a 
horſe was a rational creature. And indeed 
it 
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it had pretty much the ſame effects in point of 
reading Greek, producing the moſt manifeſt ab- 


ſurdities. Forwhoeyer read Greek in that way, 
neceſſarily deſtroyed all quantity and meaſure ; 
and therefore they were obliged to read the 
ſame individual words in a different — 


in verſe, from what they did in proſe. Amaz 


ing! that ſuch an abſurdity did not at once 
convince them of their errour. But as ſome 
eminent maſters, of more enlarged minds, have 


lately aboliſhed this) praftice in the chief of 


the public ſchools, and as a few editors have 


ventured to publiſh ſome Greek books with- 


out thoſe inſignificant marks, it is to be hoped 
that a reformation in this article wil ſoon be 
made general. _ 18197 

Thus much I thought neceſſary to premiſe, 
that any perſon who has early imbibed confuſed 
notions of the term accent in the ancient lan- 
guages, may baniſh them from his mind, and 
only be prepared to conſider what the us of 
it is amongſt us. 

The term with them, ſignified certain es. 
tions of the voice, or notes annexed to certain 


ſyllables, in ſuch proportions as probably con- 


tributed to make their ſpeech muſical. Of 
theſe they had chiefly three in general uſe, 


which were denominated accents, and che term 


uſed in che plural number. 


The 
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The term with us has no reference to in- 
llections of the voice, or muſical notes, but on- 


20 ly means a peculiar manner of diſtinguiſhing 


one ſyllable of a word from the reſt, denomi- 
. nated by us accent; and the term for that rea- 
ſon uſed by us in the ſingular number. | 
This diſtinction is made by us in two ways; 
either by dwelling longer upon one ſyllable 
than the reſt; or by giving it a ſmarter per- 
cuſſion of the voice in utterance. Of the firſt 
of theſe, we have inſtances in the words glory, 
father, holy ; of the laſt, in yaT'TLE, naB'rT; 
BoR'ROW. So that accent, with us, is not re- 
ferred to tune, but to time; to quantity, not 
quality ; to the more equable or precipitate mo- 
tion of the voice, not to the variation of notes 
or inflections. Theſe have nothing to do with 
words feparately taken, and are only made 
uſe of, to enforce, or adorn them, when they 
are ranged in ſentences. | | 
It is by the accent chiefly that the quantity 
of our fyllables is regulated; but not accord- 
ing to the miſtaken rule laid down by all who 
have written on the ſubjeQ, that the accent al- 
ways makes the ſyllable long; than which there 
cannot be any thing more falſe. ' For the two 
ways of diſtinguiſhing ſyllables by accent, as 
mentioned before, are directly oppoſite, and 
produce quite contrary effects; the one, by 
G dwelling 
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dwelling on the ſyllable, neceſſarily makes it 
long; the other, by the ſmart percuſſion of the 
voice, as neceſſarily makes it ſhort. Thus the 
firſt ſyllables in glory, father, holy, are long; 
whilſt thoſe in battle, habit, borrow, are ſhort. 
The quantity depends upon the ſeat of the ac- 
cent, whether it be on the vowel or conſonant; 
if on the vowel, the ſyllable is neceſſarily long, 
as it makes the vowel long; if on the conſonant, 


it may be either long or ſhort, according to 


the nature of the conſonant, or the time taken 
up in dwelling upon it. If the conſonant be 
in its nature a ſhort one, the ſyllable is neceſ- 
farily ſhort. | If it be a long one, that is, one 


| whoſe ſound is capable of being lengthened, it 


may-be long or ſhort at the will of the ſpeaker. 
By a ſhort conſonant I mean one whoſe 
ſound cannot be continued after a vowel, ſuch 
as c or k pt, as ac, ap, at—whillt that of long 


- conſonants can, as, el em en er ev, &c. If we 


change the ſeat of the accent in the inſtances 
before mentioned we ſhould change their quan- 
tity; were we inſtead of 616-xy to ſay lo 
inſtead of Fa- TER Fart'y-tx—inſtead of nõ- 


LY Rnor'-y—the firſt ſyllables would become 


ſhort—as on the other hand, were we to dwell 
on the vowels inſtead of the conſonants in the 
laſt inſtances they would change from ſhort to 
long—ſhould we for inſtance inſtead of bat'ile 
h ſay 
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ſay bättle for ha · bit habit and for bor! ro 
borrow. This is one of the chief ſources of 


the difference between the Scotch and Engliſh 
gentlemen in the pronunciation of Engliſh; 


I mean, the laying the accent on the vowel, in- 
ſtead of the conſonant, by which meays they 


make ſyllables long, that are ſhort with us. 


And here I cannot help taking notice of a 


circumſtance, which ſhews in the, ſtrongeſt 
light, the amazing deficiency of thoſe, who 
have hitherto employed their labours on that 
lubject, in point of knowledge of the true ge- 
nius and conſtitution of our tongue. Several 
of the compilers of diftionaries, vocabularies, 


and ſpelling books, have undertaken to mark 


the accents of our words; but ſo little acquaint- 
ed were they with the nature of our accent, 
that they thought it neceſſary only to mark the 


ſyllable on which the ſtreſs is to be laid, with- 
out marking the particular letter of the ſyllable 


to which the accent belongs. They have there- 
fore marked them by one uniform rule, that 
of placing the accent always over the yowel of 
the diſtinguiſhed ſyllable. By which means 
they have done worſe, than if they had not 
pointed out ſuch ſyllables at all ; for this rule, 
inſtead of guiding ſtrangers to a i pronunci- 
ation, infallibly leads them to a wrong one, 
whenever the accent ſhould be placed on che 

3 PR. 
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conſonant. Thus all foreigners and provin- 
cials, muſt for ever be miſted, by conſulting 
ſuch diftionaties. For inſtance, if they look 
for the word endeavour, finding the accent upon 
the vowel e, they will of courſe found it en- 
deavour. In the fame manner dedicate will 
be called de-dicate, precip'itate precipitate— 
hab'it, hai-bit—and ſo on. Now had they only 
attended to the plain rule, of placing the accent 
always over the conſonant, whenever the ſtreſs 
is upon that, they would have afforded the 
beſt and moſt general guide to juſt pronuncia- 
tion, that could be found with regard to our 
tongue. For it is an unerring rule thro'out 
the whole, that whenever the accent is on the 
conſonant, the preceding vowel has a ſhort 
found. As there is alſo another infallible rule 
in our tongue, that no vowel ever has a long 
ſound in an unaccented ſyllable, if this article 
of accent were properly adjuſted, it would 
prove a maſter-key to the pronunciation of our 
whole tongue. 

When we ſee ſuch a palpable and groſs miſ- 
take as this, in our compilers of dictionaries, 
we ſhould be at à loſs to account for it, if we 
did not refleR, that they, as well as our gramma- 
rians, have never examined the ſtate of the liv- 
ing tongue, but wholly confined their labours 
to the dead written language: their chief ob- 
ject 
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jeR therefore has been to aſſiſt ſilent readers, 
in comprehending the meaning of the words; 
not thoſe ho are to read aloud, in a proper de- 
livery; to teach men how to write, not how to 
ſpeak correctly. In this view, the marking the 
ſyllable alone on which the accent is laid, with- 
out attending to the particular letter, would 
anſwer their purpoſe, as it would enable wri- 
ters to arrange their words properly in metre, 
according to the rules of Engliſh verſification. 
Every word in our language of more ſyllables 
than one has an accented ſyllable. The longer 
polyſyllables, have frequently two accents, but 
one is ſo much ſtronger than the other, as to 
ſhew that it is but one word; and the inferior 
accent is always leſs forcible, than any accent 
that is the fingle one in a word. Thus in the 
word expos'tulato'ry—the ſtrongeſt accent is on 
the ſecond ſyllable pos“, but there is a fainter 
accent on the laſt ſyllable but one, ſounded 
tur, expos''tulatur-ry, as a ſucceſſion of four 
unaccented ſyllables would not be agreeable to 
the ear, and might prevent diſtinct articulation, 
All monoſyllables in our language are alſo ac- 
cented, the particles alone excepted, which are 
always without accent, when not emphatical ; 
and they are long or ſhort, in the ſame manner 
as before mentioned, according as the ſeat of 
the accent is on the vowel or conſonant. Thus, 

G 3 ad'd, 
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add, kl, bid, rod, cit, are all ſhort, the voice 
paſting” quickly over the vowel to the conſo- 
nant; but for the contrary reaſon, the words 
all, laid, bide, röad, cübe, are long, the accent 
being on the vowels, on which the voice dwells 
fome time before it founds the conſonants. 
As no utterance ean be agreeable to the ear, 
which is void of proportion ; and as all quan- 
tity, or proportion of time in utterance, de- 
pends upon a due obſervation of the accent; 
it is a matter of abſolute neceſſity to all, who 
would arrive at a good and graceful delivery, 
to be maſter of that point. Nor is the uſe of 
accent in our language confined to quantity 
alone ; but it is alſo the chief mark by which 
words are diſtinguiſfied”! from mere ſyllables, 
Or rather 1 may ſay, it is the very eſſence of 
words, which without that, would be only fo 
many collections of ſyllables. The effence of 
a ſyllable conſiſts in articulation only, for 
every articulate ſound of courſe forms a ſylla- 
ble. The eſſence of a word conſiſts in accent 
as well as articulation. This will be made 
clear by an inſtance. If I pronounce the word 
ar-ti-cu-la-tion, in that manner, without diſtin- 
guiſhing, any ſyllable from the reſt, it is no 
longer a word, but a ſucceſſion of ſyllables ; 
but when J pronounce it articulation, laying 
an accent on the ynable la, that it is which 
| conſtitutes 
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conſtitutes a word, by uniting the preceding 
ſyllables,” and the ſubſequent one to itſelf. 
And with-reſpe& to monoſyllables, all which 
can properly be called words, are accented; for 
the particles, which are unaccented, can dif. 
charge their office perfectly in their mere ſyllabic 
ſtate; they being in fact nothing more than ſim- 
ple articulate ſounds to mark the relation and dif- 
ference between words, and are therefore bet- 


ter fitted for that office, by being ſomewhat dif- 


ferent from words, than if they were of the 
ſame claſs; and indeed in their very name of 
particles, this diſtinction ſeems to have been 
intended. But when, by being emphatical, 
they obtain an accent, they then become words; 
not only in name, but in fact; as in that caſe 


they ſtand in the Toon of words and diſcharge 
their office. | | N 
It is true this matmer of diſtinguiſhing words 


from mere ſyllables is not neceſſary, nor the 
only way by which it can be done. The 
Greeks we know had another manner, which 


Vas that of diſtinguiſhing them by a certain 


tone or note annexed to each word, which un- 
der their nice regulations, muſt have contri- 
buted to make their ſpeech more muſical and 
pleaſing to the ear, than that of any other na- 
tion in che world; and this was acknowledged 
by the natives of all other countries who viſit- 

| G 4 ed 
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ed them, and even by the Romans themſelves, 
in the height of their glory. Nay it was known 
that foreigners liſtened to their orators, tho? they 
dlid not underſtand their language, with as much 
pleaſure as we do to Italian ſingers ; from the 
mere delight they took, in the harmony of their 
utterance. . But as this is a method not purſued 
by any of the moderns, excepting the Chineſe, 
of whom we know but little, and a thing about 
which ve can have but very obſcure ideas, it 
would anſwer no end to beſtow uy farther con- 
ſideration upon it. 

The third way of diſtinguiſhing words from 
| Tylables, is by making a perceptible pauſe at 
the end of each word. This laft is the practice 
of many modern nations; but in languages that 
abound in long ſyllables, and whoſe words are 
therefore often compoſed of ſyllables of an 
equal length, this method of diſtinguiſhing them 
by perceptible pauſes, muſt add to the tedioul- 
neſs, with which the ear is diſguſted by a ſuc- 
ceſſion of long ſounds. 

JZ3ome certain method of diſtinguiſhing words 

from mere ſyllables, muſt evidently be one of 
the firſt ſteps taken, in reducing language to 
any degree of regularity; and this can be 
done only by one of the three ways before 
mentioned: either by affixing an accent to each 
word ; or a certain note or tone; or a pauſe 
3 at 
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at the end. The ſecond method uſed by the 
Greeks has never been the practice of any part 


of Europe, and therefore it would be but fruitleſs 
labour to examine it. But it 1s well worth the 
pains to enquire, whether the firſt uſed by us, 


or the latter by many other nations, is in its 


own nature beſt ; as it may turn our attention 
to a point hitherto little conſidered, and yet 
which is one of the chief ſources of ſuperiority 
that we have over our neighbours; and one of 
the greateſt perfettions of which our language 


has to boaſt. But above all, becauſe the know- 
ledge of this will make every native of theſe - 


kingdoms better acquainted with the peculiar 
genius of our tongue, and afford him one of 
the belt lights to guide him to a juſt and har- 
monious delivery. 

Now to compare theſe two ways of Aiſlin- 
guiſhing words, by accent, or by pauſe; firſt 


with regard to utility, and next to ornament. 


With reſpett to utility, it muſt be allowed, 
that the method of diſtinguiſhing words from 
mere ſyllables, which is the moſt evident and 
preciſe, and which takes up the leaſt time, is 
beſt. Now there cannot dhe a more evident or 
preciſe diſtinction, than that of accent; nor one 
which can be executed with more eaſe and cer- 
tainty ; 1t requires no nicety of ear, as in the, 
diſtinguiſhing of tones, or meaſuring time ; it 

only 


very eſſence conſiſts in takin 


- 
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only demands that one ſyllable ſhould have . 


greater ſtreſs laid on it than others: and the 
only difference is in laying the ſtreſs on the 
vowel or conſonant, which is of courſe ac- 
quired by natives, and by a proper method, 
might ſoon be obtained by others. But the 
diſtin&ion' by pauſes, having reference to the 
meaſurement” of time, can have no certain rule 
in irregular diſcourſe, and muſt depend upon 
the ear of each individual. We know how dif- 
ficult it is to obſerve exactneſs of time in the 
pauſes of muſic, even with the aſſiſtance of rules 
and marks; how much more ſo muſt it be 


where there are none? And with reſpe& to 
* brevity, it muſt be evident, that the way of 
marking them, which adds not at all to their 


natural time, muſt be preferable to that whoſe 
up more time. 


In point of uſe therefore accent has clearly the 
preference. Now let us conſider them with 


regard to ornament. 


The ornament of ſpeech, fo far as reldgen to 


ſound, conſiſts in the pleaſure which it gives 


the ear. This is the reſult of harmony; and 


harmony, of proportion and variety, of tones 


and times. Nov as tones are here out of the 


queſtion, let us ſee which of theſe ways bids 
faireſt for fixing a juſt meaſurement of propor- 


tion, and agreeable variety of times. 
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I have already mentioned that when the ac- 
eent is on the vowel, it of courſe makes the ſyl- 
lable long; and when the accent is on the con- 
ſonant, the ſyllable may be either long or ſhort, 
according to the nature of the conſonant, or 


will of the ſpeakers. | And as the accent alone 


is a ſufficient diſtindtion of words, without 
pauſing longer at the end of them, than at the 
end of a ſyllable, excepting where the ſenſe re- 
quires it; and as all unaccented ſyllables are 
ſhort, the quantity of our ſyllables is adjuſted 
by the eaſieſt and ſimpleſt rule in the world, 
and in the exatteſt proportion. When we con- 
ſider too, that this is effected by the very power 
which conſtitutes words, and rendered manifeſt 


by the ſame mark, which diſtinguiſnes words 


from mere ſyllables, it ought to ſtrike us with 
admiration. It is a maxim in mechanicks, that 
the fewer and ſimpler the principles are by 
which any machine is conſtructed to anſwer its 
end, the better; and the ſame will hold here. 
But in the manner of diſtinguiſhing words 
from ſyllables by longer pauſes at their end, it 


will be extremely difficult, as was before ob- 


ſerved, to keep a due proportion in that way. 
Some will be apt to run their words too cloſe 
together, and ſo reduce them to the ſtate of ſyl- 
lables: Or they will make the pauſes too long, 
which may confound op ſenſe, take up much 

ceny 


meu z u 


unneceſſary time in diſcourſe, and produce a 
tediouſneſs very diſguſting to the ear. But 
ſuppoſing chat a due medium could be obſerv- 
ed, which is ſcarce poſſible at beſt, and in ge- 
neral is utterly impoſſible, this method of diſ—- 
tinguiſhing words, muſt; in its own nature, pre- 
vent any regular proportion of time being 
ſettled, in the delivery of ſuch a language. 
For as the time of the pauſe muſt be equal at 
the end of each word, and as words are conſti- 
tuted of different numbers of ſyllables, the diſ- 
tance of thoſe pauſes from each other muſt de- 
pend wholly upon the inequality of the words 
which compoſe the ſentences, and therefore 
never can be reduced to any certain proportion. 
If for inſtance, a word of two ſyllables is fol- 
lowed by a monoſyllable, and that by a word 
of five ſyllables, all of the ſame length ; the dif- 
tance. of time between the firſt verbal pauſe 
and the ſecond, will be as two to one; and the 
diſtance of time between the ſecond and third, 
will be as one to five; and out of ſuch une- 
qual and uncertain proportions, nothing h harmo- 
nious can be produced. 

Another reaſon, againſt uſing this method of 
diſtinguiſhing words from ſyllables by final 
pauſes, is, that pauſes or ſtops of the voice, are 
chiefly uſed to point out the conneRion and 
dependance which words have on each other, 

| by 
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by dividing ſentences into different members, 
according to their connection, and marking 
that conneQtion by different lengths of pauſes. 


Nou if the ſame method is taken to diſtinguiſh 


words from each other, as is uſed to diſtinguiſh 
the different members of ſentences, it will hard- 
ly be poſſible to hinder their intereſts from 
claſhing, and producing confuſion in the mean- 
ing. And as the making ourſelves clearly un- 
derſtood, is the chief end of ſpeech, the article 
of perceptible pauſes, or the ſtops of the voice, 


fo effentially neceſſary to that end, ſhould be 


applied to that uſe only. 

As there are but the three ways before men- 
tioned by which words can be diſtinguiſhed, 
either one, or more of them muſt be adopted, 
by all who aim at any regularity of utterance. 
If more than one way be introduced, it will 
breed confuſion, and it will be impoſſible to 
ſettle any due proportion. In the French lan- 
guage, I mean in the public delivery of it, 
where they aim at regularity, all three are uſed 
on different occaſions. Sometimes words are 
diſtinguiſhed by perceptible pauſes; ſometimes 
by accents; ſometimes by tones. This promil- 


cuous uſe of them is ſubverſive of all harmony, 


and takes off from the ſeveral powers of each 
in their diſtintt provinces. Where a language 
abounds in words compoſed of gray equat 
ly 
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N 1y long, they muſt appear to be equally accent- 


ed, and nothing can diſtinguiſh them in that 
caſe but verbal pauſes; or tones; the incon- 


venience of the former has been already laid 


open, and if the latter are not ſettled by a mu- 
fical' ſcale, ſo far as they prevail, they muſt 


render the ſound of the language diſcordant 


to the ear. Accent as a ſure mark of diſtinc- 
tion, can only take place in ſuch words as are 
compoſed of ſhort ſyllables, or of one long and 
the reſt ſhort. This may be ſeen in every 
word of the Engliſh language compoſed of 
more ſyllables than one; as no vowel ever has 


its full long ſound unleſs it be accented. Thus 
in the word admire the i in the laſt ſyllable 


- 


Ke. in moſt of which wqrds the ſyllables are 


being accented has its full long ſound; but 
when by the addition of a ſyllable the ſeat of 
the accent is changed, as in ad/mirable, the 7 is 
changed to a ſhort one. The beſt way of ſee- 


ing clearly the difference between the genius 


of the French tongue and ours in this reſpect, 
will be to ſound a number of words immediate- 


» ly borrowed. from them, and ſee in what the 


diverſity of pronunciation conſiſts. Such as 


abãndõn ban don, combat com bat, college col 


lege, cõmmũn com'/mon, companion companion, 
Europe Europe, obſtacle ob'ſtäclé, ſolide ſolid, 
DoReur Doc/tor,faveiir favoùr, boneur hon our, 


all 


- 
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all long in the French, and ſhort in the Engliſh, 
as the dccents are placed on the vowels in the 
French and on the conſonants in the 'Engliſh. 
This it is which makes moſt of their words ap- 
pear to an Engliſh ear to have as many accents 
as ſyllables, by obliging them to give an equal 
ſtreſs to them. And this would be our caſe 
alſo, even with the ſhort ſound of the vowels, 
if we were to reſt an equal time upon each ſyl- 
lable, as they do: For inſtance, if inſtead of 
aban/don we ſhould ſay a-ban'=don,, for com 
bat com'-bit, for common com mon. But this 
.amongſt us would bt evidently not pronounc- 
ing words, but ſyllables only, as children do 
when learning to ſpell. The-efſence of Eng- 
liſh words conſiſting in accent, as that of ſylla- 
bles in articulation. We know that there are 
as many ſyllables as we hear articulate ſounds, 
and as many words as we hear accents. So that 
if any one places two equal accents; on the 
ſame word, it ſounds to our ear like two words. 
As if we ſhould ſay fortune inſtead of fortune ; 
nature for nattire; hor'rours for hor'rours, bat'- 
tlement for  batt'lemEnt, &c, Whoever will 
attend to this point, will find, that nothing is 
more common in public ſpeakers, but particu- 
larly thoſe of the ſtage, than to commit this 
fault; and in this the peculiarity, of -what, is 
called threatical pronunciation, chiefly conſiſts. | 

' | Nor 
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Nor can there be a greater fault in pronuncia- 


tion than this, as it is an offence againſt the 


conſtitution of our tongue; againſt the funda- 
mental rule upon which the very eſſence of our 
words depends; and which is ſo univerſal, that 
there is not a ſingle exception to it, in our 
whole language when the words are properly 
pronounced. 

Since therefore it muſt be allowed, that in 
point of utility, that method of diſtinguiſhing 
words from ſyllables, which is ſhorteſt, cleareſt, 


and moſt conſtant (that is which admits of the 


feweſt exceptions) is the beſt, I have already 


| ſhewn that all theſe qualities belong to accent. 


It is ſhorteſt, becauſe it renders all other ſylla- 
bles ſhort, which need only be articulated and 
not dwelt upon; and becauſe it puts an end to 


the neceſſity of verbal pauſes, which need be 


no longer than the ſyllabic, the accent alone 
ſufficiently diſtinguiſhing words. It is clear- 
eſt, becauſe the diſtinction muſt be obvious to 
every one who knows what an accent is, and 
he can never miſtake or doubt. And it is 
moſt conſtant, for it never admits of an excep- 
tion, as every word has an accent.” 

And as to harmony, or the fettling the quan- 


tity, or proportion of ſyllables to each other, in 
order to produce metrical feet, there could not 
be deviſed à more eaſy, clear, or certain me- 
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zhod, than that of doing it by the very ſame 
rule, which points out the diſtinction of words; 


ſo that he who, is maſter of the one, of courſe 
becomes maſter of the other. When we reflett 
too, that this is the ſource from which is de- 


rived the plenty of ſhort ſyllables, yet in a pro- 
portional ratio to the long ones, in which re- 


ſpett· all modern languages (our own excepted) 


are ſo defeRtive, as either to be wholly incapa- 


ble of numbers, or but ill adapted to them ; and 
that by the variety of the ſeat of accent, our 
words eaſily and naturally fall into all ſorts of 
metrical feet, it muſt be acknowledged that in 
point of beauty and elegance, we have as great 
advantage over other tongues, by means of our 


uſe of the accent, as we have in ſhortneſs and 


diſtinttneſs. 

Nor is this all ; for by means of accent, the 
times of pauſes alſo are rendered quicker, and 
their proportions more eaſily to be adjuſted, 
and obſerved., Verbal pauſes becoming un- 
neceſſary, the ſentential only take place; it fol- 
lows of courſe, ihat the ſmalleſt ſentential pauſe, 
need not be longer than what would be neceſ- 
ſary to a verbal one; and conſequently one 
half leſs than where the others are uſed : for 
where verbal pauſes take place, the ſmalleſt ſen- 
tential pauſe, to make a proportional diſtinc= 


tion of one from the other, muſt be the double 
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of the verbal one, and the reſt follow in that 
proportion; which muſt occaſion a dull and 
diſguſting tediouſneſs. For pauſes having no 
real beauty in themſelves, like tones, and being 
uſed thro* neceſſity only, in order to make the 
Tenſe more clear, cannot be too ſhort, provided 
they fully anſwer that end; therefore the mea- 
ſure of the ſmalleſt pauſe, ſhould be its mani- 
feſt perceptibility ; all additional time beyond 
this, being unneceſſary. And as the only beau- 
ty, Which can ariſe from pauſes, muſt depend 
upon a due obſervation of proportion in their 
duration, according as the different members 
which compoſe a ſentence require ; the fewer 
in number the pauſes are, the eaſier will it be 
to obſerve that proportion. Now where ſen- 
tential pauſes only take place, they will be but 
four in number, as the comma, ſemicolon, co- 
Jon, and full top. But if the verbal pauſe be 
admitted, there wi five, and a much more 
difficult ratio introduced, as I have already 
ſhewn; - Beſides, as was before obſerved, where 
verbal pauſes take place, it is impoſſible any 
regular proportion of time ean be obferved, 
words being formed of fuch different and une- 
qual numbers of ſyllables; and over theſe the 
compoſer has no power: But it is not ſo with 
regard to ſentential pauſes; for as the conſtruc- 


| tion of periods, or verſes, and their different 
8 | members, 
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members, depends, wholly upon the will of the 
compoſer, it is in his power. to make ſuch a 
proportional ratio of the nerd as hart to 
produce harmon x. 

Thus far then no laoguage t can appear to be 
built upon ſimpler, eaſier, or more regular 
principles. All our thoughts are communi- 
cated in ſentences; ſentences are compoſed of 
words and pauſes; words are made up of ſylla- 
bles, and ſyllables of letters. Sound is the eſ- 
ſence of letters, articulation of ſyllables, accent 
of words, and collections of words united by 
emphaſis and divided by proper pauſes, of ſen- 
tences. And accent at the ſame time that-it- 
conſtitutes words, ſettles their quantity, and 
prepares the way for due and proportional 
pauſes. Thus words, conſidered as the marks 
of our ideas, in the nature of coin, come from 
the mint with the cleareſt and plaineſt ſtamp ; 
and are fitted in the beſt manner, for a ready and 
briſk circulation, in the commerce of diſcourſe. 

I ſhall now conclude this head with a few prac- 
tical rules for the ftrit obſervation of the laws 
of accent; the neceſſity of which, I hope, is by 
this time apparent to all my hearers. 

All perſons who pronounce Engliſh words 
properly, of courſe lay the accent right, as that 
is part of pronunciation ; and never fail to-do 
ſo in 5 But many, when they come 

H 2 to 


to read or ſpeak in public, tranſgreſs the rules 
of accent. This ariſes from a miſtaken notion 
in ſome, that words are rendered more diſtin&. 
to a large aſſembly, by dwelling longer upon 
the ſyllables which compoſe them; and in 
others, that it adds to the pomp and ſolemnity 
of public declamation, in which they think eve- 
Ty thing ought to be different from private 
diſcourſe,” This has been chiefly the vice of 
the ſtage, and has principally given riſe to the 
diſtinction of what is commonly called Theatri- 
cal Declamation, in oppoſition to that of the 
natural kind; into an imitation of which many 
public ſpeakers have been betrayed, and their 
manner called on that account Theatrical. Up- 
on examination it would appear, that it ariſes 
chiefly from their dwelling upon ſyllables that 
are unaccented, thro* a notion that it makes the 
words move more flow, ſtately, and uniform, 
than the quicker and more ſpirited accents will 
allow, This was a fault which Shakeſpear com- 
plained of in his time, and which has not been 
thoroughly amended ſince ; tho' there have 
been ſome late efforts towards it, and ſome pro- 
greſs made in it. The paſſage alluded to in 
Shake ſpear is in the advice given to the player 
by Hamlet; where in laying down rules for a 
juſt delivery, he ſays, Speak the ſpeech I 
pray you as I pronounced it to you, tripping- 

. ly 
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© ly on the tongue; but if you mouth it, as 
* ſome of our actors do, 1 had as lieve the 
* town-crier ſpoke my lines. - By * trippingly 
© on the tongue,“ he means the bounding from 
accent to accent; tripping along from word to 
word, without reſting on ſyllables by the way. 
And by mouthing, is meant, dwelling upon ſyl- 
Jables that have no accent, and ought therefore 
to be uttered as quickly. as is gonſiſtent with 
diſtin articulation ; or prolonging the ſounds 
of the accented ſyllables, beyond their due pro- 
portion of time. The leaſt degree of faultineſs 
in this reſpe&, gives an artificial air to lan- 
guage z inaſmuch as it differs from the uſual, 
and what is commonly called, natural manner 
of utterance; and is on that account, of all 
others, to be avoided moſt by public ſpeakers; 
whoſe buſineſs it is induſtriouſly to conceal art; 
And chiefly by players, whoſe office it is, in 
Shakeſpear's pbraſe, to hold, as it were, a mir- 
* rour up to nature. It is true this vice does 
not prevail ſo much at preſent, as it has done 
in the memory of many perſons now living; 
when it was thought an impropriety, to have 
any thing reſembling real life, in the repreſent- 
ation of Tragedy ; when men were neither to 
walk nor ſpeak like human creatures: and had 
* neither the accent of Chriſtians nor the gait of 
* Chriſtians, Pagans or men.” Some indeed may 
: H 3 ſay, 
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ſay, like the player in Hamlet, © we hope we 
© have reformed that indifferently amongſt us; 
to whom 1 ſhould reply in Hamlet's words, 0 
© reform it altogether ;* and give the ſame carn- 
eſt advice to all public ſpeakers whatſoever ; 
not only, on account of the artificial air before- 
mentioned which it gives to the utterance, but 
alſo as it changes the very genius of our 
tongue, and deprives it of that great ſource of 
diſtinaneſs, and proportion, which I have be- 
fore explained. If any one pronounces the 
words fortane, in'-croac'h-men't, con/jeQure, 
grati-tüde, tõ-morrõw, hap'pin&ſs, patien'ce ; 
he does not utter words, at leaſt not Engliſh 
words, but ſyllables ; which with us, are always 
tied together by an accent; as, for'tune, in- 
croachment, conjec'ture, grat/itude, tomor'row, 
hap'/pineſs, patience. And yet, this is an er- 
rour, which almoſt all perſons who ſpeak with 
ſolemnity, run into, for want of knowing in 
what true ſolemnity of delivery conſiſts, 
Which, tho? it may demand a flower utterance 
than uſual, yet, requires that the ſame propor- 
tion in point of quantity be obſerved in the 
ſyllables, as there is in muſical notes, when the 
ſame tune is played in quicker or ſlower time. 
But of this I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more 
at large hereafter, 
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The only rule, with regard to this head, ne- 
ceſſary to be obſerved by all public ſpeakers, 
who can pronounce Engliſh properly, is to lay 
the accent always on the ſame ſyllable, and the 
ſame letter of the ſyllable, which they uſually 
do in common diſcourſe, and to take care not 
to lay any accent or ſtreſs, upon any other ſyl- 
lable. A rule ſo plain and eaſy, that nothing 
but affeRation, or bad habits, contrafted from 
imitating others, can prevent its always taking 
place. And yet the want of knowing, or at- 
tending to this rule, is one of the chief ſources, 
of the unnatural manner of declaiming, which 
is ſo generally complained of, tho? few can tell 
exactly where the fault lies. 

I ſhall only add upon this head, that there 
are few things in our language, ſo regular, and 
well ſettled, as the article of accent. It is true 
there are ſome words that have occaſioned 
many diſputes about the ſeat of the accent, and 
have had their different partiſans ; ſuch as con- 
cordance or concor'dance, ref ractory or re- 
frac'tory, cor'ruptible or corrup'tible, accen't- 
ed or ac'/cented; the accenting of theſe 
being doubtful, every man is at liberty to 
chooſe which he likes beſt; and in giving the 
preference, the ear beyond all doubt ought 
to be conſulted, as to that which forms the 


moſt agreeable ſound, rather than an abſurd, 
H 4 pedantic 
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pedantic rule, attempted to be laid down, that 
of throwing the accent as far back as poſſible; 


which has no foundation in the genius of our 


tongue, and muſt frequently produce the moſt 
diſcordant ſounds. And if any one who has 
the liberty of chooſing, ſhould prefer the ſound 
of con cordance, to concordance ; ref ractory 


to refrac'tory, or cor'ruptible to corrup'tible ; 


he cannot poſſibly make any one form a better 
opinion of his judgment, but I am ſure he will 
give thoſe who have any {kill in ſounds a very 
bag one e of bas ear. 
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AVING treated of Accent, I now proceed 
to conſider the next head, that of Em- 
pbaſis. | 
Emphaſis, diſcharges in ſentences, the ſame 
kind of office, that accent does in words. As 
accent, is the link which ties ſyllables together, 
and forms them into words; ſo emphaſis, unites 
words together, and forms them into ſentences, 
or members of ſentences. As accent,  digni- 
fies the ſyllable on which it is laid, and makes 
it more diſtinguiſhed by the ear than the reſt; 
ſo emphaſis, ennobles the word to which it be- 
longs, and preſents it in a ſtronger light to. the 
underſtanding. Accent, is the mark which 
diſtinguiſhes words from each other, as ſimple 
types of our ideas, without reference to their 
agreement or diſagreement : Emphaſis, is the 
mark which points out their ſeveral degrees 
of relationſhip, and the rank which they hold 
in the mind. Accent, addreſſes itſelf to the 
ear 
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ear only; emphaſis, thro” the ear, to the under. 
ſanding. Were there no accents, words would 
be refolved into their original fyllables: Were 
there no emphaſis, ſentences would be refolv- 
ed into their original words; and in this caſe, 
the hearer muſt be at the pains himſelf, firſt, 
of making out the words, and afterwards their 
meaning: And as this could not be done, with- 
out ſuch length of pauſes, at the end of fen- 
tences, and their ſeveral members, as would 
allow him time to revolve. in his memory, the 
founds which had been uttered, it would make 
the action of liſtening to diſcourſe laborious 
and diſguſtingly tedious. Whereas by the uſe 
of accent and emphaſis, Words, and their 
meaning, being pointed out by certain marks, 
at the ſame time that they are uttered, the hearer 
has all trouble ſaved, but that of liſtening ; and 
can accompany the ſpeaker at the ſame pace 
that he goes, with as clear a comprehenſion of 
the matter offered to his conſideration, as the 
fpeaker himſelf has, if the ſpeaker delivers him- 
ſelf well. | 

The neceffity of obſerving propriety of em- 
phaſis is ſo great, that the true meaning of words 
cannot be conveyed without it. For the fame 
individual words, ranged in the ſame order, 
may have ſeveral different meanings, according 
7 the placing of the emphaſis, Thus, to uſe a 
* trite 
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trite inſtance, the following ſentence may have 
as many different meanings, as there are words 
in it, by varying the emphaſis. Shall you 
ride to town to-morrow ?* If the emphaſis is on 
ſhall, as, ſhall you ride to town to-morrow? it 
implies, that the perſon ſpoken to had expreſſ- 
ed before ſuch an intention, but that there is 
ſome doubt in the queſtioner, whether he be 
determined on it or not, and the anſwer may 
be, "Certainly, or, I am not ſure. If it be on 
you, as ſhall you ride to town to-morrow ? the 
queſtion implies that ſome one is to go, and do 
you mean to go yourſelf, or ſend ſome one in 
your ſtead? and the anſwer may be, No, but 
my ſervant ſhall. If on ride, as, ſhall you 
ride, &c. ? the anſwer may be, No, I ſhall 
walk, or go in a coach. If on town, as, ſhall 
you ride to tow'n to-morrow? the anſwer may 
be, No, but I ſhall ride to the foreſt. If on 
to-morrow, as, ſhall you ride to town to-mor- 
row? the anſwer may be, No, not to-morrow, 
but the next day. 

As there is no pointing out the very mean- 
ing of the words by reading, without a proper 
obſervation of emphaſis, it ſurely has been a 
great defedt in the art of writing, that there 
have been no marks invented for ſo neceſſary 
a purpoſe ; as it requires at all times, a painful 
attention in the reader to the context, in order 

to 


| 
| 
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to he able to do it at all; and in many caſes, the 
moſt ſevere attention will not anſwer the end; 
for the emphaſis is often to be regulated, not 


by the preceding part of the ſentence, but by 


the ſubſequent one; which frequently is ſo 
long, that the motion of the eye, cannot pre- 
cede the voice, with ſufficient celerity, to take 
in the meaning in due time, The want of 
ſuch marks is no where ſo ſtrongly perceived 
as inthe general manner of reading the Church 
Service; which is often ſo ill performed, that 
not only the beauty, and ſpirit of the ſervice is 
Joſt, but the very meaning is obſcured, conceal- 


: ed, or wholly perverted. I have heard many 


clergymen, who did not read one ſingle ſen- 
tence as it ſhould be, from the beginning to the 
end; but I have known few who were not guil- 


ty of many faults in omitting, or miſplacing 
the emphaſis. And on this account it is, that 


there is no compoſition in the Engliſh tongue, 
which is at all attended to, ſo little underſtood, 
in general, as the Church Service. This would 
be obvious to any one, who would enter into a 
ſerious examination of the meaning of the ſer- 


vice, and compare it with the manner in which 


it is uſually delivered. Inſtances of impro- 


priety might be furniſhed in abundance thro'- 
out the whole, but to give a few even at the 


firſt ſetting out, IL mean in ſome of the verſes 
8 | from 
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from Scripture, that are read before the ex- 
hortation. Upon examining their true mean- 
ing, my bearers will judge whether they have 
ever heard that meaning expreſſed in the de- 
livery. The uſual manner of reading the fol 
lowing text is chis: 

Enter not into judgment with thy ſer vant, 0 
Lord, for in thy sight, ſhall no man living be 
3us'tified. 

Here the words not, fer vant, Sight, Jus tified, 
between which it is impoſſible to find out any 
connection or dependance of one on the other, 
are principally marked. By theſe falſe em- 
phaſes the mind is turned wholly from the 
main purport, and drift of the verſe. Upon 
hearing an emphakis on the particle not, it ex- 
peas quite another concluſion: to make the 
meaning conſiſtent ; and inſtead of the particle 
for, which begins the latter part of the ſentence, 
it would expect a but ; as, enter not into judg- 
ment with thy ſervant, O Lord, But regard me 
with an eye of mercy. When it hears the em- 
phaſis on ſer'vant, it expetts another conclu- 
fon; as, enter not into judgment with thy ſer'- 
want, O Lord, but enter into judgment with 
thoſe who are not thy ſervants. The ſame al- 
ſo will be found in the emphaſes on the words 
fight, and juſtified, So that the ſentence will 
| ſeem to point at ſeveral different meanings, 
and 
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and to have no conſiſtency. But if it be read 
in the following manner, the meaning and con- 
neftion will be obvious. Enter not into ju'dg- 
ment with thy ſervant” O Lord”, for in thy 
fight; ſhall no man living be juſtified. Here 
ve ſee the whole meaning is obvious, and that 
here is a great deal more implied, than the 
mere words could expreſs, without the aid of 
proper emphaſis. Enter not into judgment 
with thy ſervant, O Lord That is, enter not, 
O Lord, into the ſeverity of judgment with 


thy creature, for in thy ſight—which is all- 


piercing and can ſpy the ſmalleſt blemiſh— 
' hall no man living be juſtified—No man on 
earth, no not the beſt ſhall be found perfect, or 
ſufficiently pure, to ſtand the examination, of 
the eye of purity itſelf. —For in th'y ſight ſhall 

no man living be juſtified. Upon this ſen- 
tence thus pronounced, the following n 
paſſage in Job may be a comment. 

How then can man be juſtified with God? 
or how can he be clean that is born of woman? 
Behold even to the moon, and it ſhineth not; 
yea the ftars are not pure in his fight. How 
much leſs man, that i is a worm; and the ſon of 
man; which i's a worm. 


The following verſe is generally pronounced 


in a manner equally __ 
nia: 


* * = 
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IF we ſay that we have no ſin, we deceive 
ourſelv'es, and the truth is not in us; but if we 


confeſs our fi'ns, He is faithful and juſt to for- 


give us our ſi ns, and to cleanſe us * all un- 
rig hteouſneſs. 

« If ve ſay that we have no ſin”, Here, by 
laying the ſtrong emphaſis on the word ſay we 
are led to a wrong meaning, as if we only faid 
it with our lips, but did not think ſo. How 
then can the concluſion follow of deceiving 
ourſelves? We may deceive others by. ſaying 
what is falſe, but it is only by thinking falſely 
we can deceive ourſelves. Which is the true 
meaning of the words properly pronounced. If 


we ſay that we have no fi'n, we deceive our- 


ſel'ves.—That is, If there be any amongſt us, ſo 
vainly blind to their own faults, as to imagine they 
are without fin, they deceive themſelves. This 


ſentence is not an affirmative one, but condi- 


tional. It does not ſay that there are any ſuch 
amongſt us, but, J there be any ſuch; and 
therefore the conditional particle I, is in this 
caſe emphatical. If we ſay that we have no 
{i'n, we deceive ourſe'lves—and the truth is 
not in us. Here is another fault committed 
in laying the emphaſis on the words i'n us only, 
whilſt the word truth, which is the important 
one, is {lightly paſſed over. And the truth as 
not i'n us, That is, the opinion entertained of 

= ourſelves 
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ourſelves is falſe. This ſtrong emphaſis laid 
only on the words i'n us, is the more unpar- 
donable in thoſe who lay ſuch an emphaſis on 
the word ſay, becauſe it by no means follows 
that the truth is not in us, becauſe we ſay other- 
wiſe; à man may think the truth, and fay the 
contrary;/and this very phraſe proves the mean. 
ing of the text as before explained, that it re- 
' Jates to thinking. nat ſaying; as it expreſaly 
fays the truth is not in bus. that is, we think 
falſely. | 

Rut i we confeſs our 1 ns“ Here again 
the falſe emphaſis is laid on the word ut, 
whilſt the principal circumſtance that of con- 
ſe ſſing our fins, is ſlightly paſſed over. But 
if we confe'ſs our ſins, — that is, if upon a tho- 
rough ſelf-examination, after having diſcover- 

ed our fins, we make an humble acknowledg- 
ment of them, with a contrite heart, filled with 
penitence, and a thorough deſire and intention 
of reforming; (for all this is implied in the word 
confe'ſs, as no other ſort of confeſſion can be 
of any avail towards obtaining the conſequen- 
tial grace promiſed from it.) How emphatical 
therefore ought this word to ann which nber 
fo much! 18 

There is aer 5 in this 8 
Vbich i is hurried over as if it were a mere par- 


WW when in this place it is a word of ſtrong 
import 
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import, I mean the word but, It is uſually 
read, biit if we confeſs our ſins, as if it were a 
mere diſjunctive particle. Whereas but in this 
fituation ſtands in the place of the words, or 
the other band, as may be ſeen by reading the 
two members of the ſentence and uniting them 
by thoſe words. | 

If we ſay, that we have no ſi'n, we deceive 
ourſe'lves, and the truth“ is not i'n us; on the 
other hand, if we confeſs our ſin 

But—therefore ſtanding in theplace of words; 
ſhould be made emphatical, as all particles are 
when they are ſubſtituted in the place of words. 

But, if we confeſs our ſin's, hE is faithful and 
juſt to forgive us our ſins Who is faithful 


and juſt to forgive us our ſins? Could any one 


conceive that it is the great God of the Uni- 
verſe, who is here ſpoken of in ſo ſlight a way. 
Thro'out the whole ſervice indeed the awful 
name of God is treated ſo familiarly, and fo 


little diſtinguiſhed even from any particle of 


three letters, as muſt give great offence to pious 
ears, It is ſaid of the great Robert Boyle, 
that he never mentioned the name of God, even 
in private diſcourſe, without making a percep- 
tible pauſe after it. How much more would 


this prattice become thoſe who engaged in 


the ſolemn a& of public worſhip, andhawmuch 
would it add to the ſolemnity of that-worſhip? 
I In 
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In this particular text, ſome peculiar manner 
of diſtinguiſhing the relative, which ſtands for 
the name of God, is more eſſentially neceſſary, 
becauſe kis name was not before mentioned, 


and the ſentence cannot even be made ſenſe 


withont it. The pronoun He, ſhould there- 
fore be made very emphatical, and both be 


preceded, and ſucceeded by a perceptible 


pauſe; at the ſame time the eyes ſhould be de- 
voutly raiſed towards heaven, to explain and 
enforce by the look, what is deficient in the 
expreſhon. But, if we confeſs our fins, "He" 
is faithful and juſt to forgive us our ſi ns, &c. 
Theſe laſt words are generally as improperly 
vead as the reſt. The chief emphaſis is here 
alſo often placed on the word ſi'ns, which not 
only mars the ſenſe, but produces a ſad caca- 
phonia, very diſagreeable to the ear, by the 
three ſucceſſive emphaſes on the word fins in 
the fame ſentence. As, If we ſay we have 
mo ſin, we deceive ourſelves, and the truth is 
mot in us; but if we confeſs our ſi'ns, He is 
faithful and juſt to forgive us our fins, &c.“ 
The want of laying the proper emphaſis on the 
word comſeſe, in the former part of the ſentence, 
produces the ſame miſtake in not laying it right 
on dhe word forgive in the latter, as the one is 
-a conſequence of the other. If we confe'ſs our 
Ans, He will forgi've our ſins. | 
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The words, faithful and juft, by being hurri- 
ed over loſe their whole force and import. 
When properly pronounced, there is implied 
in them by means of emphaſis, that God has en- 
tered into a covenant with man that upon con- 
feſſion and repentance he will forgive him his 
ſins; his faith and juſtice therefore are both 
engaged in the performance of this covenant. 
He is faithful, and ju'R, to forgive us our ſins 
and to cleanſe us from all unrig hteouſneſs. 
Here the emphaſis on the word unrighteouſ- 
nels, is as unfortunately placed, as any of the 
others. For the emphaſis ought to be ſtronger 


both on the words cleanſe, and all; the mean- 


ing of the ſentence being, That God, upon our 
confeſſion and penitence, will not only forgive 
our ſins, but likewiſe cleanſe us, not from un- 
righteouſneſs only, but from all unrighteouſs 
neſs, He will purify us entirely, ſo that no 
taint of our former fins ſhall remain. 

I ſhall now read the text in the two ways, firſt 
in the uſual manner, and afterwards in what I 
apprehend to be the right way, in order that 
the difference may be made more apparent. 

If we fa'y that we have no fi'n, we deeeive 
ourle'lves, and the truth is not in us; but if 
we confeſs our ſins, he is faithful and juſt to 
forgive us our ſins, and to cleanſe us from all 


unrig hteouſneſss. | 
12 Now 
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Now in the other way. 
Tf we ſay that we have no ſi n, we deceive 


our ſelves, and the truth is not in us: But“, if 


we confe ſs our fins, He“ is faithful, and ju'ſt, 
to forgive us our fins, and to clea'nſe us, from 
all unrighteouſneſs. 
Had there been proper marks invented for 
emphaſis, ſuch groſs errours could not have 
been committed. And many paſſages in au- 
thors, are on that account, unintelligible to 
moſt readers. To give a remarkable inſtance 
of this, in the play of Macbeth. There is a 
paſſage which, as it has been generally ſpoken 
on'the ſtage, and read by moſt people, is down- 


right nonſenſe; which yet in itſelf is a very 


fine one, and conveys an idea truly ſublime. 


I mean an expreſſion of Macbeth's after he has 


committed the murder, where he ſays, 


Will all great Neptune's ocean waſh this blood 
Clean from my hands? No—theſe my hands will rather, 
The multitudinous ſea incarnadine, 

Making the green one, red. 


Now the laſt ie pronounced in that manner, | 


calling the ſea, the green one, makes flat non- 


ſenſe of it. But if we read it with proper em- 
phaſis and ſtop, and ſay, making the green 
one red. Here is a moſt ſublime idea convey- 


ed, that his hands dipped into the ſea, would 
change 
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change the colour of the whole ocean from 
green to red; making the green—o'ne- red. 
Nor, if ve conſider the diſturbed ſtate of his 
imagination at that time, vill this thought, 
hyperbolical as it may ſeem at firſt view, ap- 
pear at all unnatural. For it is highly proba- 
ble that his fancy at that inſtant preſented all 
objects about him as of that ſanguine hue; nay 
converted the very atmoſphere that ſurround- 
ed him, into a ſea of blood. | | 
Particles whenever they are emphatical 
change the meaning of the words from that 
which belongs to them as pronounced in the 
common. way. Thus if we read this line of 
Othello in the following manner, 


Put out the light, and then, put out the light; . 
it is nonſenſe. But by marking the particle thè 


in the repetition of the ſame words, a new idea 
and a new meaning is preſented to'the mind. 


Put out the light, and then put out the light. 


That is, the light of life, put in oppoſition by 
force of this emphaſis, to the light of the can- 


dle. 


Or elſe the emphaſis on particles introduces 
acceſſary ideas not expreſſed in the words; or 
marks the degrees of emotion better than it 
could be done otherwiſe. Of the firſt we have 


an inſtance in theſe lines of Tamerlang: 
| | I 3 Can't 
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Can'ft thou believe” thy prophet”, or what's more 
That power ſupreme that made thee” an d thy prophet, 
Under this emphaſis on the particle, an'd, is 


payeſt the chief honours, was only a creature 


like thyſelf, made by the ſame Almighty Being, 


and ſubjeR to the ſame laws,* Of the other we 

have an inſtance in this line of Othello: 
Perdition catch my foul but I do lo ve thee, 

This is the uſual way of pronouncing that line, 


by which its peculiar beauty and force is loſt, 


But when it is repeated thus, 


| | Excellent wench ! 
Perdition cateh my foul but I dd love thee— 


the emphaſis on do, marks the vehemence of 


his affection, much better than any emphaſis 
on the verb love could, For when the empha- 
ſis is laid on the verb love, do, becomes a mere 
expletive, being an unneceſſary ſign of the pre- 
ſent tenfe. But when an emphaſis is placed on 
do, it becomes an auxiliary verb, ſignifying an 


att of the ſtrongeſt affirmation. 


Emphaſis is of two kinds; ſimple or com- 


plex. Simple, when it ſerves only to point out 


the plain meaning of any propoſition: complex, 
when befides the meaning, it marks alſo fome 


affettion or emotion of the mind; or gives a 
meaning to words, which they would not have 
| in 


couched the following meaning; this prophet 
whom thou worſhippeſt, and to whom thou 


" 
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in their uſual aceeptation, without fuch empha- 
fis. In the former cafe, emphaſis is little more 
than a ſtronger accent with but little change of 
tone; when it is complex, befides force, there 
is always ſuperadded a manifeft change of tone. 
Simple emphaſis belongs to the calm and com- 
poſed underſtanding ; complex, to the fancy 
and the paſſions. 

By means of Emphaſis what paſſes in the 
mind is often ſhewn in a few words, which 
otherwiſe would require great circumlocution. 
Of which take the following inſtance from the 
play of All for Love. 
the fault was mine '4 
Iao place thee there, where only, Thau, could't fail. 

In this ſcene Anthony, having found out that 
his friend Dolabella, whom he had employed 
on a commiſſion to Cleopatra, inſtead of diſ- 
charging the truſt repoſed in him, had ſuffer- 
ed his own paſſion for that dangerous beauty fo 
far to prevail, as to give up his friend's cauſe, 
and urge his own love-ſuit to her; at firſt, up- 
braids Dolabella in the bittereſt terms for his 
treachery. But afterwards when he cooks a little, 
and his affection for his friend begins to revive, 
he palhates the fault of Dolabella, and takes the 
blame to himſelf, by refleQing on the bewitch- 
ing power of Cleopatra's charms, and that he 
ſhould not have expoſed his friend to a temp- 

14 tation 
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tation ſo irreſiſtible. Now let us ſee how much 
more there is implied in thoſe words, to be 
conveyed by the force of emphaſis, than could 
be if the words were uttered without it, 

one! the fault was mine 

1 To place thee there 

To place thee in ſo dangerous a ſituation; to 


give you an opportunity of a private interview 


ich a voman of fuch faſcinating charms. 
; —— Where only — 
The ſingle ſituation in the world in . 
— — 
Thou * wert my boſom friend; thou whoſe 
perfect honour and fidelity I have approved 


thro'out our whole courſe of friendſhip on all 
other occaſions— 


——conl'dft fail, 


could'ft poſſibly have been found deficient in 


friendſhip or in duty. 
It is this latter uſe of emphaſis chiefly that 


gives life and ſpirit to diſcourſe, and enables 


it to produce its nobleſt effects. By this it is 
that we have it in our power not only to make 
others conceive our ideas as we conceive them, 


but to make them alſo. feel them, as we feel 


them. By the uſe of ſimple emphaſis, truths 


may be conveyed, and the underſtanding en- 
lightened, if the hearer will be at the pains of 


| | commanding 
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commanding his own attention. But by the 
uſe of the complex kind, the affeftions and paſ- 
ſions are excited, the fancy agitated, and the 
attention of the hearer engaged by the delight 
which accompanies the very att of attending. 
In the former, the mind is for the moſt part 
paſſive ; a ſtate in which it cannot long remain, 
with ſatisfaction to itſelf, In the other its ac- 
tivity is rouſed, and it is conſcious of that ac- 
tivity, without any labour of its own; which is 
one of the moſt agreeable ſtates, that can be. 
conceived, to the human mind, made up as it is 
of reſtleſſneſs and indolence. The mind thus 
conſtituted, grows equally weary of an inactive 
ſtate, or of much labour of its own ; but de- 
lights in being exerciſed at the expence of the 
labour of others. And this is one of the chief 
reaſons, that dramatic repreſentations, have, 
ever held the firſt rank amongſt the diverſions _ 
of mankind, from the effects which thoſe of the 
beſt kind produce, as deſcribed by Horace: 


edu inauiter angit, 
Ene mulcet, fulſis terroribus implet 


Ur magus, Se. 
And on the ſame account the powers of ora- 
tory are reckoned amongſt the nobleſt that be- 
long to human nature, and productive of the 
higheſt delight that che mind can receive. But 
as the powers of oratory cannot be at all exert- 
| ed 
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ed without the uſe of emphaſis; nor the paf- 
ſions of the hearers be ronfed, or their minds 
intereſted in what is offered to them, without 
the ufe of the complex kind, what a pity it is 
that fo little care is taken about ſo important 
an article in reading. For the right uſe of 
which there is neither any method known, nor 
rules laid down in our courſe of education; 
which is the chief reaſon that public reading 
is in general ſo diſguſting, and public ſpeaking 
ſo unaffefling. Whereas nothing would be 
more eafy than to inftruf& children in the moſt 
perfect uſe of emphaſis, complex as ell as ſim- 
ple, at the fame time that they learn to read, 
and to make the ſame progrefs in the one, as in 
the other. The yet uncorrupt ear, and the 
flexible organs of ſpeech, would be capable of 
receiving, diſtinguiſhing, and uttering all the 
variety of tones in their juſt proportions, in the 
ſame manner as in ſinging; were there but pre- 
ceptors equally qualified to teach them by rules, 
examples, and prattice. 
With regard to ſimple emphafis, it is certain 
that every man, who clearly comprehends what 
he ſays in private difcourſe, never fails to lay 
the emphaſis on the right word; when therefore 
he is about to read, or repeat the words of 
others, or his own, in public, let him only re- 
fle@ on the place, where he would lay the em- 
we phaſis, 
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phaſis, ſuppoſing theſe words had proceeded 
from the immediate ſentiments of his own mind, 
in private diſcourſe ; and he will have an infal- 
lible rule of laying the fimple emphaſis right, 
in all ſentences, whoſe meaning he clearly com- 
prehends. This rule is ſo obvious, and fo eaſy 
to be obſerved, that it is aſtoniſhing to find 
every where, both in reading and reciting, ſuch 
an abuſe or negle& of emphaſis. But the cauſe 
of this is eaſily explained. In teaching to read 
by the eye, maſters inſtru& pupils in the uſe of 
ſuch marks as are preſented to the eye; now as 
there are no viſible ſigns but letters and 
ſtops, and as the words are diſtinguiſhed from 
each other, only by a greater diſtance between 
them than between the letters which com- 
poſe them ; and the different members of ſen- 
tences, by little crooked figures; the eye has 
no aſſiſtance in the two moſt important parts 
of reading, accent and emphaſis; and there- 
fore in thoſe it is, that the chief blunders are 
committed. It is true, whoever is told that 
he is always to pronounce his words exaCtly 
with the ſame accent that he ſpeaks them, pro- 
vided he be maſter of the right pronunciation, 
need not have any viſible mark to point out the 
accent ; but even this eaſy rule is fo ſeldom in- 
culcated, that there are few free from errours 
in this reſpect; eſpecially when they attempt to 

| read 


read or recite any thing with more than uſual 3 
ſolemnity and pomp. But with reſpect to em- 5 
phaſis, it is impoſſible to lay it right, unleſs a , 
man firft has clearly comprehended the mean- 
ing of what he is about to read; and as this is 
difficult to be done at fight, after long practice 
and experience, even by the beſt readers; nay 
as it is impoſſible for them to do it without ſome + 
errours, and never with the ſame degree of ac- 
Curacy, as after a peruſal of what they are to 
read aloud, how much leſs are we to expett it 
from fuch as are learners, even under the beſt 
inſtruction ;- but leaſt of all from thoſe, who are 
taught in ſuch a method, as does not make this 
a neceſſary part of reading. I appeal to the 
experience of mankind, vhethen in general, any 
thing elſe be. taught, but the pronunciation of 
words and obſervation of the ſtops; and whe- 
ther any one, who can readily give utterance 
to all words offered to the eye, and put them 
together, or- ſeparate them, accordingly as the 
ſtops direct, does not think himſelf qualified to 
read any thing aloud at fight, ſo as readily to 
undertake it in the hearing of any perſons when 
called upon? All this ariſes from a miſtake, 
which men naturally enough fall -into, who 
judge of language only in its written ſtate; 
that ſentences arewholly compoſed of words and 


ſtops, becauſe there are no other viſible marks 
| | * offered 


offered to the eye; but the man who conſiders 
language in its primary and nobleſt ſtate, as 


offered to the ear, will find that the very life 


and ſoul of ſpeech, conſiſts in what is utterly 
unnoticed in writing, in accent and emphaſis: 
And as the man who attempts to pronounce 
words, without obſervation of accent, really 
does not utter words, but ſyllables; ſo the man 
who attempts to pronounce ſentences, without 
emphaſis, really does not utter ſentences, but 
words. So that in ſpeech, words are the body ; 
pauſes and ſtops give it ſhape and form, and 


diſtinguiſh the ſeveral parts of the body ; but ac- 
cent and emphaſis, are the life, blood, and ſoul, 


which put it in motion, and give it ppwer to att, 
And as nothing can be more ads the ear, 
or irkſome to the mind, than a long ſucceſſion 
of mere lifeleſs words, we need not wonder that 


our public readers and reciters, ſo inſtructed, - 


are either ſo little attended to, or heard with 
diſguſt. | 

Iwould therefore recommend it to every 
one, who has any thing to read or recite in 
public, to reflect in what manner and with 
what kind of emphaſis, he would point out the 
meaning, if he were to deliver theſe words, as 


proceeding from the immediate ſentiments of 


his own mind, With this point in view he can- 
not fail of finding out the words, on which, in 
| _ that 
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that caſe, he would lay the emphaſis. Let 
him therefore give a particular mark to thoſe 
words, ſuch as one of the accents uſed in 
Greek ; that whenever he reads, he may be put 
in mind of laying a due ftreſs on them, by thoſe 
viſible marks; otherwiſe he will be apt, from 
habit, to fall into his uſual manner of reading, 
And in every recital, when the words are well 
fixed in the memory, let the chief article of at- 


tention be, to lay the ſtreſs upon thoſe words 


only, which he bad before ſo marked. And 
this I take to be the ſureſt and beſt way, of 
counterating bad habits, ariſing from the very 
_ defeQive method, in which we are taught and 


praQtiſed in the manner of reading aloud and 


reciting. | | 
If it be ſaid, that tho* in reading or reciting 
the works of others, men may be apt to make 
miſtakes in the article of emphaſis, yet when 
they deliver compoſitions of their own, or ſpeak 
their extemporaneous ſentiments in public, it is 
impoſſible they can be guilty of any ſuch er- 
rour, I believe upon examination the matter of 
fat would be found ſtrongly againſt this opini- 
on, For I have known few authors, and many 
inſtances have fallen in my way, who did not 
read their own compoſitions, exaltly in the 
ſame way as they would thoſe of any other 
writer ; excepting perhaps their doing it with 
more 
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more emotion, and thereby rendering any ab- 
ſurdity in their manner the more glaring. And 
with reſpett to extemporaneous ſpeaking in 
public, I have not known many inſtances in my 
life in which the artificial manner, got from a 
bad habit of reading, or imitations of others, 
has not ſupplanted the natural manner of {peak- 
ing ; and even)in the beſt, their delivery has in 
many parts much affected hy it. The 
man is apt th harangue his fellow citizens, 
much in the ſame way, as the boy was accul- 
tomed to recite before his [chool-fellows ; un- 
leſs where natur breaks thro* the force of ha · 
bit, when the heart of the ſpeaker is much 
engaged, in his ſubjed, and when he delivers 
himſelf wholly from feeling. I have known 
ſome inſtances of this kind in reciting alſo on 
the ſtage, where the ſame performers, who in 
the unimpaſſioned and declamatory paſſages of 
their characters, were generally wrong in lay- 
ing the emphaſis ; whenever they entered into 
che more animated parts, and the paſſion which 
they repreſented took full poſſeſſion of them, 
were always right in that article. 

If the uſe of the ſimple emphaſis, which has 
ſo plain, general, and certain a rule to point it 
out, be yet ſo miſtaken, what ſhall we ſay to 


that of the complex kind; which is infinitely 


more comprehenſive, intricate, and difficult ; 
and yet is utterly without either rules, or ex- 
S-: amples 
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amples to point out its true uſe? Tho” this is 
one of the moſt important branches of delivery, 
ſince the power of animating and affecting the 
hearers, depends much upon it. As words are 
marks of ideas, ſo are tones of energies and af- 
fetions of the mind; and as we cannot make 
known our ideas to others, without a ſufficient 
number of words, to mark, not only their dif- 
ference in groſs from each other, but alſo the 
nicer diſtinctions of degrees in the ſame idea, 
together with their various relations ; ſo can- 
not we manifeſt, or communicate to others the 
ſeveral feelings of the mind, in conceiving and 
uttering its ideas, and the various proportions 
of thoſe feelings, without a ſuitable number, 
and equally regular and nice diſtinction of 
tones. But here art has entirely deſerted us, 
and left us to guide ourſelves as well as we can. 
And indeed all her exertions ſeem to have 
been confined within the bounds of written 
language, where ſhe has the faithful eye to 
guide her by ſure and fixed marks; nor has 
the, hitherto amongſt us, dared to make any 
excurſions, into the more extenſive, and nobler 
provinces, of ſpoken language, the ways thro” 
which are to be found only by the information 
of the uncertain ear; which if not well inſtruct- 
ed, and early cultivated, muſt ever prove a 
falſe guide. Hence it comes to paſs, that 


words, as marks of our ideas, are tolerably well 
regulated, 
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regulated, and reduced to order; whilſt tones, 
the marks of our feelings, are left wholly to 
chance. The natural 7 conſequence. of which 
has been that many diſcourſes, good in them- 
ſelves, are pronounced without affecting the 


| hearers ; and that in a nation abounding in 


good writers, a good ſpeaker is a prodigy. But 
of this I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more at 
large under the head of Tones. At preſent I 
ſhall content myſelf with cloſing this head, by 
lay ing down the only rule, which appears to me 
to be of any conſiderable benefit in practice, 
towards making the beſt uſe that can be, as 
things are now circumſtanced, of the complex 
emphaſis. And that is directly the ſame rule 
before laid down with regard to the ſimple 
emphaſis; that every one ſhould content him- 
ſelf with the uſe of thoſe tones only that he is 


habituated to in ſpeech, and to give none other 


to emphaſis, but what he would do to the ſame 
words in diſcourſe. Thus whatever he utters 
will be done with eaſe, and appear natural; 
whereas if he endeavours at any tones, to which 


he is not accuſtomed, either from fancy, or 


imitation of others, it will be done with difficul- 
ty, and carry with it evident marks of affecta- 
tion and art, which are ever diſguſting to the 4 
hearer, and never fail to defeat the end of the 
ſpeaker. | th nes” A 
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Or PAUSES on STOPS. 
E next head of which J am to treat, is 
" that of Pauſes, or Stops. 
Stops or pauſes, are a total ceffation of ſound 
during a perceptible, and in numerous compo- 


- fitions, a meaſurable ſpace of time. The uſe. 


of theſe is equally neceffary to the ſpeaker, 
and to the heater. To the ſpeaker, that he 
may take breath, without which he cannot pro- 
ceed far in delivery ; and that he may relieve 
the organs of ſpeech, by theſe temporary reſts, 


. which otherwiſe would be ſoon tired by conti- 


nued and uninterrupted action: To the hearer, 


that the car alſo may be relieved from the fa- 


tigue, which it would otherwiſe endure from a 
continuity of found ; and that the underſtand- 
ing may have ſufficient time to mark the diſ- 
tinttion of ſentences, and their ſeveral members. 


| Theſe pauſes being thus neceſſary and uſeful, 


become ornamental alſo in verſe, when reduced 


to exatt proportions of time, in the — way 


a in muſic, 
But: 
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But as in common diſcourſe, and in moſt 
compoſitions in proſe, there is no neceſſity to 
obſerve ſuch nice proportion of pauſes, they 
have befides their duration; marks of a ſurer 
kind annexed to them, to point out their na- 


ture; and theſe are, certain notes of the voice, 


which declare of what kind the pauſes are, at 
the inſtant they are made; and inform the mind 
what it is to expect from them; whether the 
ſenſe is ſtill to be continued in the ſame ſen- 
tence ; whether the ſucceeding one is to be the 
laſt member of the ſentence; whether more are 
to enſue ; or whether the ſentence be cloſed, 
and a new one is to begin. 

The great utility of this praQtice will appear, 
when we conſider how neceſſary it is that the 
hearer ſhould be able to accompany the ſpeaker 


in all that he utters, ſo as fully to comprehend 


his meaning; and therefore he ſhould be ſpared 
the trouble of attending to any thing elſe, but 
his meaning. Now if pauſes had no other 
mark of diſtinction, but the time of their dura- 
tion, it is evident that not only the ſpeaker, 
muſt always be exceedingly nice, in obſerving 
the exateſt proportion of time, with regard to 
the different pauſes, (a thing ſcarce pratticable 


In irregular diſcourſe) but the hearer alſo, muſt 
_ employ his whole attention, during thoſe 


pauſes, in meaſuring their exact duration, with- 
K 2 da 
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out which he muſt miſtake their nature; a 
thing equally impraQticable, or which if at- 
tempted, muſt by this diſtration of the atten- 
tion, do great injury to the principal point in 
view, a full conception of the meaning. Where- 
as, when the nature or kind of pauſe, is de- 
clared at its beginning, by the ſure mayk of a 
note or tone of the voice, it matters ot after- 
wards to the hearer, whether the ſpeaker ob- 
ſeryes any due proportion of time or not; for 
he is at that inſtant prepared to accompany 
him, whenever he pleaſes to ſet out; whether 
it be ſuddenly, or whether he chuſes to delay 
longer than is neceſſary. For he knows by 
the tone what the pauſe ſhould be, whether the 
ſpeaker obſerves the due proportion of time or 
. | vg 404 | | 
It is true in poetical compoſitions, the ſkilful 
ear will not be ſatisfied, without a due obſerva- 
tion of the proportion of pauſes, as well as 
{ſounds ; but it is becauſe in that caſe, it has a 
right to be pleaſed itſelf, at the ſame that it is 
- "the inſtrument of conveying the meaning to 
dee underſtanding, and its diſguſt ariſes from the 
diſappointment. But the intereſts of the un- 
derſtanding receive no farther prejudice, the 
notes or tones ſtill proving ſure guides to the 
ſenſe, than what may ariſe from want of atten- 
tion, occaſioned by ſuch diſguſt of the ear 
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But in all ſpeeches and harangues that are 
more looſe, and free from the fetters of mea- 
ſure, this circumſtance has given the ſpeaker 
ſuch a power over the pauſes, as, judiciouſly 
uſed, may contribute much to the main point 


in view, that of ſtrongly inculcating his mean- 


ing. For by this means, he may always propor- 
tion his pauſes to the importance of the ſenſe, 

and not merely to the grammatical ſtructure of 
words in ſentences, making like pauſes to all of 
like ſtructure, without diſtinction. For inſtance, 
if there be any propoſition or ſentiment which 
he would enforce more ſtrongly than the reſt, 


he may either precede it by a longer pauſe than 


uſual, which will rouſe attention, and give it the 


more weight when it is delivered; or he may 


make a longer pauſe after it is cloſed, which 
will give time for the mind to ruminate upon it, 
and let it fink deeper into it by ſuch reflection; 
or according to the importance of the point, 
he may do both, He may go ſtill farther, and 
make a pauſe before ſome very emphatical 
word, where neither the ſenſe nor common 
uſage would admit of any; but this liberty is to 
be uſed with great caution. For as ſuch pauſes 
excite uncommon attention, and of courſe raiſe 
expettation, if. the importance of the matter be 

not fully anſwerable to ſuch expeRation, it will 


occaſion diſappointment and diſguſt. This li- 
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berty therefore is to be ſeldom taken, and ne- 


ver but where ſomething extraordinary and 


new is offered to the mind, which is likely to 
be attended with an agreeable ſurpriſe. For 
pauſes of this ſort put the mind into a ſtate of 
ſuſpenſe, which is ever attended with an uneaſy 
fenſation, and for which it will always expect to 
Have compenſation made, by a greater degree 
of pleaſure, chan it otherwiſe could have had. 

But in the uſe of the tones which mark the 
paufes, great cure muſt be taken to avoid thoſe 
two artificial tones, with which every one is 


taught to read; the bad effeQs of which I need 


not now expatiate on, having ſhewn them at 
large in my firſt lecture. And as this is one of 


and unnatural manner of delivery, which is ſo 
generally complained of in our public readers 
and ſpeakers, too much pains cannot be taken 
to get the better of it. The truth is that the 
tones which mark the pauſes in ſpeaking, have 
infinite variety, according to the matter of 
the diſcourſe, and diſpoſition of mind in the 
ſpeaker ; whereas thoſe in reading, as I ſhewed 
before, are reduced to two. I would therefore 
recommend it to every perſon who has any 
thing to deliver in public, to make uſe of the 
fame rule for his guide with regard to the tones 
Wen to the were as was before laid down 

a with 


the chief ſources of the diſguſting monotony, 
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with regard tothoſe appertaining to the complex 
emphaſis, and for the ſame reaſons; becauſe he 
is maſter of theſe, he will do it with eaſe ; his 
delivery will appear natural, and free from all 


marks of affeRation. 


By means of theſe tones that mark the pauſes, 
readers may at any time, when they find it ne- 
ceſſary, take breath even at the ſmalleſt pauſe, 
without prejudice to the ſenſe; as the tone, 
ſufficiently marks the nature of the pauſe, with- 
out reference to time: but in this care is to be 
taken by the ſpeaker that the true tone be given 
to the pauſe at the ſime it is made, for thus the 
hearer will have notice that the ſentence is not 
cloſed, and his attention is only ſuſpended, with- 
out perplexing his underſtanding. And he may 


have a ſure rule for uſing the true tone, by 


giving exadtly the ſame one that he would, were 
he to proceed more quickly to the next mem- 
ber of the ſentence, and were not to make a 
longer ſtop than ordinary. The want of know- 
ing this circumſtance, or rather the falſe rule 
by which people are inſtrutted, that the breath 
is never to be drawn, but when there is a full 
ſtop or cloſe of the ſenſe, has made it exceediag= 
ly difficult to many to utter long ſentences, and 
impoſſible to thoſe who are ſhort · winded. They 
are therefore either apt to run themſelves en- 
tirely out of breath, (which is always diſagree- 
| K 4 | able, 
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able, deſtroying all force and grace) and not to 
ſtop till neceſſity obliges them to it from failure 
of breath; which is therefore likely to happen 
in improper places: Or elſe they ſubdivide the 
long ſentence, into as many diſtin& ſentences, 
as they make times of breathing, to the utter 
confuſion of the ſenſe. For as they have been 
taught, not to take breath, but when they make 
a full ſtop, they habitually uſe the tone of a full 
ſtop, whenever they take breath. It is of as much 
importance to a ſpeaker, that he ſhould have at 
all times a ſufficient command of breath, as that 
an organ ſhould be ſupplied with a proper quan- 
tity of air; nothing therefore can be of more 
moment to him than the practice of the rule 
which T have laid down, as it will enable all who 
donot labour under ſome great infirmity in point 
of breathing, to go thro” the longeſt periods, 
without any perceptible defect of that kind. 
- "There is no article in reading more difficult 
than that of obſerving a due proportion of 
ſtops, occaſioned by the very erroneous and 
inaccurate manner, in which they are marked 
by printers and writers. Stopping, like ſpell- 
ing, bas at different periods of time, and by 
different perſons, been conſidered in a great 
meaſure as arbitrary, and has had. its different 
faſhions; and theſe faſhions have been ſpread, 
| * become ä by being adopted by the 
| printers 
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printers moſt in vogue. The art of punctuation 
is of modern invention, and probably was not 
known, previous to the diſcovery of printing, 
at leaſt we are ſure that the Ancients made not 
any uſe of ſtops in their writing. A plain proof 
of what I aſſerted in my firſt letture, that the 
art of writing amongſt the Ancients, was not 
calculated for the uſe we put it to, of reading 
works aloud to auditors, but only to enable the 
ſpeaker to get the words by rote, in order that 
he might recite them from memory. And hap- 
py had it been for the ſtate of modern elocu- 
tion, that the art had ſtill remained unknown; 
for then every one who had any thing to deli- 
| ver in public, muſt, like the Ancients, have been 
” obliged either to recite it without book, or ap- 
4 ply himſelf cloſely to ſtudy the meaning of what 
' he had to read, ſo as to be able to deliver it 
properly. Nor ſhould we then have had 
thoſe reading tones, before mentioned, which 
have been annexed to the ſtops; nor thoſe. 
falſe pauſes and reſts of the voice, which have 
been introduced by falſe punQuation: But 
every one, having no rules to miſguide him, ; 
would of courſe follow the obvious one, that 
of reading words as he would ſpeak them. bs 
It is evident that to mark the-ſtops properly 
in writing, every perceptible ceſſation of ſound 
in the voice ought to have a mark; but this is 


far 
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ſar from being the caſe in the preſent practice 
of punctuation, continual inſtances occurring, 


where the voice ought to be ſuſpended, without 


any comma - appearing; and inſtances as fre- 
quent, where commas are put down in places, 
where there ought to be no ſuſpenſion of the 
voice. The truth is, the modern art of punc- 
mation was not taken from the art of ſpeaking, 
which was never ſtudied by the moderns, but 

was in a great meaſure regulated by the rules 
of grammar; that is, certain parts of ſpeech are 
kept together, and others divided by ſtops, ac- 
cording to their grammatical conſtruction, often 
without reference to the paules uſed in diſ- 
courſe. And the only general rule by which 
pauſes can be regulated has been either un- 
known or unattended to: which is, that pauſes 
in general depend upon emphaſis. I have al- 
ready ſhewn that words are ſufficiently diſtin- 
guiſhed from each other by accent; but to 
point out their meaning when ranged in ſen- 
tences, emphaſis and pauſes are neceſſary, 
Accent is the link which connetts fyllables to- 

gether, and forms them into words ; Emphaſis 
is the link which connects words together, and 


forms them into members of ſentences; but that 


there may be no miſtake to which emphaſis the 
words belong, at the end of every ſuch mem. 


| herof a ſentence there ought to be a percepti- 
ble 
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ble pauſe. If it be aſked why a pauſe ſhould 
be any more neceſſary to emphaſis than to ac- 
cent, or why emphalis alone will not ſufficient- 
ly diſtinguiſh the members of ſentences without 
pauſes, as accent does words from each other; 
the anſwer is obvious, that we are pre-acquaint- 
ed with the ſounds of the words, and cannot 
miſtake them when diſtinaly pronounced, how-= 
ever rapidly ; but we are not pre-acquainted 
with the meaning of ſentences, which muſt be 
pointed out to us by the ſpeaker; and as this 


can only be done by evidently ſhewing what 


words belong to the emphatic one, unleſs we 
make a pauſe at the end of the laſt word belong- 


ing to the former emphatic one, we ſhall not 


be able to know at all times whether the inter- 
mediate words between two emphatic ones, ap- 
pertain to the former or the latterz which 
muſt breed a perpetual confuſion in the ſenſe. 
This will be ſufficiently illuſtrated by two of 
the examples given in my former upon Empha- 
fis : for in the line quoted from Macbeth, had 
they placed a comma at the end of the word 
green, as thus— | 
Making the green, one 1 4 — 
the ſenſe could not have been miſtaken. And 
had they placed three commas in the line quot- 
ed from All for Love, as thus— 
To place thee there, where only, thau, can fail 
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the full import of the paſſage would have been 
at once perceived. Whoever therefore has a 
mind to read any piece correctly, muſt ſtop ac- 
cording to this rule. Let him firſt find out 
and mark each emphatic word; then let him 
examine what number of words belong to 
that emphatic one, and at the laſt of thoſe let 
him place a comma, or ſuch other ſtop as the 
ſenſe requires. The tones appertaining to 
theſe pauſes, and the time taken up in them, 
muſt be left to his own judgment; and his beſt 
rule will be to reflect what tones he would uſe, 
and what time he would ſuſpend his voice, 
were he to ſpeak them as his own immediate 
ſentiments. And whoever reads any thing at 
fight, would do well to pay as little regard to 
the ſtops as poſſible, and be chiefly attentive to 
the meaning of the words. | 


| Of the PITCH and MANAGEMENT 
of the VOICE. 


The next points I am to treat of, are the 
pitch and management of the voice; articles of 
the utmoſt importance to give due force and 
proportion to all the others. To the being 
heard with ſatisfaction, it is neceſſary that the 
ſpeaker ſhould deliver himſelf with eaſe. But 
if he does not know how to pitch his voice 
properly, he can never haye the due manage - 
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ment of it; and his utterance will be painful to 

himſelf, and irkſome to his hearers. | 
Every ſpeaker who is not corrupted by bad 
habit, has three pitches in his voice, the high, 
low, and middle pitch. The middle pitch is 
that which is uſed in ordinary diſcourſe, from 
which he either riſes or falls according as the 
matter of his diſcourſe, or emotions of his 


mind require. This middle pitch therefore 1s 


what ought to be generally uſed, for two rea- 
ſons ; firſt, becauſe the organs of the voice are 
ſtronger, and more pliable in this pitch, from 


conſtant uſe: And ſecondly, becauſe it is more 


eaſy to riſe or fall from chat pitch, to high or 
low, with regular proportion. 

Moſt perſons, thro' want of ſkill and practice, 
when they read or ſpeak in public, fall into one 
of the extremes. Either thro* timidity and 


diffidence they uſe the low pitch, in which they 


are not heard at all, or with ſo much trouble to 
the liſtener, as ſoon to weary attention; or if 
they aim at avoiding this fault, they run into the 
high pitch; which is productive of conſe- 
quences equally bad. The organs of the 
voice, in this unuſual pitch, are ſoon wearied, 
and languor and hoarſeneſs enſue. And as the 
reaſon for continuing it, will be equally ſtrong 
during the whole diſcourſe, as for the firſt ſet- 


ting out in it, the ſpeaker muſt loſe all the be- 


. nefits 
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nefits which ariſe from variety, and fall into a 
diſguſting monotony. - 

The prevalence of this practice ariſes from 
a common miſtake in thoſe who ſpeak for the 
firſt time in a large room, and before a numer- 
ous auditory. They conclude it impoſſible 
that they ſhould be heard in their common 
pitch of voice, and therefore change it to a 
| higher. Thus they confound two very diſtin 
things, making high and low, the ſame with 
loud and ſoft. | 
Loud and ſoft in fpeaking, is like the fore 
and piano in muſic, it only refers to the differ- 
- ent degrees of force uſed in the ſame key: 
whereas high and low imply a change of key. 
A man may ſpeak louder or ſofter in the ſame 
key; when he ſpeaks higher or lower, he changes 
his key. So that the buſineſs of every one is 
to proportion the force or loudneſs of voice, 
to the room, and number of his auditory, in its 
uſual pitch. If it be larger than ordinary, he 
is to ſpeak louder, not higher; in his uſual key, 
not in a hew one. And whoever negletts this, 
will never be able to manage his voice with 
eaſe to himſelf, or pleaſure to his hearers. 

It is evident that he who begins in the high 
pitch on a ſuppoſition that he could not other- 
wiſe be heard, muſt for the fame reaſon conti- 
nue in that pitch throughout. And they who 

| 5 | ſet 
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ſet out under this deluſion are dot to continue 
in it all their lives, having but little chance of: 
being informed of their errour. So that when- 
ever they deliver any thing in public they of 
courſe fall into this unnatural key. WOT 
This errour is no where more obſervable. 
than in the uſual manner of reading Divine Ser-. 
vice. The unnatural pitch of voice, is the firſt: 
thing that ſtrikes every judicious ear, in the. 
firſt ſentence the clergyman utters, which is 
continued throughout; nor have I heard many 
in my life who read the Service in their own 
proper pitch. The quantity of ſound, neceſſa- 
ry to fill even a large ſpace, is much ſmaller 
than is generally imagined; and to the being 
well heard, and clearly underſtood, a good and. 
diſtin articulation, contributes more, than 
power of voice. Poſſeſſed of that, a man with 
a weak voice, has infinite advantages over the 
ſtrongeſt without it. If the voice be weak, and 
the articulation good, the attention and ſilence 
of the auditory will be proportionally greater, 
| that they may not mils any thing that is ſaid; 
| whereas they are under no ſuch apprehenſions 
from a loud ſpeaker. He who delivers himſelf 
in a moderate pitch, whenever his ſubje& de- 
mands that he ſhould riſe to a higher, or fink 
to a lower, does it with eaſe and due propor- 
tion; and produces the effects which are to be 


expected 
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expedted from ſuch change, and agreeable va- 


riety. Whilſt he who takes a high pitch, can- 
not riſe upon occaſion without running into 
diſcord, nor ſink with any rule of proportion 


to guide him. They who to avoid this fault 


run into the oppoſite extreme, and begin in a 
lower pitch than is natural to them, err indeed 
of the ſafer ſide, but are equally diſtant from 


the point of truth. It is true it is more eaſy 


to riſe gradually and proportionally than to de- 


ſcend; but whilſt they remain in that key, it 


will appear equally unnatural, and more languid 
than the other. And they will be very apt thro” 
the body of their diſcourſe, to run chiefly into 
that key, in which they had ſet out. The true, 


ſafe, and ſure rule (unleſs upon extraordinary 
_ accaſions indeed) is always to begin in your 


uſual pitch of ſpeaking ; if that ſhould not prove 
ſtrong enough, ſtrengthen it by practice; if 


there be ſuch a natural weakneſs in the organs 


as that you cannot be heard in public aſſemblies 


in that pitch, you had better give over all. 


thoughts of appearing in them; or if your pro- 
feſſion obliges you to it, you muſt give up all 
hopes of ſpeaking gracefully, and agreeably, 
or even intelligibly. For he who is obliged to 
ſtrain his voice, in order to be heard, will 
ſcarce articulate well. The office of articula- 


tion is of a very delicate nature, and requires 
| that 
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that the organs which perform it, ſhould not 
be diſturbed, or ſuffer any violence; which 
muſt always be the caſe when the voice is puſh- 
ed out upon them with uncommon force. I 
have known inſtances of perſons with very 


ſtrong voices, of whom in their utmoſt exertions 


of them, it has been very juſtly obſerved, that 
there was no hearing what they ſaid, they ſpoke 


ſo loud; for the torrent of the voice, left nei- 


ther time nor power in the organs, to ſhape the 
words properly, but bore away with it cluſtered 
and uncouth maſſes of abortive ſyllables, 

The beſt rule for a ſpeaker to obſerve is, ne- 
ver to utter a greater quantity of voice, than he 
can afford without pain to himſelf, or any ex- 


traordinary effort. Whilſt he does this, the 


other organs of ſpeech will be at liberty to diſ- 


charge their ſeveral offices with eaſe; and he 


will always have his voice under command. 
But whenever he tranſgreſſes theſe bounds, he 
gives up the reins, and has no longer any ma- 


nagement of it, And it will ever be the ſafeſt 


way too, to keep .within his compaſs, rather 
than go at any time to the utmoſt extent of it; 


which 1s a dangerous experiment, and never 


juſtifiable but upon ſome extraordinary emo- 
tion. For even in that caſe, the tranſgreſſing 
the limits in the leaſt, (difficult as the taſk is 


for a ſpeaker to keep within bounds, when un- 
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der the influence of ſuch emotion) will ſcarce | 


be pardoned : For, as the judicious Shakeſpear 
has well obferved in his inſtructions to the 
player, In the very torrent, tempeſt, and as I may 
* ſay whirlwind of your paſſion, you muſt acquire and 
© beget a temperance that may give it ſmoothneſs.” 
For the fame reaſon alſo, every ſpeaker ſhould 
take care in the ſanagement of the breath, al- 
ways to get a freſh ſupply before he feels any 
want of it ; for whilſt he has ſome to ſpare, he 
recruits it with ſuch eaſe, that his hearers are 
not at all ſenfible of his doing it. Whereas if 
he waits till he is put in mind of it by any de- 
gree of uneaſineſs, he not only does it with 
more difficulty to himſelf, but he may depend 
upon it that his hearers alſo have felt his unea- 
' ineſfs, and been ſenſible of his difficulty. For 
To ſtrong is the ſympathy between the organs of 
ſpeech, and thoſe of hearing, that the leaſt un- 
eaſineſs in the one, is ne Ip perceived 
by the other. 


I ſhall cloſe my obſervations < on this head 


with two rules; one, for giving ſtrength and 
power to the voice in its natural pitch. The 
other for adjuſting the proper quantity or de- 
gree of loudneſs in the voice, proportioned to 


the ſize of the room and the number of the au- 


ditory. The firſt rule for ſtrengthening the 
voice, is this. Any one, who thro' habit, has 
15D fallen 
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fallen into a weak utterance, cannot hope ſud- 
denly to change it; he muſt do it by degrees 
and conſtant practice. I would therefore re- 
commend it to him, that he ſhould daily exer- 
ciſe himſelf in reading, or repeating in the 
hearing of a friend; and that too in a large 
room. At firſt his friend ſhould ſtand at ſuch 
a diſtance only, as the ſpeaker can eaſily reach, 
in his uſual manner of delivering himſelf. Af- 
terwards let him gradually increaſe his diſtance, 
and the ſpeaker will in the ſame gradual pro- 
portion increaſe the force of the voice; for the 
method of increaſing by degrees is eaſy in this 
as in every thing elſe, when ſudden tranſitions 
are impratticable; and every new acquiſition 
of power, enables you the better to go on to 
the next degree, When he ſhall have thus got 
to that diſtance, beyond which the ſpeaker can- 
not be heard without ſtraining, and forcing his 
voice, there let him ſtop; and let that be the 
uſual place of his ſtanding to hear the moſt part 
of what is declaimed ; becauſe when the ſpeaker, 
is able by practice to manage his voice in that 
extent, he will certainly be able to command it 
in all the mferiour degrees. Tho? for the more 
gradual unfolding of the organs, and regular 
increaſe of the quantity of the voice, it will be 
always right for the hearer to begin at each 
day's exerciſe with the ſhorteſt diſtance, and 
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increaſe it by degrees till he arrives at the ut- 


moſt; in which ſituation, for the reaſon before 


aſſigned, che chief part of the exerciſe ought to 


be performed. 


The ſecond rule for giving a proper degree 
of loudneſs, or iſſuing a ſufficient quantity of 


voice proportioned to the room and the audi- 


ence, which is commonly called pitching the 
voice, is this. Let the ſpeaker after having 
looked round the aſſembly, fix his eyes on that 
part of his auditory which is fartheſt from him, 


and he will mechanically endeavour to pitch 


his voice ſo as chat it may reach them. This 
is what we conſtantly practice in common diſ- 


courſe, for we always proportion the loudneſs 
or ſoftneſs of voice, to the diſtance of the 


perſon to whom ve are ſpeaking. When the 


ſpeaker therefore ſhall have fixed his eye upon 
the moſt diſtant part of his audience, his buſi- 
neſs is to conſider himſelf as addreſſing his diſ- 


courſe to ſome one amongſt them, in ſuch a 
manner as that he may be heard by him, and 
if the perſon be not beyond the reach of his 
voice, he will not fail to effect it. But till he 
is to take care not to change his uſual pitch in 


order to do this, but only to add force or de- 


grees of loudneſs in proportion to the diſtance. 


This is what we do in life when we call after 
any perſon to come back; we add loudneſs to 


our 


our voice according to the diſtance he has got 
from us, but we never change the key, or bawl, 
till we find that he has got fo far, as that his ear 
cannot be reached by the natural pitch of our 
voice. He therefore who ſets out in a higher 


key than is natural to him, in order that he may 


be heard by the moſt diſtant, may be juſtly ſaid 
to bawl out his diſcourſe, but not to deliver it. 
There is another material circumſtance to be 
attended to in pitching the voice, which ariſes 
from the conſtruttion of the room in which you 
are to ſpeak ; ſome being admirably contrived 
for the purpoſe of ſpeaking, and others quite the 
contrary. Of b AN the former, a much 
as quantity of dice will do, than in the 
latter. The firſt object of every ſpeaker, ought 
to be to find out whether his voice can fill the 
room or not; and afterwards to proportion the * 
quantity of it accordingly. By filling a room 
with the voice is meant, when there is ſuch a 
quantity of it uttered, as not only will reach 
the extremities, but return alſo to the ſpeaker. 
And a room may be ſaid to be well conſtructed 
for ſpeaking when this is effected by a moderate 
exertion of a common voice. The two extremes 
are when either a room thro? its ſize, or ill 


conſtruction, will admit of no reverberation, or. 


when the reverberation is made by an echo. I 
hall endeavour to find out what is beſt to be 
L 3 done 
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he has filled the room, by the return of his voice 


8 


done in the three cafes. In the firſt caſe when 
the ſpeaker can fill the room with his voice, his 
buſineſs is to find out what quantity will be ſuf- 
ficient to do it; that he may neither unnegſla- 


rily waſte his voice by throwing out too much, 


nor diminiſty his power by uſing too little ; but 
that he may have a perfect command and ma- 
nagement of it, according to the different de- 
grees of exertion, which may be required in the 
different parts of his diſcourſe. The beſt way 
of finding this out, will be, to begin with a 
moderate quantity of voice, and to increaſe it 
gradually, till the ſpeaker finds out the degree 


of loudneſs, that is neceſſary to fill the room; 
which will be diſcovered to him by the return 


of the ſound to his own ear, as ſoon as he has 
arrived at the proper pitch. With this degree 


or quantity of voice he is to deliver all the 


more forcible, ſpirited, and impaſſioned parts 
of his diſcourſe. For tho* he may be diſtinQ- 
ly heard with a ſmaller exertion, yet it will not 
be in a manner ſo ſatisfactory to the hearer. 
Every ſpeaker therefore in a well conſtructed 
room, which is not too large for his powers, 
may have an infallible criterion by which to 
judge of that point, as be may be ſure that he 
has filled the ears of his auditory, when he has 
filled the room; and he may certainly know when 


to 
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to his own ear. This is one of the moſt valu- 
able pieces of management that a public ſyeaker 
can poſſeſs, and of which, with due attention, 
and a little practice, he may eaſily become maſ- 
ter. This rule is on a ſuppoſition that the room 
is ſo conſtrued as to return the ſound gently 
and equably, withodt any perceptible echo. 

But in the ſecond caſe where the ſound is 
ſuddenly reverberated by an echo, the difficul- 
ty to the ſpeaker is much increaſed. Nothing 
is more apt to miſlead the unwary and unſkilful 
ſpeaker, than this circumſtance in a room ; for 
as his voice ſounds much louder to himſelf on 
that account, he is apt to conclude that he is the 
better heard: whereas the very thing which 
adds to the loudneſs, deſtroys articulation and 
diſtinction of utterance, which are eſſentially 
neceſſary to the being underſtood. For the 
quick and ſudden reverberation of the ſounds 
which have been uttered, makes ſuch a jumble 
with thoſe which are uttering, that the whole 
appears a confuſed babble of ſomething like 
words indeed, but utterly unintelligible. In 
the former caſe, when the room is well con- 
ſtructed for ſpeaking, the return of the voice is 
made in a moderate and equable manner; in 
the latter, it rebounds like a tennis-ball. In the 
firſt caſe, the undulation of ſound reſembles the 
circles made in a ſmooth water by the gentle 
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dropping in of a pebble, where all gradually m- 


| creaſe in their circumference, and are regular 


in their figures; the other reſembles the motion 
of the water, when a ſtone is daſhed violent- 
ly into it, where all is trregular and confuſed. 
Nothing can ſhew the ignorance which prevails 
in the art of ſpeaking in. this age in a ſtronger 
light than this very circumſtance; for there 
have been few rooms built for the purpoſe of 
ſpeaking, in which the contrivers have not en- 
deavoured by artificial means to procure as 
ſtrong an echo as poſſible, in order to, aſſiſt the 
ſpeaker, when it is of all others the greateſt 


hinderance to him. Whoever therefore has the 
' misfortune to be under a neceſſity of ſpeaking. 
in a room of that ſort, has no remedy but this. 


He muſt leſſen the quantity of his voice till he 
finds no perceptible echo. It is true this will 
put it out of his power to exert himſelf, but all 


he can hope for in ſuch circumſtances is to be 


heard and underſtood ; energy he muſt wholly 
give up, at leaſt it muſt be confined to very 
ſmall degrees. MEWS 


There is another kind of echo in ſome rooms, 


which does not ſuddenly reverberate the ſounds, 


but takes up ſome interval of time. Here the 


ſpeaker muſt take care to be much ſlower, and 


diſtinct in his utterance than uſual, and to make 
his pauſes longer. He is to attend to the re- 


turning 
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turning ſound, and not to begin after a pauſe 
till the ſound 1s ceaſed. 

The third caſe is, when a room is fo large or 
ſo ill conſtrutted, that the voice of the ſpeaker 
is loſt, before it reaches the extremities, or ſo 


far ſpent, that it has not force enough to return 


to him. There are many enormous buildings 
of this kind, ſuch as the old abbeys, cathedrals, 
and halls, in which the ſpeaker has no more 
advantage from being covered, than if he were 
in the open air. The only rule the ſpeaker has 
here, is what was firſt mentioned, that of fixing 
his eyes on the moſt diſtant part of his audito-- 
ry, and endeavouring to make himſelf heard by 
them in his natural compaſs; but if that can- 
not be, he is to deliver himſelf to the reſt with 
as much force of voice as he can uſe without 
ſtraining. | Beſide thoſe which have been al- 
ready mentioned, there are ſome rooms too 
ſpacious to make any return of the voice from 
the extremities, which yet have, from the hol- 
lowneſs of the ground underneath, a ſtrong 
echo, This is the caſe in many of our cathe- 
drals. Whatever ſpeaker has the misfortune 
to be obliged to deliver himſelf in one theſe, 
has nothing for it, but to ſubmit to neceſſity, 
and to get thro* his work as well as he can, 
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H Us far, I have conſidered the ſeveral 
points, that are fundamentally, and effen- 
tially neceſſary, to every public ſpeaker; without 
which, he will be ſo far from making any impreſ- 


ſion on his hearers, that he will not be able to 


command their attention, nor, in many caſes, 
even make himſelf underſtood. 

Let fo low is the ſtate of elocution amongſt 
us, that a man who is maſter even of theſe 
rudiments of rhetoric, is comparatively con- 
ſidered, as one of an excellent delivery. This 
very circumſtanee therefore, is a ſufficient in- 


ducement, to apply cloſely, atleaſt to the maſ- 


tery of theſe points. 

But when a man has got ſo far, as I can ſee 
no reaſon that he ſhould ſtop there, or that he 
ſhould not farther endeavour, to make himſelf 


maſter of every thing, which can add grace or 
force to his delivery; I ſhall now attempt to lay 
open the principles, that may ſerve as guides 


to 


* 


to him, in the uſe of the two remaining articles, 
tones, and geſture: upon which, all that is 
pleaſurable, or affecting in elocution, .chiefly 
depend. | 

Before I enter upon the ſubjett of tones, it 
will be neceſſary to fix, the preciſe meaning 
of the the term language; to know what it com- 
prehends, and what are its bounds, 


I dare fay there are few, who would not 


think it an affront offered to their underſtand- 
ings, if they were aſked, © what they mean by 
the term language?” as being a thing, which 
every rational creature, is ſuppoſed neceſſarily 
to know. And ] fancy, upon ſuch a queſtion's 
being propoſed, the firſt thought that would 
occur to every one, who had not properly con- 
ſidered the point, is, that language is com- 
poſed of words. And yet, this is fo far from 
being an adequate idea of language, that the 
point in which moſt men think its very eſſence 
to conſiſt, is not even a neceſſary property of 
language. For language, in- its full extent, 
means, any way or method whatſoever, by 
which all that paſſes in the mind of one man, 


may be manifeſted, to another. And as this is - 


chiefly done by an agreement in the uſe of 
certain ſigns, it is no matter what thoſe ſigns 
are; there being little or no natural connection, 
between any verbal ſigns and our ideas, which 

is 
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is ſufficiently evinced, by the variety of lan- 


guages that are ſpoken, in the different coun- 


tries of the world. | 

It is true, the facility with which the commu- 
nication 1s carried on, by means of the organs 
of ſpeech, preferably to any other method; 
together with ſome other reaſons, which need 
not here be enumerated, have made mankind 
in general agree, in making articulate ſounds 
or words, the ſymbols of their ideas; but we 
have ample proof, that this did not ariſe from 


a principle of neceſſity, but conveniency. For 
they who are born deaf, can make themſelves 


underſtood by viſible figns; and we have it on 


the beſt authority, that the Mimes of the 


Ancients, were perſealy intelligible, without 
the uſe' of words, But why need I mention 
theſe, when every one who can read knows, 
that our thoughts may be communicated by 
viſible-marks, as well as by articulate ſounds? 

J am aware it will be ſaid, that written lan- 
guage is only a copy of that which is ſpoken, 
and has a conſtant reference to articulation ; 
the charaQters upon paper, being only ſymbols 
of articulate ſounds. 

But tho' all who are bleſt with the gift of 
ſpeech, by conſtantly aſſociating the ideas of 
articulate ſounds, to thoſe characters which 


they ſee on paper, come to imagine that there 
is 
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is a neceſſary connection between them, and 
that the one, is merely a ſymbol of the other; 
yet, that it is in itſelf, a manner of communi- 
cation entirely different, and utterly indepen- 
dent of the other, we have ample demonſtra- 
tion from this; that it can be perfectly under- 
ſtood by thoſe, who never had, nor ever could 


have, the leaſt idea of articulate ſound. This 
has been fully proved, in the caſe of many 


perſons born deaf, who yet could read, and 
underſtand written language perfectly well, and 
write their thoughts with accuracy. 

It may at firſt view be thought, that I am la- 
bouring a point, of little or no conſequence, 


AE than ſpeculation; but as I think I ſhall 


be able to ſhew, that this fundamental errour 
with regard to our general idea of language, 
in confining it to ſuch narrow bounds, has had 
a remarkable effet upon our practice; and 
that ſome of its nobleſt uſes have been loſt to 
us, thro* the want of a juſt notion of its com- 
prehenſion; it muſt be granted, that before I 
proceed, it will be neceſſary, in the fulleſt 
manner, to clear up that point. The allowed 
utility of any meaſure muſt be the firſt induce- 
ment, to enter on the purſuit of it; and the 
reaſonableneſs of it muſt be ſhewn, before its 


utility will be allowed. 
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In civilized countries, poſſeſſed of the col- 
lefted wiſdom of ages in books, the learned 
think they know, or have it in their power to 
know every thing that it is poſſible for the hu- 
man mind to be acquainted with. In vain have 
ſeveral new and important diſcoveries, made 
in latter ages, as well as in our own times, 
ſhewn how ill founded this opinion is. Learned 
vanity, which exceeds that of every other kind, 
ſtill takes up arms againſt any thing that is offered 
as new. And even amongſt the moſt candid, 
on account of the many pretenſions that have 
been made to new diſcoveries, which have 
ended in ſmoke, the underſtanding is exceed- 
ingly on its guard, on ſuch occaſions; doubts 
of every thing that is offered to it, which does 
not carry conviction; and will ſcarcely admit 
of any concluſion, that does not atnount to 
demonſtration. This is the caſe even in ſub- 
jekts that are in themſelves new, and which 
therefore have no prejudices to encounter: 
But when the ſubjett happens to be of that 
kind which is open to all the world; which 
has not only been an object of enquiry and 


examination, in theory, but is alſo to be viewed 


in uniferſal practice; and therefore is of that 
ſort, about which all mankind have formed 
certain, opinions, or judgments; it is evident, 
that the prepoſſeſſions to be encountered in 
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that caſe, muſt be much ſtronger; and that 
nothing is likely to remove them, but neceſſary 
concluſions, drawn from ſelf-evident premiſes. 

Of this nature, is the ſubject of language; 
which being uſed by all mankind, is of all 
others, the ſubject which mankind in general, 
think themſelves beſt acquainted with, and 
that, of which they have the cleareſt and fulleſt 
comprebenfion. And yet it is of all others, 
that of which the moſt erroneous opinions are 
entertained, and with whoſe true nature, man- 
kind in general are leaſt acquainted. The 
reaſon of this might be clearly ſhewn, were 
there time now for ſuch an enquiry; but it 
ought to make the moſt knowing and learned 
of men, doubtful of their judgments in this 
article, when it is conſidered with what can- 
dour, the clear-fighted and judicious Locke, 
has acknowledged his errour in that point; and 
his ignorance of the true ſtate of language, 
till the preciſion, neceſſary to his ſubject, com- 
pelled him to a ſtrict ſcrutiny into its nature: 
in conſequence of which, he was diveſted of 
the prejudices, that he had imbibed from cuſ- 
tom and education. With what ingenuous mo- 
deſty has he. confeſſed, that conſciouſneſs of 
errour, firſt gave riſe tothoſe ne and important 
diſcoveries, laid open in the third book of his 
Effay, in which he treats of words! Where he 
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fays, © I muſt confeſs that when I firſt began 
* this diſcourſe of the underſtanding, and a 
* good while after, I had not the leaſt thought, 
* that any conſideration of words, was at all 
© necellary to it.” And yet this great man 
found, that he could not proceed himſelf with 
any certainty, or manifeſt his thoughts to others 
with any clearneſs, till he had firſt written an 
entire book upon that point, which he acknow- 
ledges he had before thought, utterly unne- 
ceſſary; and till he had ſet himſelf right, as 
well as the reſt of the world, in the miſtaken 
notions entertained of language. 

What a pity is it, that this penetrating writer, 
did not carry his enquiries farther into this im- 
portant ſubjett, as he ſeems in one place to 
promiſe. We might then have had, as accu- 
rate a knowledge, of the whole of language, 
as we now have, of that part of it which he has 
laid open to us, But he confined himſelf en- 
tirely to that branch of language, which re- 
lated to his ſubject, an enquiry into the human 


_ - underſtanding ; his only object was, to examine 


the nature of words, as ſymbols of our ideas: 
Whilſt the nobler branch of language, which 
conſiſts of the ſigns of internal emotions, was 
untouched by him as foreign to his purpoſe. 
And however we may be indebted to him, for 


the new lights which he has given us into the 
ſubje, 
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fabjeR, ſo far as he has gone; yet it is to be 
feared, that by ſtopping there, he has not a 
little contributed, to the confined view which. 
we have of language, in conſidering it, as 
made up wholly of words. 

Our pains with reſpect to language, are at 
preſent limited, to the narrow conception which 
we have of it; and therefore are wholly con- 


fined to the knowledge and uſe of words: And 


I think I may venture to appeal to my hearers, 
whether this.1s not the generally received opi- 
nion? and whether. he, who perfettly under- 
ſtands the meaning of the words, and has the 
right uſe of them at command, 1s not thought 
to be a maſter of language? Yet, if it can be 
ſhewn that this is only a part of language; if 
it can be ſhewn that it has other parts, abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to the communication of what 
paſſes in our minds, which cannot poſſibly be 
done by mere words; and that too in order to 
anſwer. ſome of the nobleſt, and moſt impor- 
tant ends, of ſuch ſocial communication; it 
muſt be allowed, that our pains ought not to 
be confined, to that part only; but ſhould pro- 
portionally be extended to thoſe other parts, 
which are equally neceſſary, and in their con- 
ſequences of more importance. 

I. have already ſhewn, that words are, in their 


on nature, no eſſential part of language, and 
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are only conſidered ſo thro' cuſtom. I ſhall 
now proceed to ſhew, that when by cuſtom 
they are made a neceſſary part, they are ſtill 
only a part; that they cannot poſſibly effect all 
the purpoſes of ſocial communication; and 
that there are other parts, eſſentially neceſſary 
to anſwer its nobleſt and beſt ends. | 

Words are, by compact, the marks or ſym- 
bols of our ideas; and this is the utmoſt ex- 
tent of their power. Did nothing paſs in the 
mind of man, but ideas; were he a different 
kind of being from what he is; were he like 
the Houynhms of Swift, always direQed by a 
cool, invariable, and as I may ſay inſtinctive 
reaſon; to make known the ideas of ſuch a 
mind, and its internal operations, would not 
be beyond the power of words: and a lan- 
guage compoled of words only, provided there 
were a ſufficient number of them, ſo that each 
idea, and each operation, might have its diſtin 
mark, would fufficiently anſwer the end. For 
this we find effected amongſt us, in all matters 
where ſimple reaſon, and mere ſpeculation is 
concerned, as in the inveſtigations of mathe- 
matical truths. 

But as there are other things which paſs in 
the mind of man, beſide ideas; as he is not 
wholly made up of intellect, but on the contrary, 
the paſhons, and the fancy, compoſe great part 
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of his complicated frame; as the operations 
of theſe are attended with an infinite variety of 
emotions in the mind, both in kind and de- 
gree; it is clear, that unleſs there be ſome 
means found, of manifeſting thoſe emotions, 
all that paſſes in the mind of one man cannot 
' be communicated to another. Now, as in 
order to know what another knows, and in the 
ſame manner that he knows it, an exact tran- 
ſcript of the ideas which paſs in the mind of 
one man, muſt be made by ſenſible marks, in 


the mind of another: ſo in order to feel what 


another feels, the emotions which are in the 
mind of one man, muſt alſo be communicated 
to that of another, by ſenſible marks. 

That the ſenſible marks neceſſary to anſwer this 


purpoſe, cannot poſſibly be mere words, might 


fully be proved by a philoſophical diſquiſition 
into their nature, were it proper at preſent to 
enter into ſuch an enquiry : but this point may 
be made ſufficiently clear to anſwer my preſent 
deſign, in a ſhorter way. It is certain that we 


have given names to many of theſe emotions, 


at leaſt to ſuch as are of the ſtrongeſt, and moſt 


remarkable kind, tho* much the greater part 


of them, and the different degrees of all, re- 
main without names. But the uſe of theſe 
names, is not to ſtand as types of the emo- 
tions themſelves, but only as figns, of the 
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ſimple or complex ideas, which are formed of 
thoſe emotions; that we may be enabled, by 
the help of thoſe names, to diſtinguiſh them in 
the underſtanding, and treat of their ſeveral 
natures, in the ſame cool manner as we do 
with regard to other ideas, that have no con- 
neftion with any emotions of the mind. 

Every one will at once acknowledge that the 
terms anger, fear, love, hatred, pity, grief, 
will not excite in him the ſenſations of thoſe 
paſſions, and make him angry or afraid, com- 
paſſionate or grieved; nor, ſhould a man de- 
clare himſelf to be under che influence of any 
of thoſe paſſions, in the moſt explicit and ſtrong 
words that the language can afford, would he 
in the leaſt affect us, or gain any credit, if he 
. uſed no other ſigns but words. If any one 
ſhould ſay in the ſame tone of voice that he 
uſes in delivering indifferent propoſitions from 
a cool underſtanding, © Sure never any mortal 
* was ſo overwhelmed with grief as I am at this 
* preſent.” Or, © My rage is rouſed to a pitch 
© of frenzy, I cannot command it: Avoid me, 
© be gone this moment, or I ſhall tear you to 
pieces: Sure no one would feel any pity for 
the diſtreſs of the former, or any fear from 
the threats of the latter. We ſhould either be- 
lieve that he jeſted, or if he would be thought 
| ſerious, we ſhould be moved to laughter at his 
abſurdity. 
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abſurdity. And. why is this? But becauſe he 
makes uſe of words only, as the ſigns of emo- - 
tions, which it is impoſſible they can repreſent; 
and omits the uſe of the true ſigns of the paſ- 
ſions, which are, tones, looks, and“ geſtures.” 
This will ſerve to ſhew us that the language, 
or ſenſible marks, by which the emotions of the 
mind are diſcovered, and communicated from 
man to man, are entirely different from words, 
and independent of them. Nor was this kind 
of language left to the invention of man, or 
to the chance of ſuch arbitrary marks, as he 
ſhould think proper to affix to the paſſions, in 
order to charadterize them: No, it was neceſ- 
ſary to ſociety, and to the ſtate of human na- 
ture in general, that the language of che ani- 


mal paſſions of man at leaſt, ſhould be fixed, 


ſelf-evident, and univerſally intelligible; and 
it has accordingly been impreſſed, by the un- 
erring;hand of nature, on the human frame. 
The improvement and exerciſe of the intellec- 
tual faculties to any eminent degree, could fall 
to the lot of but a ſmall portion of mankind; 
as even the neceſſaries for the ſupport of life, 
cannot be acquired by much the greater part, 
but by ſuch conſtant labour and induſtry as will 
afford no time for contemplative ſtudies. But 
tho' it be not neceſſary to ſociety that all men 
ſhould know much; it is neceſſary that they 
M3 = ſhould 
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ſhould feel much, and have a mutual ſympathy, 
in whatſoever affects their fellow creatures. 
All our affections therefore and emotions, be- 
longing to man in his animal ſtate, are ſo diſ- 
tinfily characterized, by certain marks, that 
they cannot be miſtaken; and this language of 
the paſſions, carries with it the ſtamp of its 
almighty Artificer; utterly unlike the poor 
- workmanſhip of imperfet man, as it is not 
only underſtood by all the different nations of 
the world, without pains or ſtudy; but excites 
alſo ſimilar emotions, or correſponding effects 
in all minds alike. | 

Thus, the tones expreſſive of ſorrow, lamen- 
tation, mirth, joy, hatred, anger, love, pity, 
&c. are the ſame in all nations, and conſe- 
quently can excite emotions in us analogous 
to thoſe paſhons, when accompanying words 


which we do not underſtand: Nay the very 


tones themſelves, independent of words, will 
produce the fame effects, as has been amply 
proved by the power of muſical imitations. 
And tho? theſe tones, are uſually accompanied 
with words, in order that the underſtanding 
may at the fame time perceive the cauſe of theſe 
emotions, by a communication of the particular 
ideas which excite, them; yet that the whole 
energy, or power of exciting analogous emo- 
tions in others, lies in the tones themſelves, 

| may 
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may be known from this; that whenever the 
force of theſe paſſions is extreme, words, give 
place to inarticulate ſounds: ſighs, murmurings, 
in love; ſobs, groans, and cries in grief; half. 
choaked ſounds in rage; and ſhrieks in terrour, 
are then the only language heard. And the 
experience of mankind may be appealed to, 
whether theſe have not more power in exciting 
ſympathy, than any. thing that can be done by 
mere words, 

Nor has this language of the paſſions been 
confined to man only; for in that reſpe@, he 
ſeems to be included in the general law, given 
to all animals that are not mute, or wholly in- 
capable of uttering any ſound; as they alſo 
expreſs their paſſions by certain tones, which 
ſtriking the auditory nerves of thoſe of the 
ſame ſpecies, always produce ' correſpondent 
effects; inaſmuch as their kindred organs, are 
invariably tuned by the hand of nature, in uni- 
ſon to thoſe ſounds. 

But it is to be obſerved, that each ſpecigs of 
animals, ſeem to have a language of their. own, 
not at all underſtood, or felt by the reſt. The 
lowing of the cow affects not the lamb; nor 
does the calf regard the bleating of the ſheep. 
The neighing of the ſteed, calls up all the at- 
tention of the horſe-kind ; they gaze towards 
the place from whence the ſound comes, and 
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anſwer it, or run that way, if the ſteed be not 
in view: whilſt the cows and ſheep raiſe not 
their beads from the ground, but continue to 
feed, utterly unmoved. The organs of hear- 
ing in each ſpecies, are tuned only to the 
ſounds of their own; and whilſt the roaring of 
the lioneſs, makes the foreſt tremble, it is the 
ſweeteſt muſic to the ears of her young. This 
ſhews us, that the auditory nerves of animals, 
are conſtructed in ſuch a way, as to be affected 
only with ſuch ſounds, as immediately regard 
the two chief ends of their being; the propa- 
gation, and preſervation of their ſpecies: All 
other ſounds therefore, excepting ſuch as ex- 
cite ſympathy or antipathy, are indifferent to 
them. Sympathy, with thoſe of their own kind; 
antipathy, againſt ſuch as are their natural ene- 
mies, or deſtructive of their ſpeties. Thoſe 
which excite ſympathy, may be ſuppoſed to be 
all in concord; thoſe which rouſe antipathy, 
to be diſcords; which by creating an' uneaſy 
ſenſation, immediately diſpoſe them to flight, 
to avoid the enemy. Thus the cry of dogs, 
warns the hare of his danger: and the howl- 
ings of the wolf, alarm the flock. The dif- 
ferent ſpecies of animals, may therefore be 
conſidered, as ſo many different nations ſpeak- 
ing different languages, that have no commerce 
with each other; each of which conſequently 
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underſtands none but their own; excepting only 


thoſe who are in a ſtate of warfare; by whom 


the language of the enemy is ſufficiently un- 
derſtood, for the purpoſe of ſelf-preſervation. 


As the paſſions and emotions of the ſeveral 

kinds of animals, are very different, according 
to their different natures, ſo is there an equal 
diverſity of tones, by which theſe ſeveral pal- 
ſions and emotions are expreſſed: From the 
horrible roarings of the lion, to the gentle 
bleatings of the lamb: from the loud bellowings 


of the wild bull, to the low purring of the do- 


meſtic cat. But as there is no paſſion or emo- 
tion whatſoever, in the whole animal world, 
which is not to be found in man, ſo equally 
comprehenſive is the language of his paſſions, 
which are all manifeſted by ſuitable tones. The 
roaring of the lion, is not more terrible than 


the voice of his anger; nor the cooings of the 


pigeon, more ſoft, than the murmurs of his 
love. The crowing of the morning cock, is 
not ſo clear and ſprightly as the notes of his 
joy; nor the melancholy mournings of the 
turtle, fo plaintive as thoſe of his woe. The 
organs of hearing therefore in man, are ſo con- 
ſtructed, as not to be indifferent to any kind 
of tone, either in his own ſpecies, or in the 
animal world, that is expreſſive of emotion or 
paſſion: from all they receive either pleaſure 

or 
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or pain, as they are affected with ſympathy or 
antipathy. It is true that like the ſeveral tribes 
of animals, man is moſt affected, or has the 
ſtrongeſt ſympathy excited, by ſuch tones as 
are uttered by thoſe of his own ſpecies; and 
in proportion alſo by thoſe which moſt nearly 
reſemble them in others. We are moved moſt 
by the diſtreſsful cries of thoſe animals, that 
have any ſimilitude to the human voice, ſuch 
as the fawn, and the hare, when ſeized in pur- 
ſuit by dogs. But ſtill we both feel and under- 
ſtand the nature of all others. Nor can any 
animal utter any ſound which we cannot ex- 
plain, or tell from what emotion, or paſſion it 
proceeds. This diſtinguiſhing faculty was ne- 
ceſſary to man as maſter of the animal race, 
that by underſtanding their ſeveral languages, 
he might Teheve their diſtreſſes, and ſupply 
their wants. And indeed we find, that the 
tones of all domeſtic animals, expreſſive of their 
wants or diſtrefles, have a wonderful power 
over the human heart, and mechanically rouſe 
us to their relief, 

Thus extenſive as are the powers of the hu- 
man ear, thoſe of the human voice do not fall 
fhort of them; but are exactly ſuited to them 
in degree and comprehenſion; there is no tone 
which the ear can diſtinguiſh, that the voice, 


by pains and practice, is not capable of utter- 


ing. 
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ing. Hence it comes to paſs, that as man un- 
derſtands the language of the different tribes 
of animals, ſo he can make himſelf underſtood 
by them. The horſe rejoices in the applauding 
tones of his rider's voice, and trembles when 
he changes them to thoſe of anger. What 
blandiſhments do we ſee in the dog when his 
maſter ſooths him in kind notes; what fear, and 
even ſhame, when he changes them to thoſe of 
chiding? By thoſe the waggoner direQs his 
team, and the herdſman his flock. Even ani- 
mals of the moſt ſavage nature, are not proof 
againſt the collective powers of the human 
voice; and ſhouts of multitudes will put wild 
beaſts to flight, who can hear without emotion 
the roarings of the thunder. 

But that man ſhould be furniſhed with ſuch 
an extenſive power in theſe points, even in his 
animal ftate, will appear reaſonable, when we 
conſider that his nature, is an abſtra& of all 
animal nature; and that in his tribe are to be 
found, all the emotions and paſſions, that be- 
long to all the feveral tribes: Conſequently all 
the marks expreſſive of thoſe emotions, or ſuch 
as are ſimilar to them, ſhould belong to that 
tribe. If man is capable of being the moſt 
ſocial, the moſt tender and affectionate to thoſe 
of his own ſpecies, of any animal; he is at 
the fame time; capable of becoming a greater 
. | enemy, 
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enemy, and of having a ſtronger batred and 
deteſtation of them, than is to be found, even 
amongſt the different tribes of animals, that are 
born in a natural ſtate of enmity. All the na- 
tural language therefore of ſympathy and anti- 
pathy, ſhould be given to him in a higher degree, 
for the fame reaſon that it is in a more limited 
Rate aſſigned io the ſeveral tribes of animals. 
Thus far we find, that man, in his animal ca- 
pacity, is furniſhed, like all other animals, by 
nature herſelf, with a language which requires 
neither ſtudy, art, nor imitation; which ſpon- 
eouſly breaks out in the exacteſt expreſſions, 
nicely proportioned to the degrees of his in- 
ward emotions; and which is not only univer- 
fally underſtood, but felt by thoſe of the fame 
ſpecies, as alſo in certain degrees by the reſt of 
the animal world. That animals ſhould come 
perfect from the hand of nature, in this reſpect, 
as well as in every thing elſe, ſeems xeaſonable 
from this conſideration; that they are utterly: 
incapable of improving themſelves, or of mak- 
ing any alteration in their frames by their own 
care or pains; their ſcveral faculties by an in- 
variable law, growing to perfection, and decay- 
ing with their bodies, with as little aſſiſtance 
from themſelves, as vegetation in herbs.or trees 
is performed in the inſenſitive world. As the 


brſt of animals, nature has not been lefs provi. 
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dent with regard to man; on the contrary this, 
as well as all his other animal faculties, is be- 
ſtowed on him in a degree ſuitable to the ſu- 
periority of his rank. But as man is ſomething 
greater than the firſt of animals ; as he is the 
link between animal and ſpiritual beirſs, and 
| partakes of both their natures ; other faculties, 
and other principles, belonging to his nobler, 
ſpiritual part, diſcloſe themſelves; of which 
there are no traces in the animal world. 

The firſt great diſtinction between the hu- 
man and animal ſpecies, and which ſeems to 
mark their boundaries, is this: That it is in the 
power of man, by his own pains and induſtry, 
to forward the perfection of his nature. And 
| what the nobler part of his nature is, is clearly 
pointed out by that diſtinction; becauſe it is 
that nobler part only, or ſuch of his animal fa- 
culties, as are neceſſary to forward the perfec- 
tion of that nobler part, which are capable of 
improvement by ſuch pains. - All the organs 
and faculties of his body neceſſary to his animal 
life, are ſo faſhioned by the hand of nature, 
that they grow of courſe to perfettion ; but the 
organs (if I may be allowed the expreſſion} and 
Faculties of his mind, neceſſary to his rational 
life, are only in embryo; and it depends wholly 
upon the aſſiſtance of vthers, together with his 

own 
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own care, to give them birth, and bring them 
to maturity. | | 8 
Mence ariſes the neceſſity of a ſocial ſtate to 
man both for the unfolding, and exerting of 
his nobler faculties. For this purpoſe, a power 
of opening a communication between mind and 
mind, was furniſhed in the moſt eaſy way, by 
beſtowing on him the organs of ſpeech, But 
ſtill we are to obſerve, that nature did no more 
than furniſh the power and means ; ſhe did not 
give the language, as in the caſe of the paſſions, 
but left it to the induſtry of men, to find out, 
and agree upon ſuch articulate ſounds, as they 
ſhould chuſe to make the ſymbols of their ideas, 
And ſhe ſeems to have laid down the ſame ge- 
neral law, with reſpect to every thing which 
regarded the nobler part of man; to furniſh 
nothing but what was abſolutely neceſſary, and 
leave the reſt to his own induſtry: From the 
exertion of which, his merit was to ariſe, and 
his pretenſions to ſtand a candidate for his ad- 
miſſioh, into an higher, and happier order of 
beings. Accordingly as ſhe did not furniſh the 
words, which were to be the ſymbols of his 
ideas; neither did ſhe furniſh the tones, which 
were to manifeſt, and communicate by their 
own virtue, the internal exertions and emotions, 


of ſuch of his nobler faculties, as chiefly diſ- 
tinguiſh 
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tinguiſh him from the brute ſpecies; but left 
them alſo, like words, to the care and invention 
of man; contenting herſelf with ſupplying him 
with an inſtrument, of ſuch a compaſs as would 
furniſh a ſufficient variety of tones, to anſwer 
all the variety of emotions, exertions, and en- 
ergies of all his faculties, if ſought for, and ſet- 
tled by agreement, to be their marks. Nor has 
art found thoſe which are of her invention to 
be of leſs efficacy, or leſs capable of exciting 
correſpondent emotions, than thoſe even of 
nature, when eftabliſhed by cuſtom; in this 
caſe juſtly called ſecond nature. The only 
difference between them lying in this, that the 
tones of the animal paſſions, of themſelves ex- 
cite analogous emotions, without the interven- 
_tion of any thing elſe; they are underſtood, by 
being felt. But the tones reſulting from the 
emotions and exertions of our nobler faculties, 
tho” they excite feeling, as it is in the nature of 
all tones to do fo, yet it 1s only of a vague and 
| indeterminate nature; not correſponding to the 
energies in the mind of the ſpeaker, unleſs they 
are aſſociated with words, or the ſymbols of the 
ideas, which give riſe to thoſe energies and 
emotions; their nature and degree then become 
fixed, and the hearer both feels and underſtands 
them. When any tones therefore are affixed 
to certain modes of expreſſion, and adopted 

into 
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into general uſe; thoſe tones, tho* they have 
no natural connection with the ſentiment, no 
more than words have with ideas; yet by 
ſuck aſſociation, become equally intelligible, 
and equally affecting with thoſe that have, and 
are made part of the language ; inſomuch, that 
were thoſe expreſſions to be uttered, without 
thoſe tones, they would not convey their full 
meaning. | 

Thus far I have conſidered tones, chiefly in 
contradiſtinction to words, as the types and lan- 
guage of the paſſions, and all internal emotions, 
in the ſame way as articulate ſounds, are the 
types and language of ideas, independent of any 
fuch emotions. But when we come to.cxamine 
the powers of each in their full extent, we ſhall 
find, that tho* words are limited to their pecu- 
liar office, and never can ſupply the place of 
tones ; yet tones, on the other hand, are not 
confined to their province, but often ſupply the 
place of words, as marks of ideas. And tho” 
the eaſe and diſtinctneſs with which our ideas 
are marked by articulate ſounds, has made all 
mankind agree to uſe them in diſcourſe, yet 
that tones are- capable in a great meaſure of 
ſupplying their place, is clear from this; that 
the Chineſe language is chiefly made up of 
tones, and the fame individual word ſhall have 


ſixty different meanings, according to the dif- 
ferent 
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ferent tones in which it is pronounced. Here 
then it is clear, that fifty- nine of the ſixty ideas, 
are marked by tones; for the ſame individual 
word, pronounced exaQtly in the ſame manner, 
cannot poſſibly by itſelf, be a clear and diſtin& 
mark, for more than one idea. This indeed 
has prodigiouſly increaſed the difficulty of their 
language, ſo that it is ſcarcely poſſible for 
ſtrangers to acquire it; and it is the labour of 
a man's life, even among the natives, to make 
himſelf fully maſter of it. Such a uſe of the 
tones therefore, in equal extent, has not been 
adopted by any other nation. But there are 
none which have it not in ſome degree. It is 
true theſe tones amongſt us, are not annexed to 
words in their ſeparate ſtate, but only. when 
they are ranged in ſentences; and he muſt be 
very ignorant of ſpeech who does not know; 
that the ſame individual words in a ſentence, 
ſhall have ſeveral very different meanings 


according to the tones which accompany the 


emphaſis, To the uſe of theſe tones is owing 
in a great meaſure conciſeneſs of diſcourſe ; 
and the neceſſity of multiplying words in a 
language, to a degree that might make them 
burthenſome to the memory, is removed. Nor 
are theſe the only advantages ariſing to lan- 
guage from tones; for by thus ſetting off words 
by tones, and making them determine their 

N meaning, 
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meaning, an agreeable variety may be intro- 
- duced, into the moſt abſtracted and philoſophi- 
cal diſcourſes, in which there is no room for 


the language of the paſſions and emotions; and 


which conſequently muſt occaſion diſguſt, and 


ſoon weary attention, if delivered by the uſe of 


mere words, in one dull uniform tone, On the 
fame account it is fortunate alſo that tones 
have been made the marks of the ſeveral 


pauſes; and the links which unite together the 


ſeveral members of ſentences and periods. 
But beſide the uſe of tones, in the exer- 


tion of his animal, and intelleQual faculties ; 


there is another part of man's nature which 
ſeems to be the link that joins the other two, a 


great part of whoſe exertions, have their very 


e ſſence, ſo far as they are communicated by the 

voice, in tones; I mean the fancy.— To one 
branch of this part of his frame, nature herſelf 
has furniſhed matter for a language, different 
in its kind from all other, and peculiar to man; 
I mean, riſibility ; and this matter according to 
the exertions of fancy, is to be modified into 
an. infinity of ſhapes, There is a laugh of joy, 
and a laugh of ridicule; there is a laugh of 


anger, and a laugh of contempt. Nay there 


are few of our paſſions, to which fancy cannot 
adapt, and aſſociate this language. And ſhould 
ve trace it thro' all its ſeveral modifications 

and 
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and degrees, from the loud burſt of joy, to the 
tones belonging to the dry ſneer of contempt; 
we ſhould find, that an extenſive, and expreſ- 
ſive language, independent of words, belongs 
to this faculty alone. Let any one who has 
been preſent at a well-acted comedy, only re- 
flea, how very different the ſentiments, charac- 
ters, and humour have appeared, in the repre- 
ſentation, from what was conveyed to him by 
the mere peruſal of the words in his cloſet, and 
he will need no other proof to ſhew him how 
neceſſary, and how: extenſive a part, the tones 
make, of the language of fancy. 

From what has been ſaid; it will ſufficiently 
appear, how groſsly they are miſtaken, who 
think that nothing is eſſentially neceſſary to 
language, but words: And that it is no matter, 
in what tones their ſentiments are uttered, or 
whether there be any uſed, ſo that the words 
are but diſtinctly pronounced, and vith ſuch 
force of voice as to be clearly heard. Since it 
muſt be allowed, that the uſe of language is not 
merely to communicate ideas, but alſo all the 
internal operations, emotions, and WR of 
2 ſenſitive, and imaginative fa- 

ties of man: Since it muſt be allowed, that 
from the frame of our language, our very ideas 
cannot be communicated, nor conſequently 
our meaning underſtood, without the right uſe 
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of tones; as many of our ideas are marked and 
diſtinguiſhed from each other by tones, and not 
words: and fince it muſt be allowed, that the 
connection or repugnance of our ideas, their 
relationſhip or diſagreement, and various de- 
pendence on each other in ſentences, are 
chiefly pointed out by tones belonging to the 
ſeveral pauſes. 

When therefore we refleQ, that not only 
every thing which is pleaſurable, every thing 
which is forcible and affecting in utterance, but 
alſe the moſt material points neceſſary to a full 


and diſtin comprehenſion, even of the ſenſe 


of what is uttered, depends upon tones ; it may 
well aſtoniſh us to think, that ſo eſſential a part 
of language, ſhould in a civilized country be 
wholly neglected. Nay worſe, that our youth 
ſhould not only be uninſtructed in the true uſe 


of theſe, but in the little art that is uſed, they 
ſhould be early perverted by falſe rules, utterly 


repugnant to thoſe which nature has clearly 
pointed out to us. In conſequence of which, 
all the noble ends which might be anſwered in 
a free ſtate, by a clear, lively, and affecting 
public elocution, are in a great meaſure loſt to 
us. And how can it be otherwiſe, when we 


have given up the vivifying, energetic lan- 


guage, ſtamped by God himſelf upon our na- 
tures, for that which is the cold, lifeleſs work 
= © 
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of art, and invention gf man? and bartered 
that which can penetrate the inmoſt receſſes of 
the heart, for one which dies in the ear, or 
fades on the ſight. | 

I ſhould now proceed to lay down ſome 
practical rules and obſervations, with regard to 
this material article, but that there is another 
branch of language ſo nearly conneQed with 
this, that all rules in regard to the one, have a 


neceſſary relation to the other; and therefore 


it will be both the ſhorteſt, and cleareſt method, 


to place them together in view. The branch 


which I mean is that part of language, which is 
manifeſted to fight, by the expreſſion of the 
countenance and geſture ; Of which I ſhall 


treat in my next. 
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TITITHERTO, language has been conſidered, 
as addrefled to the mind, thro' the ear, 
by means of words, and tones. But nature did 
not truſt an article, ſo eſſential to the well- be- 
ing of man, to a communication by one ſenſe 
only; ſhe has alſo made it viſible to the eye, as 
well as audible to the ear. So that the depriv- 
ation of either ſenſe, ſhould not wholly prevent 
the exerciſe of man's nobler faculties. As ſhe 
Has annexed tones to the paſſions, to make their 
exertions known thro the ear; ſo has ſhe aſſo- 
ciated to them looks and geſtures, to manifeſt 
them to the eye. The one, may be juſtly call- 
ed the ſpeech, the other, the hand-writing of 
nature. And her hand-writing, like her ſpeech, 
carries evident marks with it, of its divine- 
original; as it correſponds exactly to its arche- 
type, and is therefore univerſally legible, without 
| pains or ſtudy; and as it contains in itſelf a 
power, of exciting ſimilar, or analogous emotions. 
Not 


| 
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Not like the writing of man, which having no 
affinity with its archetype, can be underſtood 
only by pains and labour; and containing no 
virtue of its own, can of itſelf, communicate 
no emotion. 

Nor is the written language of Nature leſs 
expreſſive, or leſs copious, than her ſpeech. 
They ſeem nicely ſuited to each other, in de- 
gree and power; in their effects exactly ſimilar, 
having no other difference, but what ariſes 
from the difference of the organs, thro* which 
they are conveyed. As every paſhon has its 
peculiar tone, ſo has it, its peculiar look or 
geſture. And in each, the ſeveral degrees are 


marked, with the niceſt exactneſs. Both indeed 


proceeding from the touching of one maſter- 
ſtring, internal feeling, muſt always anſwer to 
each other, if I may ſo ſpeak, in perfect uniſon. 
Thus far they are equal in point of expreſſion ; 
and with reſpett to copiouſneſs as it has been 
before obſerved, that the human voice is fur- 
niſhed with an infinite variety of tones, ſuitable 
to the infinite variety of emotions in the mind; 


ſo are the human countenance and limbs, ca- 


pable of an infinite variety of changes, ſuitable 
to the tones; or rather to the emotions, whence 
they both take their riſe. To this purpoſe eve» 
ry nobler organ in man's complicated frame, 


and the whole animal economy contribute. 
Ee | The 
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The muſcles, nerves, the blood and animal ſpi- 
rits, all are at work to ſhew internal commotion. 
The contraction or remiſſion of the ſolids, 
ſhewn by courageous exertion of action, or pu- 
ſillanimous trembling ; the ruſhing or with- 
drawing of the fluids, ſeen in bluſhing or pale- 
neſs; are ſtrong and ſelf-evident characters. 
But of all the organs, the eye, rightly called 
the window to the breaſt, contains the greateſt 
variety, as well as diſtinction and force of cha- 
rafters. In rage it is inflamed, in fear it 
fickens; it ſparkles in joy, in diſtreſs it is 
clouded. Nature has indeed annexed to the 
paſſion of grief, a more forcible character than 
any other, that of tears; of all parts of lan- 
- guage, the moſt expreſſive. And juſtly was 
this extraordinary ſign of that paſſion, annexed 
to the nature of man ; the child of ſorrow, and 
inhabitant of the vale of woe: not only to eaſe 
the burthened heart, but more powerfully to 
excite his fellow creatures to pity, and to re- 
lieve his diſtreſs. Thus at once affording balm 
to the afflifted, and inciting mankind to the 
exerciſe of their nobleſt quality, benevolence. 
On which account, this ſingle character, ſums 
up in it the whole power of language; and in 
certain circumſtances, has more force alone, 
than all the united endeavours, of words, tones, 
and geſtures, can come up to. Such were the 
precious 
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precious drops that fell from Milton's Eve, 
which Adam kiſſed away; as 


gracious figns of ſaveet remorſe, 
And pious awe, that fear'd to have offended. 


Such were the tears of Sigiſmunda, in Dry- 
den's beautiful deſcription, ſhed over Guiſcar- 


do's heart. 


She ſaid—Her brim-full eyes that ready flood, 
And only wanted will, to weep a flood, 
Releas'd their at ry flore, and pour d amain, 
Like clouds low-hung, a ſober ſhow'r of rain; 
Mute, folemn ſorrow, free from female noiſe, 
Such, as the majefly of grief deftroys ; 
For bending ver the cup, the tears ſhe ſhed, 

| Seem'd, by the poſture, to diſcharge her head 
O'erfild before; and oft her mouth applied 
Ta the cold heart, ſhe kiſs'd at once, and cry d. 

Nor is the virtue of this expreſſion confined 
to our own ſpecies only, but it is of all others 
that which moſt moves us, in ſuch animals as 
are capable of it. On which account, the ſtrong 
painter of nature, Shakeſpear, in his deſcription 


of the wounded ſtag, ſtanding over the ſtream, 
took care not to omit it ; where he ſays 


the big round drops 
Courſed one another down his innocent moſes 
In piteous chaſe. 


Which is by much the moſt affeRing part of 
the picture. 


But 
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But tho' in this written language of nature, 
ſhe has given ſuch forcible, and diſtin cha- 
raters, to all the animal paſſions of man, and 
proportionally to ſuch as have a near affinity 
to them, or are blended with ma yet ſhe has 


laid down the ſame law, with regard to the vi. 
fible ſigns, of the exertions and emotions of all 
his nobler faculties, as ſhe has done with regard 
to the tones. In both ſhe has furniſhed the 
means with equal liberality ; but has left it to 


the invention and care of man, to make a right 


uſe of them, and apply them in ſuitable degrees. 
By the exertion of ſuch {kill and pains, it would 
be found that the viſible language alone, which 
can be ſhewn in the features and limbs of man, 


is of itſelf ſufficient, without other aid, to eve- 


ry purpoſe of ſocial communication. To in- 
ſtance only in two articles, the eyes, and hands ; 
What inward emotion is there, which cannot be 


; manifeſted by theſe? Do not the eyes diſcover 


humility, pride; cruelty, compaſſion ; reflec- 
tion, diſſipation; kindneſs, reſentment? Is 
there an emotion of fancy, is there a ſhade of 
ridicule, which they cannot repreſent? Let 
any one who has ſeen Mr, Garrick perform, 


conſider how much he was indebted to the 


language of his eyes, and there will be no oc- 
caſion to ſay more, to give him an idea of the 
3 extent 
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extent and power of expreſſion, to which that 
language may be brought. | 
With reſpe& to the power of the hands, 
every one knows that with them, we can de- 
mand, or promiſe; call, diſmiſs; threaten, ſup- 
plicate; aſk, deny; ſhew joy, ſorrow, deteſta- 
tion, fear, confeſſion, penitence, admiration, 
reſpe&; and many other things now in com- 
mon uſe. But how much farther their powers 
might be carried, thro* our negle& of uſing 
them, we little know. ' And indeed the exten- 
ſiveneſs of this viſible language, would ſcarce 
gain credit with us, notwithſtanding all the ac- 
Counts of it handed down from antiquity, par- 
ticularly with reſpe& to the mimes, had we not 
inſtances of natural mimes, now living, who 
have been compelled to the ſtudy and practice. 
of this language, thro' the misfortune of hav- 
ing been born without the ſenſe of hearing. 
Having ſufficiently ſhewn the force and ex- 
tent of this language of nature, and the abſo- 
lute neceſſity of it to man, in order to the ex- 
ertion, exerciſe, and manifeſtation of all his 
nobler faculties, it may juſtly excite wonder to 
refleR, that it has been in general ſo little cul- 
tivated; and that hiſtory furniſhes us with an 
account, but of two nations, out of the great 
variety that have inhabited this peopled globe 
fince the creation, that ever applied themſelves 
to 
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to the regular ſtudy and practice of it, ſo as to 
bring it to perfection. And theſe were the 


. Greeks and Romans; who raiſed themſelves to 


ſuch an height above the reſt of mankind, that 
when ve examine. their hiſtory, ſurvey their 
mighty works, and compare them with thoſe of 
other nations, their proportion to the reſt of the 
world; ſeems to be that of the Brobdignags to 
the Lilliputians., | 

It is true that in ſome other countries, this 
language of figns, has in ſome degree prevail- 
ed; but the difference between the Ancients 
and Moderns hes in this; that the Ancients, 
founded all their inſtituted ſigns, on Nature; 
from her they drew all their ſtores ; fitted them 
in the niceſt and exacteſt manner to the emo- 
tions which they to expreſs ; and adapted 
them ſo to their cial language, that their 
whole delivery d the compleateſt har- 
mony: the words, tones, looks, and geſtures, 
correfponding to each other, in ſuch a way, as 
that each contributed to enforce, and adorn the 


bother; and their united efforts, produced the 
ſentiments of the mind, in their full proportion 


and beauty. So that all mankind who ſaw, and 


heard them, were charmed with the manner of 
their delivery, tho' they underſtood not their 


ſpeech; and partook of their emotions, even 


without any communication of their ideas. But 


amongſt 


Hi * 
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amongſt the Moderns, the inſtituted figns of 


tones, geſture, &c. were not founded on na- 
ture, but caprice and fancy; and obtained their 
whole force, from faſhion and cuſtom. Conſe- 
quently, they had neither meaning, nor beauty, 
to any but the natives of each country, and 
were totally different from each other in 
the ſeveral countries; which 1s ſufficiently 
known by all, who are converſant with the na- 
tives of France, Spain, and Italy. But of all 
nations in the world, the Engliſh ſeem to have 
the leaſt uſe of this language of ſigns; there 
being few inſtituted figns of emotions; either of 
tones, looks, or geſtures, that are adopted into 
general uſe. On the contrary, each individual, 
either follows his own fancy in this reſpect, and 
has what is called a way of his own; or elſe 
adopts the manner of ſome other, who pleaſes 
his fancy, and of whom he is altogether a-mi- 
mick. 

From what has been ſaid, it is apparent that 
no general practical rules, I mean ſuch as would 
be of any efficacy, can be laid down in this 
reſpect. For general practical rules muſt be 
founded on general practice; and as there is 
no ſuch ſtæandard, in theſe countries, to refer to, 
it would be in vain to lay down ſuch rules, as 
cannot be explained and enforced by examples. 
In ſome points, that demand practice, as well 
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as ſpeculation, the practical part muſt be ob- 
tained by the imitation of patterns, and con- 
tinual exerciſe in that way, till the imitation 
becomes perfect, and paſſes into a habit. But 


where there are no general models to be copied 


from, there can be no general practice, founded 
on imitation. In Greece and Rome, all the 
public ſpeakers, agreeing as much in the uſe 
of the ſame figns, or language of nature, as 
they did in the uſe of the ſame words, or lan- 


fure patterns of imitation to others. In France, 
Italy, and Spain, as in each country, there is 
an uniform, ſteady uſe of the ſame ſigns, tho? 
in a more confined way, yet ſo far they alſo 
afford ſure patterns of imitation. But in Eng- 
land, where there are ſcarce any traces of a 
general agreement in the uſe of ſuch figns, 
there can be no obſervations drawn from ge- 


neral practice, no rules laid down that require 


explanation by examples, nor no manner re- 
commended, which demands the aid of pat- 
terns. In this caſe, all that can be done is, to 
lay down ſuch rules to individuals, as ſhall 
enable them to avoid faults, not acquire beau- 
ties. It is in the power of rules to compaſs 


the former, the latter cannot be obtained with- 


out models and practice. I ſay cannot be ob- 


monly 


guage of art; afforded general, conſtant, and 


tained; for to ſome, nature has been uncom- 
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monly bountiful; and in thoſe who have had 
the good fortune to eſcape ill habits, a native 
grace will appear, beyond what could be ac- 
quired by art alone; but of this the inſtances 
are rare. If inſtances of ſuch extraordinary 
gifts are few, much fewer are the examples of 
ſuch, as have not been corrupted by cuſtom. 
And indeed when theſe gifts are beſtowed in 
the moſt eminent degree, they are capable of 
great improvement by art; ſo that induſtry is 
equally uſeful, if not equally neceſſary to all. 
It has been already obſerved, that as there 
is no common ſtandard to be referred to, no 
general models for imitation, in the uſe of tones 
and geſture; each individual, either forms a 
manner peculiar to himſelf, or adopts that of 
ſome other, that ſtrikes his fancy. Of theſe 
two ways, there can be no doubt, which a man 
ſhould follow. He that forms to himſelf a 
manner of his own, will probably acquire ſuch . 
a one, as will be moſt conſonant to his own 
powers and his own feelings. The very eaſe 
with which he falls into this, and the difficulty, 
as well as abſurdity, of putting any conſtraint 
upon his nature, and frcing his organs, where 


he has no object of imitation in view, will of 


courſe accompliſh this point. But he who en- 
deavours to adopt the manner of another, loſes 


fight of his own nature, and puts a conſtraint 
1 upon 
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upon his organs. For men do not differ more 
from each other in their faces, than they do in 
their powers of delivery. And the ſame man- 
ner which is eaſy and agreeable in one man, 

becomes conſtrained and diſguſting, when aſ- 
ſumed by another. The reaſon is, that all con- 
ſtraint upon nature is inſtantly perceived, as it 
produces affectation, and of courſe deſtroys 
true feeling; for it is as impoſſible, where af- 
feQation takes place in the manner of delivery, 
or in the figns of inward emotions, that the 
feelings of the heat ſhould be excited, as that 
two muſical ſtrings, not in uniſon, ſhould vi- 
brate to each other, when one only is ſtruck. 
Fantaſtical emotions will produce fantaſtical 
figns, and fantaſtical ſigns, by reaction, will 
produce fantaſtical emotions. Both, having 
their riſe in the imagination, may operate upon 
the fancy, and produce effects there, but never 
can reach the heart; as all communication be- 
tween them, is neceſſarily cut off by affecta- 
tion. Thus the fancied operations of the ſpirit, 
in the people called Quakers, manifeſted by the 
moſt unnatural ſigns; and in ſome other reli- 
gious ſects, by a certain cant, and extravagant 
geſtures, produce powerful effects, on the ima- 
ginations of ſuch hearers, as are bred up in 
the perſuaſion, that ſuch ſigns are the language 
of the ſpirit : But it muſt be evident, upon ob- 
ſerving 
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ſerving both the preachers and their auditory, 
that it is only the imagination, which is ſo 
wrought upon; as there is no diſcovering in 
their countenances, any ſigns which are the 
natural concomitants of the feelings of the 
heart. This ſort of language of emotions there- 


fore, is well calculated to make enthuſiaſts; but 


not believers. 

In ſuch a ſituation of things, the rule by 
which all public ſpeakers are to guide them- 
ſelves is obvious and eaſy. Let each, in the 
firſt place, avoid all imitation of others; let 


him give up all pretenſions to art, for it is cer- 


tain that it is better to have none, than not 
enough ; and no man has enough, who has not 
arrived at ſuch a perfeQion of art, as wholly to 
conceal his art; a thing not to be compaſſed 
but by the united endeavours, of the beſt in- 
ſtruction, perfect patterns, and conſtant prac- 
tice, Let him forget that he ever learned to 
read; at leaſt, let him wholly forget his read- 
ing tones. Let him ſpeak entirely from his 
feelings; and they will find much truer ſigns to 
manifeſt themſelves by, than he could find for 


them. Let him always have in view, what the 


chief end of ſpeaking is; and he will ſee the 
neceſſit of the means propoſed to anſwer the 
end. The chief end of all public ſpeakers is 


| to perſuade ; and. in order to perſuade, it is 
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above all things neceſſary, that the ſpeaker, 
ſhould at leaſt. appear himſelf to believe, what 
he utters; but this can never be the cafe, 
where there are any evident marks of affedtation 
orart. - On the contrary, when a man deliyers 
himſelf in his uſual manner, and with the fame 
tones and geſture, that he is accuſtomed to uſe, 
when he ſpeaks from his heart; however auk- 
ward that manner may be, however ill- regulated 
the tones, he will ſtill have the advantage of 
being thought fincere; which of all others, is 
the moſt neceflary article, towards ſecuring at- 
tention and belief; as affeQation of any kind, 
is the ſureſt way to deſtroy both. | 
In eloeution, the two great articles are, force, 
and grace; the one has its foundation chiefly 
in nature, the other in art. When united, 
they mutually fupport each other; when ſepa- 
rated; their powers-are very.different. Nature | 
kan do much without art; art but little without 
nature. Nature, affaults the heart ; art, plays 
upon the fancy. Force of ſpeaking, will pro- 
duce emotion and conviction; grace, only ex- 
cites pleaſure and admiration, As the one is 
the primary, and the other but a ſecondary end 
of ſpeech, it is evident, that where one or the 
other, is wholly to take place, the former ſhould 
Dave the preference. Grace in elocution, it 
is hardly poſſible to obtain, in the preſent Rate 
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of things: Force of delivery, is the neceſſary 


reſult of a clear head, and warm heart; pro- 


vided no bad habits interfere, and the ſpeaker 
ſuffers his manner to be regulated wholly by 
his feelings and conceptions. 

Perhaps it may be thought, that in reducing 
all which might be offered on this head, to one 
fimple rule, there has been little done, and that 


No great improvement is likely to enſue: or at 


beſt, that by recommending it to each, to follow 
his own manner, whatever it be, he will be left 
in the poſſeſſion of all the faults and defefts, 
belonging to that manner. It will be urged, 
that a ſyſtem of rules pointing out what parti- 
cular tones and geſtures, are in their own na- 
ture, beſt adapted to expreſs the ſeveral emo- 
tions of the mind, would be the true means, 
to ſhew how people may arrive at propriety and 
grace, in thoſe ornamental parts of delivery. 
But they who judge in this manner, have not 
ſufficiently confidered the nature of the ſubjeQ;z 
arid therefore attribute more power to precept 
alone, than it is poſſeſſed of. Praftical rules, 
differ much from thoſe which are merely ſpe- 
culative; nor will informing the underſtanding 
in ſome caſes, by any means produce right exe- 
cution, without other aſſiſtance. Can any one 
be taught to ſing, or to dance, without the aid 
of maſters, and patterns for imitation? Why 
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- ſhould we ſuppoſe then, that the uſe of. regular 
tones and geſture, which are of the ſame na- 
ture, and founded upon the ſame principles, 
can be acquired any other way? Should we not 
laugh at the abſurdity, of any ſinging or danc- 
ing-maſter, that ſhould propoſe to inſtruct his 
pupils only by laying down, each, the rules of 
his art; and ſhewing the practical part by ſing- 
ing, or dancing himſelf, without making his 

pupils alſo praftiſe, and correfting every 
deviation from rule, and every fault in their 
execution, till it become exact? Should we not 
ſuppoſe, in ſuch a caſe, that the pupils, at beſt, 
muſt become but very aukward, and inaccurate 
mimics of 'their manner? The ſame fate muſt 
alſo attend any attempt, to teach the uſe of re- 
gular tones and geſture, without purſuing the 

fame method as is uſed by the maſters in their 

kindred arts. Nothing would be more eaſy 
than to produce a more comprehenſive ſyſtem 
of rules, on that head, than any extant; but 

this would be a work of more oſtentation than, 
uſe. , Were there maſters to teach this, in the 
ſame manner as other arts are taught, ſuch a 
ſyſtem of rules, would not only be uſeful but 

_ neceſſary. And indeed, without ſuch a ſyſtem 

bol rules, to qualify perſons. for the office of in- 
ſtruct ing pupils methodically inthe art, we can 
never hope to ſeg proper maſters ariſe among 
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us. Till that comes to paſs, the beſt ſervice 1 
can do, is to inform individuals how they may 
by their own endeavours arrive at ſuch a de- 
gree of excellence, as they can attain without 
the aid of maſters; and I am much deceived 
if the obſervation of this rule will not be found 

the only means of accompliſhing the point. 
To thoſe who imagine, that this would make 
but little improvement, in the article of deli- 
very, I muft beg leave to obſerve, that they 
have not ſufficiently conſidered, the chief cauſe 
of its low ſtate amongſt us. Which is, that an 
artificial manner, either from early inſtitution, 
or ſubſequent imitation, has in general ſup- 
planted that which is natural in moſt public 
ſpeakers, and readers; or in ſome degree af- 
feed the beſt. And this artificial manner, not 
being founded on true principles, and always 
differing from that which is natural, of courſe 
carries with it evident marks of art and affec- 
tation. So that the reſtoring a natural manner 
of delivery, would be bringing about an en- 
tire revolution, in its moſt effential parts. And 
if I can ſhew, that after a perſon has made 
himſelf maſter of the fundamental points, 
which have been conſidered at large in the 
former lectures, nothing elſe would be wanting, 
to anſwer the great purpoſes of delivery, and 
G'a x, to 
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to obtain him the character of an excellent 
ſpeaker, in proportion to his natural talents; 
if I can ſhew too, that it is in the power of 
every one to compaſs this point, if he ſeriouſly 
applies to it; I cannot but think, that every | 
end, which could reaſonably be expected from 1 
a courſe of this nature, will be fully anſwered. 
1 know the objection ready to be ftarted 
againſt this method is, what has been already 
. mentioned, that if eyery one follows his own 
manner, the Faults belonging to that man- 
ner, muſt of courſe accompany his delivery. 
*Tis granted; and it were to be wiſhed, that a 
way were opened, by which ſpeakers might be 
cured of all faults, in all the parts of delivery; 
but as this is impoſſible, without the aid of 
maſters, and fince thro' want of maſters, faults 
there muſt be; the queſtion is, whether a per- 
ſon ſhould take up with his own, or thoſe of 
another? A man's own faults, fit ealy on him; babit 
has given them the air of being natural; thoſe 
of another, are not aſſumed without aukward- 
neſs, they are evidently artificial. Where truth 
is concerned, the very faults of a ſpeaker which, 
ſeem natural, are more agreeable to the hearer, 
than ſuch beauties as are apparently borrowed; 
in the ſame manner as the moſt indifferent na- 
Aural complexion, 1s preterred by thoſe whoſe 
taſte 
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taſte is not corrupted, to the fineſt painted ſkin, 
It is often ſeen, that the motions and addreſs 
of a man, aukwardiy formed, appear more 
graceful, on account of their eaſe, than thoſe of 
the beſt-ſhaped, who ape the manner of others; 
and who ſhew an evident attention to their de- 
portment ; for that, muſt always be the caſe of 
copyiſts. 

But beſides, in the oreſerit ſtate of elocution, 
no one need be apprehenſive of ſuffering, by 
faults of this kind; for they will either not be 
perceived by the general eye, or be overlooked 
by the moſt critical. It has been already ob- 
ſerved, that he who is maſter even of the rudi- 
ments, paſſes amongſt us for a good ſpeaker; 
and if to theſe, force be ſuperadded in his 
manner, we have every thing that we require 
in a good delivery, Grace and harmony, as 
they are ſcarce known amongſt us, ſo are they 
in general out of the queſtion, \Nothing can 
ſhock us, in the manner of delivery, but ſome 
manifeſt abſurdity, or impropriety. He who 
ſpeaks from his heart, can never fall into any 
abſurdity in his manner; this is what they only ' 
are liable to, who adopt the manner of an- 
other, or are governed by imperfect, or ill- 
founded rules of art. And with reſpe& to im- 
propriety, as that conſiſts in offending againſt 
ſome general known rule, where no ſuch rules 
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exiſt, there can be no perceptible impropriety. 
Singularity of manner, is far from giving us 
any idea of impropriety, becauſe it is ſo cuſ- 
tomary, as to ſeem conformable to the very 
genius of the nation. Nor is ſingularity of 
manner, in the preſent ſtate of elocution, pre- 
judicial to the main object of delivery; the 
reaſon of this will be immediately perceived, 
when we conſider the difference, between im- 
propriety in the uſe of words, as ſigns of our 
ideas, and that of tones and geſture, as ſigns 
of our emotions. Words being made by com- 
patt ſigns of our ideas, have a general mean- 
ing annexed to them, in which all are agreed: 
and he who is ſingular in his uſe of them, and 


annexes any other ſignification to them, than 


what is eſtabliſhed by ſuch general agreement, 
renders himſelf unintelligible, and is guilty of 
a manifeſt impropriety. But the uſe of tones 
and geſture, as marks of. our emotions, not 
having been eſtabliſhed amongſt us, by any 
ſuch general compact; at leaſt there being but 
very few that have any ſettled ſignificance; 
each individual, has a proportional latitude, to 


d adopt ſuch as he thinks proper, for his own uſe. 


Amongſt the Greeks and Romans indeed, by 
whom the language of emotions, was as well 
regulated, and univerſally underſtood, as the 


language of ideas; any change, in the uſe of 


eſtabliſhed 
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eſtabliſhed tones and geſture, was looked upon 
to be as great an impropriety, as the uſe of 
words in a different ſenſe from what cuſtom 
had annexed to them. And the ſame holds 
good alſo in France, Spain, and Italy, ſo far 
as ſuch ſigns are adopted into general uſe. But 
for the reaſons before aſſigned, it is not ſo 
with us. Each man, has in a great meaſure, a 
language of his own, by which he expreſſes his 
emotions. If it be ſaid, that ſuch a diverſity 
in the uſe of this language, muſt be attended 
with as bad conſequences, as the confuſion of 
the tongues at Babel, and render it impoſſible 
for men to underſtand the meaning of each 
other's ſigns; in anſwer to this, it is to be ob- 
ſerved, that there is an eſſential difference be- 
tween the two languages, as to their intelligi- 
bility, or mode of underſtanding them. The 
language of ideas, cannot poſſibly be un- 
ſtood, without an agreement in the ule of the 
ſame ſigns or words; but the language of emo- 
tions, when aſſociated to words, requires no 
ſuch agreement in the uſe of the ſame ſigns, 
to point out their ſignificancy. For, as words 
ſhew the ideas which paſs in; the mind of the 
ſpeaker, and which are the cauſes of his emo- 
tions, the nature of the ſigns by which the 


ſpeaker manifeſts thoſe emotions, is at the ſame . 


time fully diſplayed. On the other hand, it is 


not 
g 
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not in the power of the language of emotions, 
to give us the leaſt inſight into the language of 
ideas; for if a perſon, ſpeaking an unknown 
tongue, ſhould accompany his words, with the 
moſt animated geſture, expreſſive looks, and 
fignificant tones; tho? we may perfectly under- 
fland the nature of his emotions, and partake 
of his feelings, yet it is impoſſible, without 
an interpreter, to know the cauſe of them, or 
the particular ideas in the mind of the ſpeaker, 
that gave them birth. But ſhould three natives 
of France, Spain, and Italy, relate. the ſame 
thing ſucceſſively to one, who underſtood their 
ſeveral tongues, with tones, looks, and gef- - 
tures, entirely different from each other, he 
would not only underſtand the meaning of their 
words, but of their concomitant ſigns alſo. In 
this caſe the language of ideas, illuſtrates all the 
different languages of emotion, in the fame 
manner as the ſun illuminates the ſeveral pla- 
nets; which dark in —— ſhine was by 
reflected light. 

This being the caſe, perſons whos; are ad- 
vanced in life, need not have any ſolicitude, 
about the delicacies and graces of delivery; 
oc and expreſſion, will anſwer all their ends; 
and theſe, it is in their own power to give, to 
their external marks; in proportion to what 
pes withintheir minds, only by indulging their 
| feelings, 
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feelings, and avoiding all affectation and art. 
Of this we have as many inſtances in private 
life, as we meet with perſons who ſpeak from 


their hearts, upon any topic, or incident which 


nearly concerns them. And if we ſeldom 
meet with it in public diſcourſes, it is either, 
becauſe the ſpeakers, have not their hearts af. 
fected by the ſubjects, upon which they ha- 
rangue; or becauſe, an artificial manner, for 
the reaſons before mentioned, has ſupplanted 
that of the natural kind. This it was which 
Betterton meant by his reply to the Biſhop of 
London; who aſking him on a certain occaſion, 
What could be the reaſon, that whole audi- 
© ences ſhould be moved to tears, and have all 
« {quts of paſſions excited, at the repreſentation 
* of ſome ſtory on the ſtage, which they knew 
© t$ be feigned, and in the event of which, they 
© were. not at all concerned; yet that the ſame 
* perſons, ſhould fit ſo utterly unmoved, at diſ- 
«courſes from the pulpit, upon ſubjeRs of the 


© utmoſt importance to them, relative not only 


© to their temporal, but alſo their eternal inte- 
© reſts? He received from Betterton this me- 


morable reply; © My Lord, it is becauſe we are 


in ęarneſt. And indeed whoever is in earneſt 
en he ſpeaks in public, provided he be free 
from any defetts, in the fundamental parts of 
delivery, will anſwer eyery end of elocution in 
3 _ - theſe 
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tzheſe times, and paſs for an excellent ſpeaker ; 
and I am much deceived, if it is not. to this 
point chiefly, that thoſe who are reckoned the 
beſt ſpeakers at this day, are indebted for their 
reputation. Sure I am, that the advantages 
which the Methodiſt teachers, have obtained 
over the regular clergy, in ſeducing ſo many 
of their flocks from them, have been wholly 
owing to. this. For were they to read their 
nonſenſe from notes, in the ſame cold, artificial 
manner, that ſo many of the clergy deliver ra- 
tional diſcourſes, it 1s to be preſumed, that 
there are few of mankind ſuch idiots, as to 
become, their followers; or who would not 
prefer ſenſe to nonſenſe, if they were cloathed 
in the ſame garb. 
Excepting theſe wild orators, we have few in- 
ſtances, of any public ſpeakers, who even ſeem 
to be in earneſt; and on that account, thoſe 
few who are really fo, raiſe to themſelves a 
- proportionate: degree of admiration. Upon a 
late public occaſion at Oxford, there was a re- 
markable proof given of this. A perſon of the 
firſt ſtation “ in the Univerſity, was to addreſs, 
by virtue of his office, the new-eleted Chan- 
cellour, in the public theatre, and in the pre- 
ſence of many thouſands. He was no way re- | 
markable for elocution, and this was perhaps 


* The Vice Chancellour, | 
the 
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the firſt time, he found himſelf engaged, in'a 
ſcene of this kind. As he was a man of a ſpe- 
culative turn, he had an uncommon ſhare, even 
in private company, of that aukward baſhful- 
neſs, which is uſually the attendant of thoſe, 
who have much commerce with books, and lit- 
tle with the world. Thoſe of his acquaintance 


therefore, were in pain for him ; and they who 
knew him only by charatter, did not expect 


that he would acquit himſelf well. But all were 
pleaſingly diſappointed. As he had no art, 
he did not attempt to uſe any. He was 
really, and at heart pleaſed, with the elec- 
tion of the Chancellour, and expreſſed him- 
ſelf accordingly. He received him, with the 
air of the ſame cordial joy, that a man would 
ſhew, on the arrival of a long wiſhed for, noble 
gueſt, under his roof, whoſe preſence would 
make a ſort of little jubilee in the family. His 
tones were ſuch, as reſult from a glad heart; 
his eyes ſparkled with pleaſure, and his whole 
countenance and geſture were in exatt uniſon, 
No one was at leiſure to examine whether any 
part of his elocution might have been more 
graceful; it was juſt, it was forcible, it moved 
every one. His eaſy, natural, and unaffetted- 
manner, which perhaps was ſcarcely ever ſeen 
before by any of his auditors, in a public 


Hooker excited ngen of univerſal applauſe; 
not 
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not from proſtituted hands, in ſupport of party 
opinions; but from hearts, that felt themſelves 
agitated, by a participation of kindred feelings, 
reſulting from his manner, independent of his 
matter. | 
But that the natural manner of delivery, 
ſhould have ſuch force, and pafs for the moſt 
excellent kind amongſt us, who have never made 
any attempt to ſtudy elocution as an art; is no 
matter of ſurpriſe, when we conſider, that even 
amongſt the Romans, after the art had been in- 
troduced, and numbers applied themſelves 
cloſely to the ſtudy and praftice of it, there was 
fill great attention given, and high honour | 
paid to ſuch ſpeakers, as relied entirely on na- 
ture, and had their delivery wholly governed 
by their emotions. Cicero in his book de Ora- 
tore, mentions an inſtance of this kind in O. Va- 
rius, whom he repreſents, as utterly rude and 
ungraceful in his manner, to the laſt degree; 
yet as one who had obtained a great weight at 
Rome, by his power of ſpeaking, ſuch as it was. 
This point being allowed, it is evidently in 
the power of every one; to deliver himſelf with 
ſuch force, and acquire ſuch: a reputation for 
ſpeaking, as he is entitled to by his natural 
talents, There are few public ſpeakers who 
have not two kinds of delivery; one for public, 
ie other for private uſe. The: one, artificial 
and 
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and conſtrained; the other, natural and eaſy. 
There is therefore nothing more required, than 
to change one manner for another; to unlearn 
the former; and ſubſtitute the latter in its room; 
of which, each individual is already maſter. 
Had he indeed a new manner to acquire, as 
well as to get rid of the old, the difficulty would 
be great; but when he has only to unlearn a 
bad habit, and has another ready to ſubſtitute 
in its room, it requires nothing but attention, 


and regular information of his errours, when he 


falls into them. 

\- Befide the fouroes of artificial delivery be- 
fore mentioned, there is another, with which 
moſt publicTpeakers are unknowingly infected. 
I mean certain peculiarities which prevail, in 
each of the three different ſpecies of delivery, 
in the pulpit, the ſenate-houſe, and the bar, 
both in phraſeology and manner; and theſe, 
cannot be too ſtudiouſſy avoided. They have 
each their particular idioms, and abound with 
expletives and repletives, accompanied with 
motions, equally unimportant, and inſignifieant. 
Theſe probably, owed their origin, to imitation 
of the faults: (for faults are eaſily imitated) of 


ſome of the admired ſpeakers, in the ſeveral. 


branches. They have been adopted into ſuch 
general uſe by each ſociety; that it is hard for 
any member of thoſe bodies; to avoid catching 


them, 
/ 


J 
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them, unleſs he be upon his guard againſt them. 


But as it is eaſy to know thoſe ſingularities, fo 
the being -guarded againſt them, will prevent 
new members from falling into them; and at- 


- tention and reſolution, will ſoon get the better 


of them, in thoſe, who are always infeaed. It 
may be ſaid, that cuſtom has ſo far ſanctified 


theſe ſingularities, that the avoiding them is not 


an object of any moment; and that it is at leaſt a 
matter of indifterence, whether they are uſed or 


not. It is true indeed, that general uſe has 
rendered them ſo familiar, that their deformity 
is not perceived; and the practice of them is 


attended with no blame. But on the other 
hand, he who avoids them 1s ſure to be com- 
"mended for it, and makes himſelf diſtinguiſned 


on that very account. He that is contented, 
if he eſcapes without cenſure, may freely in- 
dulge himſelf in the uſe of them; but he that 
would obtain praiſe, will not ſurely loſe ſo 


cheap an opportunity of purchaſing it, as that 


of avoiding general and apparent faults, which 


Vill coſt him no more . than a reſolution to 


* ſo. 
But a caſe may be put, ho # ufo a man 


has, by indulging early bad habits, or from any 


other cauſe, acquired a manner of delivery in 
private life, and in his uſual diſcourſe, very 


ſhould 


G ee and diſguſting ; ſuppoſing he 
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thould have a habit of diſtorting his features, of 
uſing auk ward and extravagant geſtures, and 
uttering ſtrange and diſcordant tones; is he 
not jn ſuch a caſe, to endeavour to get the 
better of theſe, whenever he ſpeaks in public, 
and conſequently to avoid that manner, which 
from habit, may be called his natural one? My 
anſwer is, that if he thinks of reforming this 
only in public, he begins at the wrong end, and 
will never be able to effect what he defires. 
His buſineſs is, to ſet about a reformation of 
all ſuch faults, firſt, in private life; if by his 
own attention to it, and the conſtant informa- 
tion of his friends, he ſhould get the better of 
them there, of courſe he will be without them 
alſo in public. But if he ſhould continue re- 
gardleſs of his private manner, and he only 
ſtudious of correcting what is amiſs in public, 
he will find babit too powerful for him ; and 
the very attention which he pays to that point, 
will prevent his entering with earneſtneſs into 
his ſubjeR, and give a conſtrained air to all that 
he delivers. So that tho” a man cannot give 
too much attention in private, to the correction 
of faulty habits, yet be ſhould utterly forget 
that he has any ſuch when he ſpeaks in public: 
for by ſuch recollection and attention, he will 
loſe force, without acquiring grace; which 
is incompatible with any apparent ſolicitude 

| P about 
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about it. Nor need a perſon even tho” he 
ſhould not be able wholly to ſubdue habits of 
that ſort, be in any pain about it; as the fre- 
quency of faults, and ſingularities in that way, 
pleads their excuſe. Defendit numerus. Veniam 
petimuſque damuſque victim. He is kept in 
countenance by numbers, who partaking of ſi- 
milar faults, mutually give and receive in- 
dulgence from each other. Singularity of man- 
ner in any ſpeaker only ſtrikes at firſt. After 
a few times, it is no longer taken notice of by 
the hearers ; and if a ſtranger obſerves upon it 
to ſuch as are his uſual auditors, the common 
_ anſwer is, © Oh, that's his way; and this puts 
an end to all farther remarks. Faults which 
from conſtant habit appear natural to a man, 
have an eaſe with them which takes away their 
_ diſagreeableneſs, when one is a little uſed to 
them; but faults from affeQation, or imitating 
the manner of others, are for ever diſguſting, 
becauſe they are apparently artificial, To con- 
tra bad habits of one's own is rather the fault 
of the times, than the man. He is unconſcious 
of them; he continues in them, thro' want of 
inſtruttion, and information: Few, or none are 
without them; they meet readily therefore 
with indulgence. But to imitate and adopt the 
faulty manner of others, is a voluntary adt, it is 
done with the eyes open; and as it betrays an 


Errour 
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errour in judgment, will not admit of the ſame 
excuſe, nor be allowed the ſame indulgence, by 
people, of any diſcernment. 


Upon the whole, there are two kinds of lan- 


guage, neceflary to all who would wiſh to an- 
ſwer the end of public ſpeaking. The one is, 
the language of ideas; . by which the thoughts 
which paſs in a man's mind, are manifeſted to 
others; and this language is compoſed chiefly 
of words properly ranged, and divided into 
ſentences, The other, is the language of emo- 
tions; by which the effects that thoſe thoughts 
have upon the mind of the ſpeaker, in exciting 
the paſſions, affettions, and all manner of feel- 


ings, are not only made known, but communi- 


cated to others; and this language 1s compoſed 
of tones, looks, and geſture. The office of a 
public ſpeaker is, to inſtruct, to pleaſe, and to 
move. If he does not inſtruct, his diſcourſe is 
impertinent ; and if he does not pleaſe, he will 
not have it in his power to inſtrutt, for he will not 
gain attention; and if he does not move, he will 
not pleaſe, for where there 1s no emotion, there 
can be no pleaſure. To move therefore, ſhould 
be the firſt great obje of every public ſpeaker; 
and for this purpoſe, he muſt uſe the language of 
emotions, not that of ideas alone, which of it- 
ſelf has no power of moving. It is evident, in 
the uſe of the language of emotions, that he who 
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is properly moved, and at the ſame time deli- 
vers himſelf, in ſuch tones, as delight the ear 
with their harmony ; accompanied by ſuch 


looks and geſtures, as pleaſe the eye with their 


grace; whilſt the underſtanding alſo perceives 
their propriety ; is- in the firſt claſs, and muſt 
be accounted a maſter. In this caſe, the united 
endeavours of art and nature, produce that de- 
gree of perfection, which is no other way to be 


obtained, in any thing that is the workmanſhip 


of man. Next to him, is the ſpeaker, who 
gives way to his emotions without thinking of 
regulating their ſigns; and truſts to the force 
of nature, unſolicitous about the graces of art. 
And the worſt is he, who uſes tones and geſ- 
tures, which he has borrowed from others, and 
which, not being the reſult of his feelings, are 
likely to be miſapplied, and to be void of pro- 
priety, force, and grace But he who 1s utter- 
ly without all language of emotions, who con- 
fines himſelf to the mere utterance of words, 
without -any concomitant figns, is not to be 
clafſed at all amongſt public ſpeakers. The 

very worſt abuſe of ſuch ſigns, is preferable to 
atotal want of them : as it has at leaſt a ſtronger 


_ reſemblance to nature. There is no emotion 
Of the mind, which nature does not make an 
effort to manifeſt, by ſome of thoſe ſigns; and 


therefore a total ſuppreſſion of thoſe ſigns, is of 
: all 
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all other ſtates, apparently the moſt unnatural. 
And this, it is to be feared is too much the 
ſtate of the pulpit elocution in general, in the 
Church of England. On which account, there 
never was perhaps a religious ſect upon earth, 
whoſe hearts were ſo little engaged in the act of 
public worſhip as the members of that Church, 
To be pleaſed, we muſt feel; and we are 
pleaſed with feeling. The Preſbyterians are 
moved ;, the Methodiſts are moved; they go to 
their meetings, and tabernacles, with delight. 
The very Quakers are moved. Fantaſtical, 
and extravagant as the language of their emo- 
tions is, yet {till they are moved by it, and they 
love their form of worſhip for that reaſon. 


Whilſt much the greater part of the members 


of the Engliſh Church, are either baniſhed from 
it thro' diſguſt, or reluctantly attend the ſer- 
vice as a Aiſagreeable duty, 
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OntheStateofLanguage:nOLD GREECE, 
and the Means by which it was brought 
to Perfection. 
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a | Fo my laſt leAure, I concluded all that I 


thought moſt neceſſary to be ſaid, upon the 
ſeveral heads mentioned in my propoſals. My 
chief object in this courſe, has been to point 
out the principal errours, and defeRts, in the 
ſeveral branches of elocution; and at the ſame 
time to propoſe the moſt effectual means of 
corretting thoſe errours, and ſupplying thoſe 
defects, in its preſent deplorable ſtate; as we 
have neither any treatiſes on the ſubject, to 
aſſiſt us in the ſpeculative, nor maſters, in the 
practical part. EE 
But as I believe, there are not any of my 
hearers, who do not wiſh that this matter might 
be carried farther, 1 that the art of ſpeak- 


* This Diſſertation was delivered, as the eighth Lecture, 
elofing the preceding courſe on Elocution. 
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ing might be introduced into this country, and 
eſtabliſhed upon ſuch a ſure foundation, as to 
be equally open to all who are defirous of at- 
taining it; I have purpoſely reſerved this laſt 
diſcourſe, to pave the way for an opening to a 
new courſe of lectures, which I intend to give 
in order to anſwer that end. And I have reaſon 
to hope from the nature of the courfe propoſed, 
thatall who ſhall be atthe pains of examining it, 
will entertain a more favourable opinion of the 
practicability of the deſign, than they could 
have done from any thing hitherto ed on 
1 ſubject. 
In order to this, the buſineſs of this day, 
8 to trace the riſe and progreſs of elo- 
cution, in the country where it firſt had its 
birth, and arrived at its maturity ; that we may 
be enabled to judge, whether if we apply to 
| the ſame methods uſed there, we may not hope 
to attain equal perfection. 

Of all the countries in the world, Greece 
ſeems to have been, conſtitutionally, the beſt 
formed, to bring the human language to per- 
fection. Soon aſter the inhabitants were civi- 
lized, that region was divided into ſeveral ſmall 
Rates, each of which had hberty for its objeQ. 
Freemen, were not to be governed by force, 
like the vaſſals of deſpotiſm, but by per ſuaſion. 


The power of perſuaſion therefore, was the 
greateſt 
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greateſt which could be poſſeſſed by any citizen; 


and the power of perſuaſion, depending upon 


the power of ſpeech, language of courſe be- 
came the chief obje& of attention, to all wha 
were ambitious of obtaining ſuch power. And 
as, in order to perſuade, it was neceſſary both 
to pleaſe, and move the multitude; that lan- 
guage, which in itſelf contained, the powers of 
pleaſing and moving, was of courſe the moſt 
ſought after, and cultivated. It 1s-evident, 
that this could be no other than the language 
of nature ; expreſſed in tones, looks, and gel- 
tures, which virtually contained thoſe powers. 
In the firſt rude effays of oratory, we may 
therefore conclude, that ſuch ſpeakers, as had 
the greateſt command of this language, had 
the greateſt power of affecting, and therefore 
were eſteemed the beſt, 

To the bringing this language to perfection 
ſeveral points then contributed, which were not 
to be found ſince in other ſtates. In the firſt 
place, their attention was not divided, nor 
their judgments prejudiced, in favour of any 
other language, but that which was uttered by 
the organs of ſpeech, accompanied with its na- 
tural ſigns. Writing was little known amongſt 
them, and by thoſe who knew it, was made no 
other uſe of than to aſſiſt the memory. There 
was no preſs agoing at that time, to furniſh 
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pamphlets for, or againſt any meaſure. There 
was no other general method of communication 
open, but by the living voice; and he who 
- could not manifeſt his ſentiments by that, had 
no other way of making them known to the 
people. 

In the ſecond place, they were under a ne- 
ceſſity of taking nature for their guide, as their 
chief object was to move the human heart; 
which could be effected only by the uſe of ſuch 
figns, as nature herſelf has furniſhed with the 
power of doing ſo. 

And laſtly, in ſuch free ſtates, they had the 
means of ſupplying themſelves with ſufficient 
ſtores of this copious language, which were de- 
nied to others. The book of the living lan- 
guage was open to them, in the great volume 
of ſociety; from which they might cull ſuch 
expreſſions, as they found to contain moſt 
energy or grace. Amongſt them, the free 
minds, unawed by fear, exerted- all their vi- 
gour; gave way to every emotion; and every 
emotion was manifeſted by viſible, or. audible 
figns. Out of theſe therefore might every ob- 
ſerver cull for his own uſe, ſuch as were moſt 

leaſing, or moſt expreſſive. 

Whilſt thus the language of nature was of 
courſe tending to perfection, that of the arti- 


- ficial kind was not negleQed. And in the im- 
| provement 


* 
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provement of this alſo, nature was their guide. 


For tho? in words there is ſomething wholly ar- 
tificial and arbitrary, when we conſider them 
as combinations of letters to ſtand for ſigns of 


our ideas, yet it is nature that has furniſhed the 


elements, of which they are compoſed, Their 
number, kind, and proper uſe indeed ſhe has 
not thought proper to communicate, by any in- 
tuitive or inſtinctive perception; but left it to 
the pains of man to find out theſe, on the ſame 
general principle, by which the improvement 
of all his nobler faculties is left to human in- 
duſtry. But as theſe elements differ from each 
other, in the two articles neceſſary to their for- 
mation, found and time; ſome being pleaſing 
to the ear, ſome harſh; ſome taking up a ſhorter 
time in pronouncing, ſome a longer; this na- 
tural diſtinction in the elements, muſt neceſ- 
ſarily make one in words; ſome of which will 
therefore, in their own nature, be more fitted 
to certain purpoſes, than others, But of this the 
car being the ſole judge, who were ſo likely 
to attend to the juſt modulation of language, as 
thoſe nations, amongſt whom every thing of im- 


portance was carried on, thro' the means of lan- 


guage addreſſed to the ear; and to whom there- 


fore it became neceſſary, that the ear ſhould be 


pleaſed? Nature has ſhewn us that this cannot 


be done for any length of time, without va- 


riety, 
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riety, and. proportion. Variety depends upon 
the number of different ſounds which are ut- 
tered; and proportion upon the different de- 
grees of time in whichthe ſounds are made. The 
language therefore which has the greateſt num- 
ber of ſimple elements or letters, will be ca- 
pable of the greateſt variety of ſounds; and 
' thoſe which abound in long and ſhort ſounds, 
will admit of the greateſt variety of propor- 
tions. To ſuch ſtates therefore as I have been 
ſpeaking of, theſe points became objects of 
attention; and accordingly we find that the 
Greeks had five vowels, when the Africans were 
contented with three; and each of theſe five 
vowels had two quantities, long and ſhort, whilſt 
thoſe of barbarous nations were always long. But 
as the force and beauty of this variety of ſounds, 
and their proportions, depended upon their 
being properly mixed and blended in their ſe- 
veral combinations; and the underſtanding 
as well as the ear was to be conſulted on this 
occaſion, ſince words are not merely ſounds, 
but are alſo types of ideas ; let us ſee whether 
nature herſelf did not point out the way, to 
blend and proportion theſe properly, in ſpeech. 
Thoſe ſounds which are moſt pleaſing to the 
ear, are in their own nature moſt congruous 
to ſuch ideas as are moſt pleaſing to the mind; 


as thoſe of a harſher kind, to ſuch as are diſ- 
agreeable. 
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agreeable. And with reſpect to quantity or 
time, as it is natural to dwell upon ſuch words 
as convey the moſt important ideas, ſo is it to 
precipitate ſuch as are indifferent. In the one, 
the longer vowels and liquids ſhould predomi- 
nate; in the other, their contraries. In both 
articles, the intermediate or indifferent, ſhould 
be proportionally marked, by a due inter- 
mixture. It was by this law of nature, not 
by chance, caprice, or faſhion, that the pro- 
nunciation of the Greek was firſt moulded, 
and afterwards improved to ſuch propriety and 
beauty of ſound, as was to be perceived in no 
other. heh 

Their language, thus happily founded upon 
natural principles, was for the ſame reaſon, in 
a continual ſtate of improvement, till it arrived 
at perfection. Whilſt Greece maintained its 
independence, all meaſures were taken in con- 
ſequence of public deliberations and debates ; 
in which of courſe the moſt powerful ſpeakers 
| bore ſway. To make their ſons maſters of lan- 
guage, was therefore one of the chief objetts 
of all the principal citizens. They did not 
leave it to chance, but from their earlieſt years, 
had them inftrufted in it, by ſkilful perſons. 
We learn from Pauſanias, that ſchools were 
opened for this purpoſe even ſo early as the 


time of Theſeus. And we find from Homer, 
| that 
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that the practice of eloquence and arms, formed 
the whole ſyſtem of education, in the time of 
the Trojan war. He makes old Phoenix ſay 
to Achilles, that his father Peleus had ſent him 
as his tutor, in order to mate bim an able ſpeaker, 
and a ſkilful warrieur. And indeed as the li- 
berty of all Greece, depended upon the wiſ- 
dom of the councils, of the united or confe- 
derated Gates, and their valour in executing 
them, againſt the enormous power of Aſia; 
theſe muſt have been naturally, the ſtudy and 
employment of all their youth. Nor need we 
wonder, that eloquence had made ſo great a 
progreſs, as Homer deſcribes it to have done, 
in the time of the Trojan war; of which he 
has given ſuch noble, and different models, in 
the perſons of Neſtor, Ulyſſes, and Menelaus. 
It was this neceſſity of perpetual confedera- 
cies between the ſeveral ſtates, either againſt 
each other, in their domeſtic wars; or in their 
union againſt the common enemy, the mighty 
Perſian, which.afterwards kept alive, and pro- 
moted, the ſtudy of eloquence and improve- 
ment of language. The ableſt ſpeakers were 
always employed on this occaſion, from the 
time that Ulyſſes was diſpatched to the court of 
Peleus, to that in which Demoſthenes was ſent 
| . embaſſadour to Thebes. This muſt have ex- 
Cited the bigheſt emulation amongſt them, and 
F 4 the 
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the utmoſt contention of excelling in chat art. 
And this circumſtance it was, which obliged 


them always to take nature for their guide, in 


all the ſucceſſive improvements made in elocu- 
tion, till it arrived at its utmoſt height. An 
advantage, which was no where to be had, but 
in the caſe of ſeveral independent ſtates, ſpeak- 
ing one common language, and having a free 
intercourſe with each other. This neceſſarily 
prevented any fantaſtical mode, any merely 


faſhionable manner of utterance, which might 


caſually take riſe in a particular ſtate, from 
ſpreading, or arriving at an invincible force, 
from cuſtom. This of courſe, made all the 
ſpeakers, in the ſeveral! countries, ſearch out 
for ſuch ornaments and improvements, as had 
their foundation. in nature only; as no other 
could produce any effect, upon the unpreju- 
diced hearers of different ſtates; and no other 
therefore, were likely to be adopted into ge- 
neral uſe, 

It is true, the ſeveral gates te nacioully ad- 
hered to their ſeveral dialects, in their com- 
mon uſe of ſpeech; but this was only an un- 
important difference, in ſome ſmall points in 
_ the ſtrufture of the artificial language, a thing 


merely arbitrary. But in all the forcible and 


important articles. of natural language, in the 
a of tones, looks, and geltures, they were 
: | 2 © _ agreed. 
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agreed. Beſides, the different dialects of 
Greece were not like ours, corruptions, or de- 
viations from propriety; no, they were rather 
peculiar beauties, which each ſtate was proud 
of, and cultivated with care; and nothing but 
vanity in the other ſtates, could prevent their 
being adopted into general uſe, and all made 


part of the maſs of one language. And we 


find that ſeveral of their moſt eminent writers, 
made this uſe of them with great ſucceſs; and 
that their works were much ornamented, by 


the agreeable variety which this introduced into 


them. 

Beſide the cauſes RG mentioned, the 
general aſſembly of the Amphittiones, and the 
univerſal one of all Greeks at the Olympic 
games, where ſome of the nobleſt produttions 
of their writers were recited, did not a little 
contribute to give ſanction to what was pure 
and natural; to check the growth of what was 


merely artificial and fantaſtical; and ſpread an 


univerſal good taſte. 
As it has been laid down for a principle, that 


nature has furniſhed only the animal paſſions, 
wich their concomitant ſigns and expreſſions, 


in a ſuitable degree; it may be ſaid, that the 
marks belonging to the emotions of the mind 
muſt be chiefly the work of art, and in affixing 
Nw Caprice or fancy muſt bear great ſway, 

But 
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But it muſt be remembered always, that tho” 
nature has not furniſhed our nobler faculties, 
with a language ready formed, as in the ani- 
mal paſhons; yet has ſhe furniſhed the matter 
of which it is to be compoſed, and left it to 
man to modify that matter as he ſhould think 
proper; in which, as in all other inveſtigations 
of the intellectual kind, his induſtry, under 
the guidance of his reaſon, was to find out, 
what modification of that matter, would be moſt 
pleaſing and powerful, or in other words moſt 
conſonant to nature. To guide him in this en- 
quiry, ſhe not only afforded him a ſufficient 
light in reaſon itſelf if improved; but furniſhed 


him with a perfect model, or pattern, for him 


to copy from. She had clearly pointed out to 
him in the animal language, that tones, looks, 
and geſtures only, could denote or communi- 
cate the animal paſſions; conſequently it was 


as clearly pointed out to him, to make uſe of 


thoſe as ſigns of all mental emotions. In the 
the animal paſſions, ſhe had ſuited the ſigns in 
the exacteſt manner to their ſeveral degrees, 
from the ſmalleſt perception, to the utmoſt vio- 
lence of each! This gave the lefſon to man 
to ſettle all the proportions of the others, in the 
ſame exact degree. Nature made the ſigns of 
thoſe paſſions univerſally intelligible, being the 
ſame in all men; this ſhewed the way to ſocie- 
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ties, to make the ſigns of mental emotions as 
generally underſtood, by an agreement, and 
habit of uſing the fame figns univerſally. This, 
from experience we ſee; might with proper at- 
tention” eaſily be done; becauſe it is effected 
without trouble in the artificial language of 
Words, by which our ideas are communicated; 
as without ſuch ſteady agreement in the uſe of 
the figns, difeburſe would be unintelligible. 
The fame agreement therefore, in the conftant 
ue of the fame ſigns of the emotions, would 
make them equally underſtood by all. 

But there is this important difference be- 
4ween fettting che mode of the language of 
tones; looks, and geſtures, and that of artieu- 
kate ſounds, that the former have a power from 
nature Herſelf öf producing emotions of ſome 
Rind br other; but the latter have no natiiral 
Power of exciting” ideas.  Confequently the 
cotibinativiis 6f the latter may be much more 
ah arbitrary work than of the former. Any 
combination of letters, however uncouth, may 
fairly ſtand 4s the mark of any idea, and in 


that capacity onlyfully anfwer its end. But it is 
not ſo with reſpett to tones, &c. for wete thoſe 
Which in their own nature are ſuited to expreſs 
Rvely and agreeable emotions adapted to the 

Words of forrow and diftreſs; and fo vice verſe, 
_ they would not only fail of their end, but 
"TM the 
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the two languages would counteratt each other. 
Yet thro' neglett and cuſtom, diſcord of this 
kind has been introduced into ſeveral nations; 
the tones accompanying ſome languages, ap- 
pearing to a foreign car, as if the ſpeakers were 
always in diſtreſs; and in others, as if they 
were always in rage. And indeed, thro' 4 
negle& of attending to this language of nature, 
the tones and geſtures accompanying the ſpeech 
of moſt nations in the world, are either fan- 
taſtical, diſcordant, or inſignificant . But it was 
not ſo in the land of eloquenge; there it was 
of che utmoſt importance, that all the declara- 
tive ſigns of the mental emotions, ſhould be as 
exact, and as juſtly regulated, upon, rational 
graunds, drawn from gbl{eryatians of nature, 
aß thoſe of the animal paſſians; in order that 
they might produce the ſame effe (is, and be as 
univerſally intelligible. Nor did it require ant 
and pains, or diving deep anto the myſteries of 
nature, to eflett this; it was accamplithed by 
practice alone, long beſare ſpeculatiop was 
thought of. It has been already obſerved, that 
nature berſelf ſupplied the quatter ;.no,one, who 
felt any ſimple emotion, if free from the influ- 
ence of faſhion or habit, could be at a Jols far 
the kind of expreſſion, by which it was to be 
manifeſted; nature herſelf furniſhed him with 
that, as in the animal paſſions; the only differ- 

Q 3 ence 
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_ ence was, that in the latter, ſhe adjuſted the 
exact proportions alſo; in the former, that was 
left to the care of man. In the latter, they 
were ſelf-evident, and produced analogous ef- 
fefts in the niceſt degree: in the former, they 
required ſome degree of compact and common 
uſe, as in words, to make their preciſe import 
known, and to produce proportional effefs. 
But as there are alſo complex emotions of the 
mind, made out of ſeveral ſimple ones, here 
it was neceſſary that art ſhould ſtep in, blend- 
ing properly the ſeveral degrees of tones be- 
longing to the ſeveral ſimple ones, whereof the 
complex one was formed, according to their 
ſeveral degrees of aſcendency. And hence 
ariſes another reaſon in the nature of things, 
that the proportioning the ſeveral degrees of 
expreſſion in the mental emotions, muſt have 
been left chiefly to man, beſide that already 
mentioned, which is, that the animal paſſions 
are all ſimple, and might therefore have all their 
ſigns regularly ſettled by nature, in their due 
proportions; but many of the mental emotions, 
are complex, and made up of the united ener- 
_ gies, of ſenſe, intellect, and fancy; to blend 
their ſeveral expreſſions therefore, muſt have 
been left to man, unleſs his free agency bad 
r totally DION - 25 * 
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To hit upon theſe exact proportions there- 


fore, it may be ſuppoſed that all public ſpeak- 


ers in the land of eloquence, tried their utmoſt 
ſkill; and experiment was the teſt of this. 
Thoſe which produced the ſtrongeſt effects, 
and excited in the hearers moſt powerfully, 
thoſe emotions which they were manifeſtly in- 


tended to rouſe by the ſpeaker, were allowed to 


be the beſt, adopted as ſuch, and univerſally 
imitated. Thus, in proceſs of time, ſuch tones, 
looks, and geſtures, as were moſt conſonant to 


nature, had the ſtrongeſt energy, and were beſt 


fitted to their ſeveral emotions; were univer- 
fally received, underſtood, and felt; and be- 
came as generally uſed, and with as little va- 
riation, as words. | 


By theſe means, even in the midi of wars 


and tumults, did language and elocution, at- 
tain their utmoſt growth and ſtrength. But ſtill 


to render them completely perfect, and fitted 
for every occaſion in life, ſome of the nicer 


delicacies, the finer ſtrokes of finiſhing, and 
laſt poliſh were wanting. This was reſerved for 


the workmanſhip of peace, to which the over- 


throw of Xerxes made way. Being now freed 
from the dread of the Perſian power, the 


Greeks had leiſure to apply themſelves to the 
peaceful arts, to the ſtudy of the ſciences, and 


extenſion of commerce. Theſe, in Athens par- 
24 ticularly, 
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| ticularly, from the nature of her conſlitution, 
flouriſhed to an eminent degree. Eloquence 
threw aſide her ſword and ſhield, and wore a 
ſofter form in the robe of peace. All the 
tender domeſtic ſenſations, all the delicacies of 
refined ſentiment, all the lively ſallies of fancy, 
and all the powers of ridicule, were indulged 
by a free and animated people. To theſe emo- 
tions alſo, were their ſeveral marks, both na- 
tural: and artificial, aligned; upon the fame 
principles, by the ſame experiment, and in the 
ſame exact aden, as thole OY men- 
tioned. 

From their eee eh every. one 
freely indulged his genius; yet was every one 
confined to that ſphere, for which nature ber- 
ſelf deſtined him, by the talents with which ſhe 
endowed him: and this aroſe from the impoſſi - 
bility of ſucceeding in any attempts, for which 
they were not qualified, amonglt a people of 
fuch exquiſite diſcernment; as well as from the 
dread of ridicule, Which never failed to attcnd 
ſuch attempts. Thux was every faculty of man 
to be ſeen in that fociety carried to the utmoſt 
perſedtion; as the induſtry of each individual, 
was employed in improving ſuch, as be poſſeſſed 
in the moſt eminent degree. 
| To follow nature was the univerſal. ricky. and 
the way was open and viſible to all. Jhere 

| | were 
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were no prejudices from cuſtom to eaſt a miſt 
over their fight; from their infancy, genuine, 
unſaphiſticated nature was before their eyes; 
and they grew up to as familiar an acquaint- 
ance with her, as with any external objects. 
Their diſtinguiſhing faculty in this reſpect, was 
in them a ſenſation, not a reflection; a per- 
ception, not a judgment. And their kppw- 
ledge of her, intuitive, not demonſtratiye, 


And whence came this, but that ſhe was really 


manifeſted to the ſenſes? They ſaw her, they 
heard her, they felt her, in her univerſally in- 
telligible, and expreſſive language. So that 
were it poſſible to look into the human mind, 


they could not with more certainty know the 


emotions which paſſed there. Hence all the 
ſprings of the paſſions were open to them, and 
they knew how to wind them up, or relax them 
at pleaſure. Hence aroſe their accurate know- 
ledge. of the human heart, which they ſtudied 
in the original, in the great volume of ſociety; 


written in charatters, formed by nature corre- 


ſpondent to their archetypes, which-could not 
be miſtaken or miſunderſtood. They never 
verre ſo vainly employed as to ſearch fob it in 
books$, in the artificial characters of human in- 
vention, which have no allinity or natural con- 
nection with their archety pes, have no ſtamp 
of truth, wearing the ſame form in {alſhaod 
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as in truth, and utterly incapable of repreſent- 
ing or communicating emotions, by any power 
in themſelves. But to this have we been un- 
fortunately reduced by the loſs of the language 
of nature. To which the invention of print- 
ing, and the conſequential application to book 
© 4-4 Janguage only, has chiefly contributed. | 
+ © Thus accuſtomed from their childhood to no- 
thing but what was pure, juſt, and natural; the 
knowledge of all that was right or wrong in 
delivery, grew up with them, and became'as it 
were part of their frame. They wanted no 
rules, no pieces of criticiſm, to direct them; 
they relied not on any flow.proceſs, of at beſt 
doubtful judgment, which may ever be miſled 
by ſophiſtry ; no, they had a quicker and ſurer 
criterion ; they judged only from their feching. 
Whatever was right, juſt, and proper in gene. 
ry, was in uniſon with that maſter ſtring 7, nd 
produced concord. Whatever was otherwiſe, 
jarred upon it, and created diſcord. Thus each 
carried about him a touch-ſtone of truth, in his 
own'breaſt; and upon comparing notes, they. 
found it to be true as the needle to the pple. 5 
We are aſſured from all their writers, that there 
never was any difference of opinion if this 
reſpe&, between the vulgar and the great; 
between the learned and illiterate. Simple, 


uncorrupt nature, felt and judged alike in all, 
| The 
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The leaſt impropriety in tone, look, or geſture 
was inſtantly felt by them, in the ſame manner 
as falſe concords in grammar, or falſe ſpelling 


is perceived by. thoſe who are trained to the 


knowledge of book language amongſt us; but 
with this difference, that the former muſt have 
excited a ſtronger diſguſt, as it was an offence 


againſt nature; whereas the other, is only an 


errour in art. Nor was it in the natural lan- 
guage only, that they became thus accurately 
ſkilled ; their judgments were as nice and cor- 
rect, in the artificial language alſo. We are 
told, that if there was any fault committed, in 


pronouncing a ſyllable in the leaſt degree longer 


or ſhorter than its true quarimity, or the leaſt 
failure in the proportion of any inſtituted tone 
or geſture, belonging to any word, phraſe, or, 
| ſentence, the whole aſſembly would cry out 
againſt it. And as in the former, their nice 
diſcernment had its foundation wholly in nature, 


ſo in the latter it had its foundation partly in 


nature, and partly in cuſtom ; like the ſubject 
about which their perception was employed, be- 
ing compounded of both. And cuſtom, by che 
concurrent agreement of all ſpeakers in the uſe 
of thoſe ſigns, being as uniform and general, as 
in thoſe of natural language, afforded the ſame 
ſure and general criterion. ' And thus did theſe 
Ancients really and truly poſſeſs that diſcerning 
N Eo power, 
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power, that intuitive perception of right and 
wrong, without waiting for the deduftions of 
judgment, which the Moderns have in vain 
pretended to, in that fantaſtical faculty which 
they ſay they have found out in the human 
conſtitution, and to which they have giyen the 
name of Taſte. A term, grown into common 
uſe without any preciſe idea annexed to it. A 
term, which has puzzled the brains of many in- 
genious men to explain its meaning, hitherto to 
no purpoſe ; as in the ſeveral eſſays which have 
been written on the ſubze, no two writers have 
agreed in their idea, definition, or deſcziption 
of it. A term, which from the capricions ule 
of it ſufficiently ſhows the chimerical origin of 
the faculty to which it is referred; being in 
truth a creature of fancy, without any exiſtence 
in nature; as obſcure and unintelligible as the 
occult qualities in philolophy. And as a crea- 
ture of fancy, is not only different in different 
nations, but in molt individuals of the fame na- 
tion. Changing perpetually like the faſhions 
of dreſs. And yet this is the principle, which 
the Moderns would make the univerſal criteri- 
on of what is right in the arts. How different 
' was the criterion of the. Arcients founded on 
yature! It was the fame in all, and operated in 
the ſame way. The different nations of the 
world who viſited them, at once ſaw its beau- 
Sl "WW, 
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S, and felt its foree: Their works which re- 


main built up6h this principle, raiſe admiration 
in all matkind, in proportion as their preju- 
dices are removed, and they are tendered ca- 
pable of knowing nature in her true ſhape. 
They are addreſſed to the judgments and heatth 
of all men, and will remain whilſt there is any 
juſt undetſtanding, any ſenfibility in the world, 
or an eternal rule of right known. Whilſt the 
works of taſte will periſh with every cliatige of 
taſte; which from a love of novelty, will be 
brought about by every new artiſt; of ſufficient 


talents tö captivate the fancy in à higher de- 


greet, or even in a different way from his pre- 
deceſſors. But we need not wonder that a 
fantaſtic prihciple was found out to judge of 


fantaſtie arts, (for ſuch in faft has been their 


ſtate amongſt the Moderns) when we find the 


doôtminion of fancy ſo far extended, as that riſi- 


bility has been conſtituted ſovereign over ra- 
tionality, and ridicule made the ftandard of 
moral truth. 

But io return to the Ancients, whoſe nice 
and true diſcernment aroſe from their perpetual 
view of fiattre in her genuine ſhape. How 
difficult muſt it have been, for a public ſpeaker, 
to have pleaſed an auditory of ſuch exact 
judgment, and exquiſite ſenfibility! To arti- 
culate and pronouce well; to deliver proper 


ſentiments, 


| 
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ſentiments, cloathed in ſuitable words, in a 
diſtinqt and audible manner; were ſo far from 
being conſidered as things praiſe-worthy, that 
the ſmalleſt defects in any of theſe articles were 
looked upon as diſgraceful ; and the perſon 
who laboured under any, faults of this kind, was 
utterly diſqualified from appearing in public. 
Of this even the great Demoſthenes himſelf af- 
_ forded a remarkable inſtance ; for notwith- 
ſtanding the immenſe power of his genius, 
(which afterwards broke out with ſuch aſto- 
niſhing force) in his firſt attempts to ſpeak in 
public, he was hiſſed out of the aſſembly, on 
account of ſome defects of that kind; and he 
did not dare to appear before them again, till 
by inceſſant labour, he had got the better of 
thoſe faults. Nor need we wonder at this, when 
we conſider that all the eſſential properties of 
delivery, were endemious at Athens: The com- 
moneſt citizens, in their common diſcourſe, 
never offended againſt propriety; and in that 
reſpect, che meaneſt, were on a par with their 
moſt eloquent orators. To give an inſtance of 
their great nicety in one article, the well-known 
ſtory of Theophraſtus. and the Athenian herb- 
woman will be ſufficient. He had reſided long 
at Athens, and piqued himſelf upon having ac- 
quired the utmoſt delicacy of Attic ſpeech ; but 


one A upon aſking that herbwoman a queſ- 
| tion, 
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tion, he had the mortification to hear himſelf in 
anſwer called, a Stranger. And upon enquir- 
ing how ſhe diſcovered him to be ſuch, ſhe an- 

fwered, that he ſpoke too Attically.? How 
nice muſt have been the diſtinguiſhing faculty 
of the people in general, ben even a right 
pronunciation, was not ſufficient, to make a 
man paſs upon one of the loweſt of them for a 
native, only becauſe it was not done with the 
ſame eaſe, which accompanied the ſpeech of all 
the natives. t | 

\ To pleaſe ſuch a people therefore all the 
powers of oratory were neceſlary in the high- 
eſt degree; and theſe comprehend all the no- 
bleſt faculties that nature has given to man, 
improved to the utmoſt, by {kill and practice. 
We find that they admitted none to be in the 
number of great orators, who had not an uni- 
verſal knowledge of every thing that regarded 
man, in his ſocial, and political ſtate. It was 
required that he ſhould be able to produce this 
knowledge, whenever called upon, without dif- 
ficulty or heſitation. That he ſhould be in- 
ſtantly able to diſcloſe his thoughts, upon any 
ſubje& of public debate, ranged in the cleareſt. 
order, cloathed in the propereſt words, and 
thoſe words diſpoſed in ſuch manner, as ſhould 
at once enforce the meaning, and charm, the, 
car, That he ſhould be a perfect maſter of the 


paſſions, 
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paſſotis, and know how to touch each ftring 
belonging to them, with the ſame nicety as he 
ho touched thoſe of the lyre. That he ſhould 
thus be able to excite in his hearers all kinds of 
emotions according to the nature of his ſubjea; 
That he ſhould inſpire them with cheatfulneſs, 
or cloud them with melancholy ; make them 
laugh ot weep, love of hate, envy or deſpiſe, at his 
pleaſure ; that he ſhould move them to pity, or, 
rouſt them to anger; excite alternately hope and 
ſear, ſhame and penitence, in ſhort every paſ- 
fon of man. Beſides this there muſt run thro! - 
the diſcourſe 4 teftaiti inexpreflible grace and 
elegante of manner; delicate ſtrokes upon oc- 
cdfivn of wit, and pleaſantry, and the whole 
ſeaſoned with that Attic ſalt, which alone could 
make it palatable, however good the food. 
When added to all this, we conſider, that this 
Vas to be done with ſo much eaſe, that there 
was not to be the leaſt appearance of art, the 
ſmalleſt particle of which, like leven, would 
four the whole lump, we muſt allow that to 
ſucteed in this way, muſt have been the high- 
eſt effort of human nature. Such indeed it 
was conſidered, and therefore proportional 
paitis were taken to qualify all ſuch as had ta- 
lents in that way, for the arduous taſk ; as it 
was the fole objett in view in their whole courſe 


of GY the knowledge of the military art 
only 
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only excepted. And what nobler object could 
there have been in view, than that which re- 
quired, chat all the faculties of man ſhould be 
improved to the higheſt pitch of perfection? Or 
what happier conſtitution of a flate; than that, 
which conferred power only on ſuch as had a 
natural right to it, by pre-eminence of faculties, 
and abilities to ſerve the ſtate? Nor was this 
left to opinion, nor could cunning and art avail 
in obtaining this preference; no, the ſeveral 
candidates were obliged to diſplay their abilities 
before judges of the moſt exquiſite diſcernment, 
who gave them credit for nothing 'in point of 
talents, which they were not able to manifeſt. 
Outward appearances and ſhew of wiſdom 
availed not there; a man was obliged to pro- 
duce all the wealth of his mind to view, and he 
was rated according to the ſum he produced. 
No one could therefore paſs for rich, who was 
not ſo. Hence their avidity of knowledge was 
unbounded, and conſequently of power to com- 

municate that knowledge in the readieſt, clear- 
eſt, and moſt forcible manner. For without 
knowledge, ſpeech would have but little weight; 
without power of ſpeech, knowledge would 
have but little value. The neceſſary union of 
theſe in their higheſt perfection, which are the 
great ornaments of man, and which are the 


ſtrong charaReriſtics that diſtinguiſh the hu- 


R man 
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man from the animal ſpecies, naturally brought 
about * that golden period,” to uſe the words of 
a learned and ingenious writer, © which ſeemed 
a providential event, in honour of human na- 
ture, to ſhew to what perfection the ſpecies 
© might aſcend. How far the communication 


-by the living voice, and the conſequential uſe 


and improvement of the language of nature, as 


well as that of art, contributed to produce this 


perfection, every one may determine for him- 
ſelf from what has been laid before him on tha 
ſubjed. | 


* DISSERT- 
A 


DISSERTATION 11.* 
On the State of Leng in other Coun- 


tries, but more particularly in our own, 
and its Conſequences, © 


Y laſt courſe concluded with an account 
of the riſe and progreſs of Elocution in 
Greece, and the conſequential improvement of 
the Greek language to the utmoſt ſtate of per- 
fetion whereof it was capable. I ſhall intro- 
duce the preſent courſe, by taking a view of 
the ſtate of language in other countries, begin- 
ning firſt with the moſt ſavage. 

As language is nothing elſe but a collection 
of ſymbols of ideas, and. emotions, which paſs 
in the mind of man, it is evident that it muſt 
correſpond to the ſtate of the mind. In coun- 
tries where people have but few ideas, they 
will of courſe have but few words. Where 
they have but few exertions of the intelle@ or 


* This Diſſertation was intended as an introduction to a 
Courſe of Lectures, not yet delivered, on the Engliſh lan- 
guage, and is now firſt offered to the public. 
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fancy, they will have as few marks of thoſe ex- 


ertions. Amongſt ſavages therefore the lan- 


guage belonging to the operations of the un- 
derſtanding, or fancy, is ſcarcely known. Their 
ideas extend but little beyond the neceſſaries 
of life, and their words are circumſcribed by 
their ideas. Accordingly we read of nations 
who have no terms for number beyond three. 
As the natives of ſuch countries, are little more 
than mere animals, fo have they ſcarcely the 
uſe of any other but their animal faculties ; 
and they have little more benefit from the uſe 
of ſpeech, than what animals bave in the natural 
language of the paſſions, which they enjoy in com- 
mon with them, and in equal perfection. The 


_ cauſe of the low ſtate of human nature in ſuch ' 


countries, 1s in general the difficulty that the 
inhabitants find in providing daily ſubſiſtence, 
which, thro' want of the uſeful arts, generally 
employs the chief part of their time, and leaves 
no room for the exertion, or improvement of 
their nobler faculties. As they alſo generally 
live in a ſtate of danger, the guarding againſt 
that, and taking care of ſelf-preſervation, em- 
ploys whatever intervals of time there may be, 

not filled up with the providing of food, 
"Amongſt Barbarians born under leſs unhap- 
py circumſtances, who being ſupplied more li- 
berally with the neceſſaries of life by the 
4 bounty 
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bounty of nature, and living in a ſtate of 
greater ſecurity, there 1s leiſure for the exertion 
of other faculties. In this time of leiſure, 


when the animal appetites are ſatisfied, the 


mind being unreſtrained by fear, and the un- 


derſtanding unenlightened by knowledge, fan- 


cy of courſe exerts itſelf, and diſplays the rude 
powers of che imagination, in their public 
ſports, and feſtivities. 

But as the ſallies of fancy, when not under 
the direction of the intelle&, are wild and ex- 
travagant, their language, or expreſſions, muſt 
be ſo too; and however uſe may make them 
pleaſing to the natives, to all of other countries 
they appear abſurd and ridiculous. Of this 
our writers of voyages and travels, have fur- 
niſhed us with inſtances in abundance. The 
cuſtoms of thefe countries, not being founded 


in general, either on neceſſity or reaſon, but 


chiefly on caprice, from the fancy's bearing 
chief ſway in forming them, are much more 
numerous and irregular than in the countries 
before deſcribed ; and conformable to their 
cuſtoms is their language, more copious, more 
fantaſtical. | 

In ſtates where the introduttion of the arts 
produces trade and commerce, the ideas of the 
people multiply in proportion to the number 
of objects about which their minds are con- 


verſant; and their words, or language of ideas, 
R 3 increaſe 
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increaſe in the ſame degree. If trade be car- 
- ried no- farther than to ſupply the conveni- 
encies of life in a moderate degree, and it 
ſhould require the exertion of conſtant induſ- 
try to effect this, there will be little room in 


ſuch ſtates, for the improvement and exerciſe 


of the nobler faculties of the intelleQ and 
imagination, and their language, will be pro- 
portionally defective. If thro' the exten- 
fiveneſs of trade and commerce, much wealth 
ſhould be poured into ſuch countries, and 


the ſuperfluity of wealth fhould be con- 


verted to the purpoſes of the groſſer kind 
of luxury, in gratifying chiefly the ſenſual 
appetites, there alſo, the improvements of the 
underſtanding and fancy will be neglected, and 
the language of the inhabitants accordingly 
circumſcribed by their fordid ideas. Such was 
the caſe of the Carthaginians of old, of whoſe 
language, as not worth preſerving, no trace re- 
mains ; and amongſt whom we never heard of 
any famous philoſopher, poet, or orator ; nor of 
any celebrated maſters in the polite arts. Very 
fimilar to the ancient Carthaginians are the 
modern Dutch. 


Beſide theſe ſeveral ftates, there have been 


enormous empires in the world, ſubjed to deſ- 


potic rule. In governing the ſubjects of fuch _ 


empires, their reaſon is not to be applied to, 
nor 2 their intellectual faculties 
cultivated. 
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cultivated. All their paſhons alſo, but that of 
fear, muſt be kept under; they are therefore 
not to be governed by perſuaſion, and thence 
the talents of perſuaſion become unneceſſary. 
Force only can ſupport tyranny, and mere bru- 
tal force is in the multitude: but fear vill de- 
ſtroy all uſe of force, and turn the balance of 
power in favour of the few. Fear reſides in 
the imagination; over that faculty therefore is 
the aſcendency to be obtained. For this pur- 
poſe an order of men is inſtituted, dependant 
on the tyrant, who by religious fear mould the 
imagination of the multitude to what form they 
pleaſe, render them unconſcious to their 
ſtrength, and break them into tame beaſts of bur- 
then. The people in ſuch ſtates of courſe fall 
into three claſſes; the multitude, or plebeians, 
who in the midſt of natural plenty are reduced 
nearly to the want of ſavages, and are almoſt 
in an equal ſtate of ignorance: The few, or 
nobles, to whom the tyrant delegates part of 
his power, and a diſproportionate ſhare of pro- 
perty ; who riotouſly wallow in that plenty, 
which ariſes from depriving the multitude of 
that ſhare of the goods of nature which was 
their due; and indulge themſelyes in ſenſual 
gratifications, and ſuch amuſements of fancy as 
are cuſtomary in their country : And laſtly the 
order of prieſthood, whoſe chief employment 
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it is to cultivate their own intellectualfaculties, 
ſo far only, as is neceſſary to procure to them- 
felves ſufficient knowledge to keep the people 
in awe, and to preſerve their own power, as 
well as that of the tyrant, as mutual ſupports 
to each other. 

In ſuch countries, it is evident, that none of 
the nobler faculties of the mind, can be brought 
to any degree of perfection. The rich and the 
poor are nearly in an equal ſtate, of ignorance; 
a moderate degree of knowledge therefore in 
the third order, will be ſufficient to keep the 
other two in a ſtate of ſubjection. And as 
the end which they ſeek by ſuch knowledge, is 
power; not over the underſtanding, which 
would require that of the intellectual kind, and 
ſuch as is founded in reaſon; not over the 

paſſions, which would demand that which is 
perſuaſive, and founded in nature; but over 
the imagination, which is ever moſt powerfully 
wrought upon, by that which is marvellous, and 
unintelligible; their labours are not employed 
in acquiring an inſight into ſuch things as have 
truth and nature for their foundation, in order 
to convince. the underſtanding, or move the 
heart; but either in framing ſuch ſyſtems, 
founded upon chimerical principles, the crea- 


tures of their own fancy, as would make the 


ſtrongeſt impreſſions on the fancies of others; 
or 
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or if they dive into the ſtudy of nature, it is 
only to obtain a knowledge of ſuch ſecrets in 
natural philoſophy, as may countenance their 
pretenſions to magic, amongſt a people utterly 
Latent and effect. Accordingly the 
ſecrets of an unknown world, judicial aſtrology, 
divination, religious rites and ceremonies, na- 
tural magic, &c. ſeem to have made up the 
chief part of the knowledge, to be found in the 
order of prieſthood in all ſuch countries. Such 
was the ſtate of things in the great empires of 
the Eaſt, and their language was ſuitable to 
the ſtate of things. This has been well de- 
ſcribed, by the ingenious author of a Philoſo- 
phical Enquiry into Language, or univerſal 
grammar. He ſays, * The Eaſtern world, from 
© the earlieſt days, has been at all times, the 
* ſeat of enormous monarchy. On them fair 
* liberty never ſhed its genial influence. If at 
* any time civil diſcords aroſe among them, 
* (and ariſe there did innumerable,) the conteſt 
was never about the form of their govern- 
ment, (for this was an object about which the 
* combatants had no conception, ) it was all 
from the poor motive of, who ſhould be their 
* maſter; whether a Cyrus or an Artaxerxes, a 
Mahomet or a Muſtapha. Such was their 
* condition! And what was the conſequence? 
* Their ideas became conſonant to their ſervile 
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© ſtate, and their words became conſonant to 
© their ſervile ideas. The great diſtinction for 
© ever in their ſight was that of tyrant and ſlave; 
© the moſt unnatural one conceivable, and the 
© moſt ſuſceptible of pomp, and empty exag- 
« geration. Hence they talked of kings, as 
gods; and of themſelves, as of the meaneſt 
© and moſt abject reptiles. Nothing was either 
© great or little, in moderation, but every ſen- 
© timent was heightened by incredible hyper- 
© bole. Thus tho' they ſometimes aſcended 
© into the great and magnificent, they as fre- 
* quently degenerated into the tumid and bom- 
© baſt. The Greeks too of Alia became in- 
* fefted by their neighbours, who were often at 
times not only their neighbours, but their 
© maſters; and hence that luxuriance of the 
«* Aſiatic ſtyle, unknown to the chaſte elo- 
© quence, and purity of Athens.” 

From a review of all the nations of antiquity, 
we ſhall find that the human language was but 
little advanced towards perfeftion, excepting 
amongſt the Greeks and Romans. The differ- 
ent forms of the different languages of the 
world, neceſſarily aroſe from the different forms 
into which the human mind was moulded in the 
ſeveral countries, of which language was the 
copy. And the mind took its form from 
the different degrees of aſcendency, which the 


three 
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three great powers by which it is governed, 
obtained: I mean, Reaſon, Fancy, Paſſion. In 
Greece, where the rational faculties held their 
due rank, in governing the reſt, and regulating 
the fancy and the paſſions; the human mind had 
its due ſhape, proportion, and complexion; 
and correſpondent to that was the ſize, ſym- 
metry, and beauty of their language, which 
was its tranſcript. Conviction, and perſua- 
ſion, being amongſt them eſſential to govern- 
ment, the language by which theſe ends were 
to be obtained, muſt have had its foundation in 
4 reaſon and nature. In countries, where pal- 
fion had the aſcendency, the mind reduced to 
an almoſt brutal ſtate, expreſſed itſelf chiefly 
in the language of brutes. In thoſe ſtates where 
the uſeful arts only were introduced, or the 
attention of the people was wholly engaged by 
commerce, the language was chiefly formed to 
anſwer thoſe ends. And in thoſe larger em- 
pires, where government was carried on by 
working on the imagination, fancy bore the 
chief ſway, and their language of courſe was 
fantaſtical. | . 

To ſome of the above deſcriptions may all 
the languages of antiquity be referred, as 
well as thoſe of the greateſt part of nations, 
now inhabiting three quarters of the globe. 
But with regard to moſt of the languages at 

this, 
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this time ſpoken in Europe, a new accidental 
cauſe produced remarkable effects, and turned 
things in a great meaſure out of the uſual and 
natural courſe. | 

When the Goths and Vapdals had put an end 
to the language, as well as the empire of the 
Romans, the barbarous manners and ſpeech of 
thoſe rude nations, ſupplanted -the more po- 
liſhed Roman, in all places where they made 
ſettlements, and the greateſt part of Europe 
was reduced almoſt to the loweſt ſtate of 
barbariſm; in which it remained during many 
ages. At length in the fifteenth century, the 
languages and arts of old Greece and Rome, 
had as it were a reſurrection from the tombs 
in which they had ſo long been buried. This 
could not fail of effecting a remarkable change 
in the manners of thoſe nations, where theſe 
languages and arts were introduced. From 
barbarous and brutal, they gradually became 
more poliſhed and humane; and a long 
night of ignorance, was ſucceeded by a dawn 
of knowledge, which promiſed a glorious day} 
They were no longer circumſcribed, by the 
narrow compals of ideas, with which their own 
language and cuſtoms might furniſh them, like 
former countries in the ſame circumſtances 
with themſelves; no, they had an immenſe hoard 


of knowledge, the painful collection of ages, 
amongſt 
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amongſt the wiſeſt and moſt civilized nations 
that had ever inhabited this globe, at once pre- 
fented to view, and offered to their uſe. And 
happy had it been for theſe times if our 
anceſtors had known how to make a proper uſe 
of this treaſure, ſo as to enrich themſelves to 
the degree that they might have done, and to 
have handed down the noble inheritance to poſ- 
terity. But inſtead of applying the funds of 
moral and political knowledge, found in the 
works of ancient authors, to the amendment of 
their ſeveral political ſtates; inſtead of endea- 
vouring to improve their own languages, by 
the noble models that were preſented to them in 
thoſe of Greece and Rome; men of the bright- 
eſt parts, applied themſelves every where to the 
acquirement of a critical {kill in thoſe lan- 
guages, without any other end in view; and 
thoſe of more ſolid underſtandings, were wholly 
ingroſſed by the ſtudy of the worſt part of ancient 
literature handed down to us, that of the Greek 
philoſophy. Which being in general founded 
in errour, as it occaſioned endleſs controverſies 
amongſt the Ancients themſe]ves, could not 
fail of producing the ſame effects amongſt the 
Moderns. Thus a general ſpirit of pedantry 
in polite literature, from which the preſent times 
are far from being free, prevailed in Europe; 
and falſe ſyſtems of philoſophy, which have 

1 ; been 
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been but lately overthrown, were every where 
eſtabliſhed. How far this ſpirit of pedantry, 
and the general application of men of the 
greateſt abilities, might have affected the poli- 
tical intereſts of the ſeveral ſtates of Europe, 
is beyond my preſent purpoſe to enquire. I 
ſhall only obſerve by the way, that previous to 
. the revival of letters, moſt of the governments 
_ eſtabliſhed by our Gothic anceſtors, were either 
free, or the. people engaged in ſtruggles for 
their freedom. But in all thoſe countries where 
_ this ardour for ancient literature prevailed, 
they loſt their liberty. And this was an effect 
naturally to be expected; for when men of the 
greateſt abilities in a ſtate, who alone are ca- 
pable of oppoling or fruſtrating the deſigns of 


an ambitious prince, withdraw from the active, 


to the contemplative life, they leave the field 


open fortyranny to enter, and range in at large. 

But it is immediately to my point to enquire 
what effect this had upon language, and more 
particularly upon that of our own country. 
There are two kinds of tanguage, by which 
the underſtanding may be enlightened, and the 
mind of man formed; the ſpoken, and the 
written: the one conveyed to the mind thro” 
the ear, by the voice uttering articulate ſounds 
or words; the other preſented to the eye, by 


means of viſible marks, And it is generally 
8 2 thought 
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thought that the one is equally well calculated 
to anſwer the end as the other. But as I have 
in my former courſe demonſtrated that this 
opinion 1s erroneous, and that ſome of the no- 
bleſt purpoſes of ſocial, communication, can- 
not poſſibly be attained, by any language but 
that which proceeds from the living voice, it 
is a matter of great moment to conſider, what 
the conſequence muſt 'be, of giving the prefer- 
ence to written language in any country; more 
eſpecially in ours, who have not only given 
the preference to it, but employed all our pains 


about that, neglecting utterly that which is 
ſpoken. A circumſtance in which we differ 


from the practice of all civilized nations, an- 
cient and modern. 

In order to this let us compare the conduct 
of the Greeks in this reſpe&@, with our own, 
article by article, and ſee what good and bad 
effects naturally and neceſſarily followed from 
the different methods. 


The GREEKS The ENGLISH 


Employed their chief Ahout their written 
care and attention a- language. / 
bout their /iving tongue. 


They examined the Vi. learn to know 
power of ſounds in the the letters that repre- 
{imple elements or let ſent thoſe ſounds in 
| ters writing, 
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ters with the utmoſt 
nicety; whether they 
were long or ſhort, 
ſmooth or harſh, ſtrong 
or weak. 

They learned to pro- 


nounce ſyllables and 
words with the greateſt 


exactneſs of propor- 


tion both in time and 


ſound, or quantity and 
quality. 


They were taught to 


deliver their ſenti- 


ments, or repeat the 
produttions of others, 
in all the variety of 
tones, that nature or 
art had ſupplied, as 
expreſſions of the ſe- 
veral paſſions, emo- 
tions of the mind, or 
exertions of the fancy; 
and theſe were accom- 


panied 


writing, without en- 
quiring at all into the 
power or nature of 
thoſe ſounds, ſo re- 
preſented. 

We to pronounce 
ſyllables and words 
without regard either 
to the one or the other; 
and it is only neceſſary 
that the learners ſhould 
ſhew by their pronun- 
ciation, that they know 
what ſyllables and 
words the letters ſtan 
for. 2 

Me are taught to de- 
liver our own exer- 
ciſes, or the works of 
others, with little or 
no variation of voice, 
or elſe with ſome dil- 
agreeable diſcordant 
cant, applied toall ſen- 
tences alike; without 


any accompanuments 


of looks or geſture, or 
elſe with ſuch as are 
improper, 
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panied with ſuitable 
looks and geſture. All 
three in unifon to each 
other, and forming 
perfect harmony, by 
obſerving the niceſt 
relative proportions in 
each, / 

Their public ſpeak- 
ers could gain atten- 
tion upon whatever to- 
pic they ſpoke, from 
the mere delight that 
people took in liſten- 
ing to them: But upon 


any ſubje& that con- 


cerned the temporal 
intereſts of their au- 
ditors, they could work 
upon their paſſions in 
ſuch a way, as to de- 
ter them from what 
appeared wrong, and 
incite them to the pur- 
ſuit of what was right. 

Amongſt on at- 
tention to exatineſs in 
uttering ſound, pro- 


duced an equal atten- 
tion 


improper, ungraceful, 
or diſguſting. 


The moſt numerous 
body of our public 
ſpeakers, who have 
their choice of all man- 
ner of topics, in which 
not only the temporal, 
but the eternal intereſts 
of mankind, are moſt 
nearly concerned, are 
ſo far from working 
upon men to purſue 
their true intereſts, 
that they have it not 
in their power even to 
gain their attention, 


85 
Amongſt us, thro' 
the want of conſidering 
the nature and power 


of ſounds, our written 
8 alphabet 
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tion to exactneſs in 
marking thoſe ſounds 
in writing; which was 
done by them in the 
moſt preciſe, clear, and 
uniform manner; ſo 
that to pronounce the 
words properly at ſight, 
required little more 
than a thorough know- 
ledge of the letters 
which compoſed them; 
and to ſpell them pro- 
perly in writing, little 
more was neceſſary 
than to be able to form 
the letters, both in na- 
tives, and foreigners 
who learned their 
tongue. 

Their words were al- 
ways ſpelt, as they were 
pronouncet. 

Their writers, being 
perfect maſters of com- 
poſition, which they 
were regularly taught, 
always ſuited their 
numbers to their = 


Je 


are 
write wholly from ear, 
and in much the ſame 
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alphabet is ſo defec- 
tive, and our manner 


of ſpelling words, ſo 


irregular, chat a juſt 


pronunciation, and 
proper manner of ſpell- 
ing words, are acquir- 
ed only by a few of the 
natives, and are almoſt 
impracticable to fo- 
reigners. 


Our's ſeldom. 


Our's, ignorant of 
all principles of com- 
poſition, which they 
never taught, 


kind 
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jett; and arranged 
their words in ſuch a 


way in metre, as might 
give the moſt forcible 
expreſſion to their ſen- 
timents, and afford the 
greateſt variety of 
numbers, ſo as to pleaſe, 
without cloying the 
ear, when repeated. 


They had muſic ma- 
{ters whole chief office 
it was to teach people 
a well-meaſured and 
harmonious delivery ; 
by which all ſoinſtrutt- 
ed acquired an article 
of the utmoſt import- 
ance in public life, and 
a moſt pleaſing orna- 
ment 1n private inter- 
courſe, | 

They had dancing 


maſters whoſe chief of- 


face 


kind of numbers, what- 
ever be the .ſubjeQ. 
Inſtead of variety and 
expreſſion, melody and 


ſmoothneſs are chiefly 


attended to both in 
their periods and ver- 
ſes, by thoſe who are 
moſt in vogue. This 
produces an uniformi- 
ty, which in any long 
work becomes inſup- 
portable to the ear, 
and of courſe wearies 
attention. 

We have muſic ma- 
ſters to teach the few 
who have good voices 
and talents in that 
way to ſing, which can 
be of no benefit but to 
thoſe who are to get 
their livelihood by it, 
and is ſeldom attained 


by others in ſuch a 
degree as even to be 
an ornament. 


We have dancing 


maſters whoſe princi- 
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fice it was to regulate 
all the motions of the 
human frame, and all 
che attitudes of the bo- 
dy, in ſuch a way as 
that whether walking 
or ſtanding ſtill; ſpeak- 
ing or liſtening; run- 
ning or wreſtling; in 
the roſtrum or in the 
paleſtra; the human 
figure ſhould always 
appear graceful. 

The Greek artiſts 
had the higheſt advan» 
tage in having theſe 
living models thus per- 
tealy prepared to their 
hands. Their painters 
and ſtatuaries had no- 
thing to do but to co- 
py from innumerable 
ſubzeas in life the molt 
perfect figures of grace 
and expreſſion, belong- 
ing to all the nobler 
and more elevated 
emotions of the mind, 

.10 


pal employment it 1s 
to teach one poor un- 
manly French dance, 
in which ſo few arrive 
at any degree of ex- 
cellence, that it is of- 


fenſive to ſuch as have 


any juſt ideas of grace, 
to look at them when 
they are performing it. 


- 


Our artiſts, if they 
draw after life, can ex- 
hibit only ſuch figures 
as are to be ſeen in 
life. They muſt be 
contented with draw- 
ing unmeaning or auk- 
ward portraits, Grace 
and expreſſion belong- 
ing to the nobler emo- 
tions are to be found 


only in the remains of 


antiquity ; thoſe that 
are low and mean have 
been admirably done 

from 
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to be daily ſeen in 
their orators. 


Their artiſts by at- 
tending to the effects 
produced by the ora- 
tors upon different 
parts of the auditory, 
according to their dif- 
ferent tempers and diſ- 
poſitions, could ſee all 
the different degrees 
of expreſſion belong- 
ing to any emotion, 
from its ſlighteſt, to its 
moſt forcible expreſ- 
ſion, and apply it to 
uſe in their ſeveral 
hiſtory pieces. 

Their muſical com- 
poſers had the ſame 
advantage in borrow- 
ing from the public 
ſpeakers all the fineſt 
tones belonging to the 
emotions and paſſions, 
which tranſplanted in- 
to their vocal muſic, 
and adorned by the ſu- 


perior 


26; 
from life by the ini- 
mitable Hogarth, A 
ſad ſatyr on the times! 
Our artiſts, if they 
look for any ſuch. 
amongſt the auditory, 
either in the ſenate- 
houſe or at the bar, 
may ſee abundance 
either of abſent, or 
merely attentive faces; 
or if they are deſirous 
of drawing a fleeping 
piece, they may be 
furniſhed with good 
patterns, from the firſt 
drowſy nod, to the 
profound ſnore, by vi- 

{ting our churches. 
Our muſical compo- 
ſers, having no arche- 
types of this ſort, from 
which they may bor- 
row the true tones, of 
the finer emotions and 
paſſions; or not know- 
ing how to adapt theſe 
to words, ſtrive only to 
pleaſe the fancy by 
S 3 no- 
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perior charms of the 
finging voice, ſunk 
deep into the heart, 
and produced the moſt 
powerful effects upon 
the mind. 

The Greeks ſtudied 
no language but their 
own ; in conſequence 


of which they became 


perfect maſters of its 
grammar, its proſody, 
and the meaning of its 
words; in ſhort of 
every part of their lan- 
guage, relative either 
to ſound or ſenſe. 
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novelty, variety, diffi- 
culty of execution, or 
noiſy choruſſes, and 
their compoſitions are 


chiefly calculated ta 


gratify the ear. 

Mie employ the beſt 
part'of our time in the 
ſtudy of other lan- 
guages, tothe utter ne- 
glect of our own. In 
conſequence of which 
we ſcarcely know any 


thing of the grammar 


or proſody of our 
tongue; and the mean- 
ing of our words is 
very vague and inde- 
terminate, 


This compariſon might be extended to a 
much greater length in many other articles, 
but enough has been ſaid to ſerve as a clue to 
the curious reader, if he is inclined to follow 
the ſubjea farther. ; And upon ſuch an en- 
quiry, how far ſoever carried, he will find that 
the Ancients had no advantage over us in 
any reſſ ect, but what aroſe from cultivating 
the language of nature, delivered by the living 
; ; * 


man; 


e 
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man; inſtead of the language of art, offered 
to the eye in the dead letter. 

The genius, capacity, and manners of 3 a na- 
tion, can be eſtimated by nothing ſo well as the 
ſtate of their language. We all allow that the 
underſtanding of a people muſt be limited by 
the number of ideas; and the number of ideas 
by the number of words which are in uſe. 
Where a language contains but a few words, 
the ideas of a people mult be as few; or at leaſt 
the power of communicating thoſe: ideas muſt 
be limited to the number of their ſymbols. 


Upon the ſame principle, the powers of fan- 


cy, and emotions of the mind, mult be circum- 


ſcribed by the number of tones, looks, and 


geſtures, in general uſe; as furniſhed by na- 
ture, or agreed upon by compact, to be their 
repreſentatives. As in the one caſe, where 


there are but few words in uſe, there will be 


but few ideas; ſo in the other, where tones, 
looks, and geſtures are few, there will be as 
few feelings. a 


And as the want of regularity and preciſion 


in the uſe of words, muſt occaſion diſorder in 
the exerciſe of the intellectual faculties; ſo 
muſt the ſame cauſes produce ſimilar effects, 
in the exertions of fancy, and emotions of the 
heart, | 
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If this be the caſe, as it indiſputably is, there 
can be no object of ſuch importance to any 
nation as the improvement, and regulation of 
their language, ſince it is in vain without that 
to expect the improvement and regulation of 
the minds of the natives; as language is the 
great inſtrument, by which the human mind is 
ſhaped, and fitted for all purpoſes in life. 
This opens a queſtion, the diſcuſſion of which 
is of no ſmall moment. That is, Whether 
the ſtate of language be an effect, or a cauſe of 
the ſtate of the human mind in any country.“ 
Among nations who from the beginning left 
their language wholly to chance, who never 
ſought to increaſe their ſtock of ideas, but 
were contented with ſuch, as neceſſarily forced 
themſelves upon them, by the objeRts that ſur. 
rounded them ; and had no other feelings but 
what were caſually excited by their natural paſ- 
ſions; their language was thought to be com- 
plete, when they had marks for all ſuch ideas 
and feelings; and the poverty of their lan- 
guage was ſo far an effect of the narrowneſs of 
their comprehenſion. But when | had thus 
reached its full growth, it ever after became a 
cauſe of the ſame narrowneſs of comprehen- 
ſion, in all ſucceeding generations, as in fuch 
countries, the faculties of the mind could not 


be exerted, beyond the limits of their language. 
Such 
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Such has been the ſtate of moſt ſavage coun- 
tries; the ſucceſſive generations of which, bore 
an exact reſemblance to thoſe that preceded, 
like ſucceſſive races in the animal tribes, 

In a country ſuch as ancient Greece, where 
the ſtudy and improvement of language, from 
the motives aſſigned in the formet Diſſertation, 
was an object of attention in all the chief in- 
babitants, the minds of the people were daily 
gathering new ſtores of ideas, and conſequently 
increaſing the number of words which wete 
to ſtand as their ſymbols. Multiplicity of words 
brought on a neceſſity of digeſting them in 
proper claſſes, and reducing them to order, to 
prevent confuſion. This opened the large field 
of grammar, which gave ample ſcope to the ex- 
erciſe of underſtanding; and that of poetry, 
which under the direction of grammar, at once 
exerciſed the talents of the fancy, and afforded 
a rational entertainment to the mind, 

Words being thus regulated both in point of 
ſenſe and ſound, by grammar and poetry, were 
finely prepared for the uſe of the public ſpeakers. 
This opened to them the immenſe region of 
rhetoric and oratory, in which all the nobleſt 
faculties of man, whether of mind or body, 
the head or heart, the fancy or the paſſions, 
might be improved to their utmoſt perfection, 
and diſplayed in their utmoſt force. 

2 That 
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That from this fountain naturally flowed the 
perfection of the liberal arts, has been already 
ſhewn. In Greece therefore a nattention to 
language, was the firſt cauſe of the improve- 
ments made in the nobler faculties of the 
mind; and this cauſe continued to operate on 
all riſing generations, till the language became 
as perfet}, and the faculties of the mind ar- 
rived at as great degree of excellence, as is 


almoſt poſſible to be attained in our mortal 


ſlate, without the aid of revelation. 
There is another caſe, in which language is 
evidently the ſole cauſe of improving the mind; 
and that is when a copious and well-regulated 
language is brought from one country to an- 
other, and becomes the ſtudy of the principal 
inhabitants, in preference to their rude ver- 
nacular tongue. This was the caſe of the old 
Romans, who had their youth inſtrutted in the 
Greek tongue; and of moſt modern European 
ſtates, amongſt whom both Greek and Latin 
have been the chief ſtudies of their youth, 
during more than two centuries. But very 
different was the effect produced by the intro- 
duQtion of the Greek amongſt the old Romans, 
from what the ſtudy of both thoſe languages 
has. had amongſt us; for this plain reaſon, that 


the Greek tongue was introduced into Rome, 


whillt it was yet ſpoken by the inhabitants of 
T- Greece, 
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Creece, in its utmoſt purity; and taught by 
| Rhetoricians from Greece, capable of inſtrutt- 
ing their pupils in all its niceties and delicacies, 
both with regard to ſenſe and ſound, and all 
the graces of action accompanying delivery. 


The conſequence was, that the Romans thus 


enlightened, applied themſelves cloſely to the 
regulation and refinement of their own tongue, 
ſo as to make it reſemble as much as poſſible 
the beautiful models which they had before 
them: And being then a free people, greedily 
embraced the opportunity of introducing all 


the graces of delivery, as taught by the Greek 


Rhetoricians, into their public aſſemblies. And 
this was done with ſo much ardour, that ip leſs 
than half a century, they almoſt rivalled their 


great maſters in beauty of language, and ee 


of elocution. 

Here we ſee an entire revolution een 
about in a whole nation, merely by the intro- 
duttion of the ſtudy of a new language. The 
Romans ſuddenly emerged from barbariſm. 
From a ſtate of ignorance with reſpett to every 
thing, but the arts of war and civil polity, 
their minds were of a ſudden enlightened, with 
all the noon-day blaze of knowledge and the 
polite arts, which had for many centuries been 
gradually riſing to their meridian in Greece. 
And probably had they preſerved their liberty 

for 
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for two or three centuries after this æra, they 
would have extended their knowledge, enlarged 
and improved all the faculties of the human 
mind, to a higher pitch even than their maſters 
had done. At leaſt we have reaſon to judge 
fo, from the rapid progreſs made in the ſciences 
and arts, during a ſpace of time not exceeding 
the common life of a man. 

But this rapid progreſs was not made, by 
fitting down in their ſtudies, and paſling their 
time in a blind and uſeleſs admiration of the 
Greek writings, and the works of their artiſts; 
no, it was by doing as the Greeks did, by 
taking pains to enrich and poliſh their own 
language, by borrowing freely from the Gre- 
cian' ſtores, and reducing every thing to rule 
and order. By inſtructing their children, in 
all the peculiar properties, and niceties of their 
mother tongue, and in all the arts of adorning 
their ſpeech by the graces of delivery. By a 
generous emulation in contending for the palm, 
with their moſt famous hiſtorians, poets, orators, 
and artiſts; not by a ſervile imitation of their 
works, but by making themſelves maſters of the 
principles and rules belonging to the ſeveral 
ſciences and arts; by laying in a fund of 
their own, and drawing out of their own 
ſtores, | 


The 
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The revival of the Greek and Roman lan- 
guages, did not produce ſimilar effects amongſt 
us. They were introduced to us in their dead ſtate, 
long after they had ceaſed to be ſpoken in their 
purity; and there were no maſters to inſtru 
us in their true pronunciation, intonation, and 
graces of delivery. Theſe therefore were en- 
tirely negletted, and our whole attention was 
employed about the written language. Great 
pains were taken with regard to underſtanding 
theſe languages, and learning the rules of their 
grammar and proſody, whilſt we never ſo much 
as turned our thoughts to the examination of 
our own. By adopting numbers of their words 
indeed our language was much enlarged, but 
theſe were only thrown into the rude heap, 
which by continual additions from thoſe and 
many other languages, without regard to any 
rule or order, became an unwieldy mals, irre- 
gular and miſhapen. Hence the learned com- 
piler of the Engliſh Dictionary ſays, * When I 
took the firſt ſurvey of my undertaking, I found 
our ſpeech copious without order, and ener- 
* getic without rules; wherever I turned my 
© view, there was perplexity to be diſentangled, 
and confuſion to be regulated.“ This diſorder 
and irregularity of the language, neceſſarily 
infected the mind, and bred confuſion there. 
The number of our ideas was greatly increaſed, 

- but 
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but the want of reducing the xder, and 
making them correſpond exact to their \figns, 
produced obſcurity and errour. Total igno- 
rance with regard to many points was removed; 
but tothis ſucceeded abundance of falſe know- 
ledge, far worſe than total ignorance; and this, 
by means of the preſs, has had a Briſk circula- 
tion through the land. Some few indeed who 
took the pains to make themſelves maſters of 
the written language, improved their intellec- 
tual faculties to the height, and have given to 
the world admirable treatiſes, in philoſophy, 
mathematics, morality, and politics; to effect 
- which a maſtery of the artificial language of 
ideas only was requiſite, and might be perform- 
ed by men born deaf; and theſe treatiſes are 
read, or at leaſt underſtood only by a few. 
Whilſt the language of. nature, expreſſive of 
emotions, and declarative of the ſeveral feel- 
ings of the heart, and exertions of the fancy ; 
a language. for which there is conſtant uſe both 
in public aſſemblies, and private intercourſe ; 
a language capable of making the ſtrongeſt im- 
preſſions, and of being underſtood by all with- 
out pains or ſtudy; was almoſt deſtroyed by 
this attention to book-language. 

The few writers amongſt us, who under- 
ſtood any thing of the power of ſounds, and 
_ diſplayed their {kill by a diverſity of harmony 
3 in 
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in their compoſitions, have uſed their talents 
to litgle purpoſe, as their beauties in that re- 
ſpeR, are loſt to moſt readers. For as ſuch 
compoſitions draw their whole power from be- 
ing properly delivered by the living voice, 
their beauty cannot be perceived, but when 
they are ſo delivered: and chis can but ſeldom 
be the caſe, as not only there are no pains 
taken to acquire the art of delivery, (an art in 
which of all others moſt pains are requiſite to 
attain perfection) but, as I have ſhewn before, 
there are pains taken in teaching the written 
language, to prevent a poſſibility of our arriv- 
ing at excellence in the delivery of it; and to 
turn us from the natural expreſſions of the paſ- 
ſions and fancy, to certain artificial modes ut- 
terly incompatible with thoſe. 

Elocution therefore has been in a- much 
worſe ſtate ſince the introduction of letters, 
than it could have been before, when left 
wholly to nature. The emotions then, how- 
ever rudely, were {till forcibly expreſſed, bor- 
.rowing their power from feeling, unſophiſti- 
cated by art. Of this we have inſtances at this 
day amongſt the illiterate vulgar ; the meaneſt 
of whom, when impaſſioned, delivers himſelf 
better than our moſt eminent orators; I do 
not mean in choice of words, but in the 
uſe of their concomitant ſigns, tones, looks, 


and 
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and geſture. And we are told that amongſt 
the ſavages of North America, the ſpokeſmen 
who come down with what is called by them 4 
Tak to our governors, deliver themſelves with 
great energy, untutored by any ſchool - miſtreſs 
but nature, But were theſe ſavages to be 
taught our written language by our maſters, 
we ſhould ſoon hind them delivering themſelves 
as ill as we do. 

If the greateſt part of our time in acquiring 
book-language, be employed about ſtudies 
which are of little or no ule in ſociety, the mind 
ſurely gets a wrong bias, in being thus turned 
from the active to the contemplative life, from 
practical duties, to vain ſpeculations. But 
ſuppoſing, in our courſe of education, the ut- 
moſt care were taken to ſtore the mind with 
plenty of the moſt uſeful ideas, to give ſtrength 
and vigour io the underſtanding, and force and 
perſpicacity to reaſon; yet the work is but 
half performed, if at the ſame time, the means 
are not ſupplied of diſplaying theſe faculties to 
others, in their full power and beauty. A man 
may indeed be himſelf the better for theſe ac- 
quirements, if he applies them to uſeful pur- 
poſes; but his neighbours can be no farther 
benefired by them, than in proportion as he 
is able to manifeſt them in diſcourſe. 
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Scire tuum nihil ęſt, niſi te ſcire hoc, ſciat alter. 


Does not the neglett of this uſeful branch of 
education, tend to make men miſers in know- 
ledge, to brood in ſecret over their hoard of 
ideas, to engage in ſelfiſh purſuits, and to make 
wiſdom degenerate into cunning? Whilſt on 
the contrary, he who is able to diſplay his ta- 


lents in their full force and beauty, takes a de- 


light in doing ſo; he receives a high gratifica- 
tion, from the very att of communicating his 
ideas and emotions in ſuch a way, as gives 
pleaſure to his hearers, and procures him ho- 
nour and eſtimation, from all with whom he 
converſes. He ſeeks out company for this 
reaſon, and delights in ſociety : his ſocial paſ- 
ſions, being thus conſtantly exerciſed, become 
predominant, and exert themſelves vigorouſly 
on all proper occaſions. Whilſt the ſilent 
thinker, or the bookiſh man, finding that he 
cannot expreſs himſelf before company, in a 
manner pleaſing to them, or ſatisfactory to him- 

ſelf, avoids ſociety, retires to ſolitude where he 

indulges himſelf in thinking, to the utter ſtarv- 
ing of all his other faculties. | 

And as the underſtanding, tho? it be the firſt, 

is not the only part of the mind; as the fancy 

and the. paſſions occupy a large portion of it; 

the proper exerciſe and regulation of cheſe are 
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of the utmoſt importance to man, not not only 
with regard to all the moſt refined and conſtant 
pleafures, which our nature is capable of en- 
joying, but alſo with regard to morals. For 
had men the power at all times of furniſhing to 
themſelves, and others, the exquiſite pleaſures 
ariſing from the elegant exertions of the fancy, 
and from the generous and humane ſenſibilities 
of the heart; pleaſures, which far from cloy- 
ing, always increaſe by enjoyment, and which 
are ever attended with the delightful ſenſe of 
ſelf-approbation; men would not waſte fo 
much of their time, in brutal and ſenſual grati- 
fications, which in the enjoyment are*ever un- 
fatisfaQory, are reflected on with diſguſt, and 
often with remorſe. 
All the higheſt delights ariſing from the ex- 
ertions of man's nobler faculties, are compriſ- 
ed in the ſingle article of a juſt and graceful 
elocution: and all the powers of the fancy, 
all the feelings of the heart, as well as the moſt 
animated efforts of the underſtanding, are to 
be exerciſed fo as to obtain their full ſtrength, 
and ſhaped ſo as to obtain their perfect beauty, 
by that alone: and thus ſtrengthened and 
adorned, are to be manifeſted to 1 only 
in that way. 

Mankind, in general, " HIP with the ex- 
ternal manifeſtation of theſe powers belonging 
" h to 
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to the human mind, but which they had not 
conſtant opportunities of enjoying; grew fond 
of the means of reviving the ideas of the ori- 
ginals, and of having copies of them in their 
poſſeſſion. Hence aroſe the cultivation of the 
imitative arts. Statues repreſent the figure of 
ſuch ſpeakers in the moſt graceful attitudes, 
and with ſtrong expreſſion of countenance. 
Painting does the ſame, but in a more enlarg- 
ed ſphere, as it takes in multitudes of figures, 
and with a greater reſemblance to nature, from 
the force of colours. The muſical compoſer 
catches the tones of the paſſions from the ora- 
tor, and blending theſe with the ſweet notes of 
his art, gives them an irreſiſtible power over 
the human heart. The poet too learns from 
him all the tones belonging to the fancy and 
the paſſions, and by a juſt arrangement of his 
words, ſuperadds the charms of harmony to 
them, when properly recited, as in muſical 
compoſitions when properly ſung. 

In this deſcription of the arts, I ſpeak of 
them as they were, when they might be ſaid 
to be alive, and ſomething ſubſtantial, as in 
old Greece; not thoſe phantoms which hav® | 
appeared in their ſimilitude amongſt us; thoſe 
chimeras which modern invention has produc- 
ed, Ixion-like, from the embraces of a cloud, 
inſtead of a Juno. And which, like clouds, 
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are perpetually changing their ſhape and co- 
lour as they are wafted about by the breath of 
faſhion. | 


Such ſhadowy arts leave no more impreſſion 


on the mind, than ſucceſſive landſcapes ſhewn 


by a camera obſcura, Their end being to 
pleaſe the fancy, they are governed by fantaſti- 
cal principles, which conform themſelves to 
all the caprices of fancy. Fancy is a child, 
highly delighted with every play-thing at firſt, 
but ſoon grows tired of it, and perpetually calls 
out for new ones; ſuch has been the ſtate of 
the arts amongſt us. The artiſts have been 
conſtantly employed in finding new gewgaws 
from each new generation, and the produttions 
which were the admiration of one century, are 
ſcarce to be endured in another. In this re- 
ſpect our taſte for the arts exactly reſembles 
our taſte for dreſs. - We laugh at the fantaſti- 


cal ornaments ſeen in the portraits of our fore- 


fathers, without ever refleQing that poſterity | 
will do the ſame with regard to ours. Fa- 


| ſthion's magical wand makes whatever ſhe 


touches appear bexutiful, but whenever ſhe re- 
moves it to a new objett, all that ſhe had touch- 
ed before appear in their native deformity. 
Let a gentleman or lady go to court, dreſſed - 
exactly in che ſame cloaths, and with the ſame 


- ornaments, which attratted the eyes and admi- 
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ration of all ſpettators, only a few years ago, 
and they would now be pointed at with con- 
tempt, and become objects of deriſion. 

Amongſt the Ancients the arts were regulat- 
ed by principles founded on reaſon, wherever 
fitneſs and decorum were the objects; and up- 
on the unerring feelings of the human heart, 
when the ſprings of the paſſions were to be 
touched. Fancy, amongſt them, was only em- 
ployed as an handmaid to dreſs and. adorn the 
arts, not as a miſtreſs, to form and regulate 
them, The conſequence of which was, that 
they were fixed and permanent. What was 
once eſteemed beautiful, was always eſteemed 
beautiful; and continues to be ſo to this day. 
The ſame principle governed them in their 
_ dreſs too, They pitched upon two kinds, one 
for civil, the other for military life. In theſe 
convenience and ornament were equally con- 
ſulted, and the faſhion was never changed. 

If the arts were eſtabliſhed amongſt us upon 
the ſame ſolid principles of reaſon and nature, 
as amongſt the Ancients ; all the evil conſe- 
quences of a fluttuating and falſe taſte, as de- 
ſtructive to the vigour of the mind, as exceſs of 
ſenſual gratifications, is to the ſtrength of the 
body, would be avoided. And if we open the 
foundation of oratory, which was cloſed up by 
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barbariſm, the arts will once more neceſſarily 
flow from it in their natural channels. 

This alone can put a ſtop to the devaſtations 
of increaſing luxury, by affording an opportu- 
nity to the rich of employing the redundance 
of their wealth, and ſuperfluity of time, in 
procuring to themſelves ſome of the moſt de- 
lightful of our mental enjoyments, inſtead of 
the corporeal, the ſenſual, the brutal. A juſt 
taſte for the polite arts, which would of courſe 
grow up with us, were they to be ſeen here in 
perfection, would prove our ſure Palladium 
againſt the aſſaults of vice; this the antidote 
againſt its poiſon ; this the potent herb moli, 
againſt the charms andhewitching cup of Circe, 
which 1s to be obtained only from the God Mer- 
cury, from the God of Eloquence. 

The admirable author of Elements of Criti- 
ciſm, has in his introduction to that excellent 
Vork, finely illuſtrated this poſition. Where 
he ſays, * A juſt taſte in the fine arts, by ſweet- 
© ening and harmonizing the temper, is a ſtrong 
© antidote to the turbulence of paſſion, and vio- 
© lence of purſuit. Elegance of taſte procures 
to a man ſo much enjoyment at home, or 
* eafily within reach, that in order to be occu- 
© pied, he is, in youth, under no temptation to 
* precipitate into hunting, gambling, drinking; 
nor, in middle age, to deliver himſelf over 

By t 
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to ambition; nor, in old age, to avarice. 
Pride, a diſguſtful ſelfiſh paſſion, exerts itſelf 
© without control, when accompanied with a 
© bad taſte. A man of this ſtamp, upom whom 
© the moſt ſtriking beauty makes but a faint 
© impreſſion, feels no joy but in gratifying his 
© ruling paſſion, by the diſcovery of errours and 
© blemiſhes. Pride, on the other hand, finds 
in the conſtitution no enemy more formidable 
than a delicate and diſcerning taſte. The man 
upon whom nature and culture have beſtowed 
* this bleſſing, feels great delight, in the virtu- 
© ous diſpoſitions and actions of others. He 
* loves to cheriſh them, and to publiſh them to 
* the world. Faults and failings, it is true, 
*are to him not leſs obvious: but theſe he 
* avoids, or removes out of fight, becauſe they 
* give him pain. In a word, there may be other 
* paſhons, which, for a ſeaſon, diſturb the peace 
* of ſociety more than pride: but no other pal- 
ſion is ſo unwearied an antagoniſt to the ſweets 
* of ſocial intercourſe. Pride, tending aſſidu- 
« ouſly to its own gratification, puts a man per- 
* petually in oppoſition to others; and diſpoſes 
him more to reliſh bad than good qualities, 
* even in a boſom friend, How different that 
* diſpoſition of mind, where every virtue in a 
* companion or neighbour, is, by refinement 
of taſte, ſet in its ſtrongeſt light; and defects 
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© or blemiſhes, natural to all, are ſuppreſſed, or 
© kept out of view. 

© In the next place, delicacy of taſte tends 
© not leſs to invigorate the ſocial affections, than 
sto moderate thoſe that are ſelfiſh. To be 
© convinced of this tendency, we need only re- 
© flett that delicacy of taſte, neceſſarily height- 
ens our ſenſibility of pain and pleaſure, and 
© of courſe our ſympathy, which is the capital 
© branch of every ſocial paſſion. Sympathy in 
© particular, invites a communication of joys 
© and ſorrows, hopes and fears. Such exer- 
© ciſe, ſoothing and ſatisfactory in itſelf, is ne- 
« ceſſarily produftive of mutual good-will and 
* affeCtion,” 

This reaſoning may to ſome appear too re- 
fined, yet nothing can be more juſt. But theſe 
happy effects can only flow from true taſte, and 
as taſte 1s generally conformable to the ſtate of 
the liberal arts in each country, wherever thoſe 
arts are not eſtabliſhed on true principles, true 
taſte will be rarely found. And I have ſhe 
that thoſe arts cannot be eſtabliſhed on 15 
principles, where the language of nature is not 
cultivated, and carried to perfection. 

There has been ſome time fince given to the 
world, an Eſtimate of the Manners of the 
Times, which have been referred by the au- 
thor, to the principle of effeminacy. But it 

migbt 
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might as juſtly be aſſerted, that the Thames 


owes its plenty of water to ſome ſcanty ſtream 
that runs into it, as that the variety of corrup- 
tions, and depraved manners of the age, were 
owing to a principle, whoſe operations are con- 
fined to ſo narrow a ſphere. It is ſurpriſing, 
that the author ſhould not recollect, the true 
ſource pointed out every where through the 
whole Chriſtian diſpenſation of the chief vir- 
tues belonging to man, which is benevolence; 
ſtyled in the ſcripture-phraſe, charity: and con- 
ſequently, its oppoſite, ſelfiſhneſs, muſt be the 
ſource of our worſt vices. And ſhould a new 
eſtimate be made, he would find that all the 
vitiated manners of the times, which he has in 
vain endeavoured to derive from his ſcanty rill, 
effeminacy, naturally flow from the plenteous 
fountain of ſelfiſhneſs. The virtues and vices, 


in all ages and countries, have had their dif- 


ferent degrees of aſcendency, in proportion as 
tHe one or the other of theſe principles, had 
the predominance. And indeed as all human 
virtues and vices, depend upon the proper dil- 
charge of our duties in ſociety, or the con- 
trary, they can be referred to no other ſources. 

Now nothing can contribute more to the 
propagation of ſelfiſhneſs in this country, than 
the aſcendency which the written language has 


obtained amongſt us, over that which is ſpoken. 
In 
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In order to prove this, I muſt beg of the reader 
to recolle& a propoſition ſufficiently made out 
in one of my lectures, That the mere lan- 
guage of ideas, whether written or ſpoken, 
can of itſelf contain no other- power, but that 
of conveying knowledge, and improving the 
underſtanding: to touch the heart and agitate 
the fancy, it is requiſite that the language of 
emotions ſhould be joined with it.” 

In all communications by the living voice, 
three different effects will be produced, accord- 
ing as the ſpeaker neglets to unite theſe two 
languages; or as he unites them unſkilfully and 
diſcordantly; or as he blends them in due pro- 
portion, fo as to form harmony. 

In the firſt caſe, no emotion can poſſibly be 
communicated by the ſpeaker; he who has no 
feelings in himſelf, nor makes uſe of any ſigns 
of feelings, can never work upon the ſenſibi- 
lity of others. He may communicate know- 
ledge, provided his hearers will be at the pains 
of commanding their own attention, in ſpite of 
a dull monotony, whoſe very nature it is, to 
deaden and diſſipate attention. 

Inthe fecond caſe, wherethe ſpeaker uſes the 
language of emotions unſkilfully and diſcord- 


antly, he either becomes an objett of diſguſt or 


ridicule to his hearers; who accordingly, either 
ever after avoid him, or if they are obliged 
ta 
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to attend, indulge themſelves in a malignant ſa- 
tisfadtion, by laughing at his abſurdities. 

In the laſt caſe (rarely, very rarely ſeen 
amongſt us!) where the ſpeaker blends the two 
languages properly, the fancy, the paſlions, the 
underſtanding are all pleaſingly agitated; each 
individual receives an additional delight; from 
the ſum communicated to the whole auditory, 
reflected from eye to eye, during a charmed at- 
tention to the orator; poured out from breaſt 
to breaſt, when his ſilence permits them to give 
way to the fulneſs of their hearts. Perhaps 
there is no other ſituation in which the ſocial 
diſpoſition of mankind is ſo exquiſitely grati- 


fied. They aſſemble at ſuch meetings with ſa- 


tisfaction in their looks, from expettation of 
the delight which they are to receive; they part 
with mutual congratulations, on account of 
mutual benefit, and entertainment. Such an 


intercourſe, frequently repeated, tends to era- 


dicate all ſelfiſh paſſions, and to bring forward 
and invigorate all the fine emotions of benevo- 
lence, and the great duty of Chriſtian charity. 

Of theſe three ways it is evident, that the 
firſt, 1s calculated to render us unſocial; the 
ſecond, diſſocial; and the third alone can tend 
to make us, what we were deſigned to be, ſo- 
cial beings. 
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In the laſt of theſe, thro' want of inftruftion, 
it is exceedingly difficult, to arrive at any de- 
gree of excellence, and therefore few make the 
attempt. Vanity, or enthuſiaſm, have wrought 
upon ſome to adopt the ſecond method, on 
which account they are as much deſpiſed and 
avoided, by men of ſenſe and taſte, as they 
are admired and followed by fools and fanatics. 
But the bulk of our public ſpeakers, hopeleſs 
of attaining the perfection neceſſary to the 
third method, and ſtudious to avoid the ill 
_ conſequences of the ſecond, of courſe fall into 
the firſt; in which by not pretending to any 
merit, they diſarm cenſure ; and paſs thro” life 
contented without honour, if they eſcape diſ- 
grace. 

Such being the ſtate of public elocution, few 
people can reap either profit or pleaſure from 
it. Men therefore in general have recourſe to 
books, both for inſtruttion and delight. This 
ſort of delight is in its nature a ſelfiſh one, as 
the exerciſe 1s performed alone, and the reader 
has no one to participate of his ſatisfaction. 
Nor can it ever contribute to render any one 
ſociable, unleſs' he reads with a view to com- 
municate to others in diſcourſe what knowledge 
he has acquired, and what emotions he has felt 
in reading books. Now there is no greater 
enemy to facility of utterance, than a habit of 
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ſilent reading; on which account, bookiſh men, 
make in general the pooreſt figure in conver- 
ſation. 


But it may be ſaid, that tho? in the preſent 
ſtate of public elocution, the ſocial feelings are 
not exerciſed, and that filent reading contri- 
butes to weaken or deſtroy them, for want of 
communication, which alone can give them 
vigour and ſpirit, yet when men come to mix 
in the world, both in private and public com- 
panies, they will find in converſation, that this 
deficlency is amply made up: And that all the 
ſocial feelings, all the delicate ſenſibilities of 
our nature, will be regulated, and duly exer- 
ciſed, by keeping good company, Indeed if 
the uſual topics of converſation are of that na- 
ture, and if the world abounds in perſons, 
who deliver themſelves upon ſuch topics, with 
feeling and taſte, ſuch an effect might reaſon- 
ably be expected. But if we examine the ge 
neral ſtate of converſation amongſt us, we ſhall 
find that it is rather calculated, like that of 
public elocution, to render us unſocial, or diſ- 
ſocial, than ſocial beings. 

The bulk of mankind may be divided into 
four claſſes. The firſt and moſt numerous con- 
fiſts of the Inſipids; who having little know- 
ledge, little feeling, and leſs power of commu- 
nicating them, are ſure they can make no 

figure 
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figure in converſation; and in order to conceal 
their deficiency, hide themſelves in perpetual 
crowds, Theſe always wear the ſame counte- 
nance, have but one ſet of phraſes, which they 
adapt to all topics, and ſpeak in the bon ton, 
which is without any change of tone. They 
would not for the world diſcover any emotion, 
either in look, geſture, or voice; and by a 
conſtant habit of ſuppreſſing their ſigns, they 
at laſt overcome the emotions themſelves. Thus 


are they rendered unſocial, by ſociety. Amongſt 


this claſs is to be found what is commonly 
called, the beſt company, allowed to be the moſt 
ſelfiſh members of the community. 

The ſecond claſs may be called the Diſpu- 
tants; who having collected from books a heap 
of undigeſted knowledge, and a very aukward 
and inaccurate manner of ſetting it forth in 
diſcourſe, are engaged in endleſs controverhes 
and wrangles, maintained with great warmth 
and violence, to the no ſmall rouſing and in- 
vigorating of all the worſt paſſions of man, 
pride, envy, hatred, &c. and thus are theſe 
men rendered diſſocial by ſociety, and may 
juſtly be called bad company. 

The third claſs, is of the Smarts, and the 
Wits; who have only ſuch a ſmattering of 
knowledge, as to look down with contempt on 


the Ipfipids, and to make ſport of the Diſputants. 
| Their 
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Their fayourite enjoyment is a perpetual ridi- 
cule of all that is ſerious and good; they at- 
tempt to laugh others, and really themſelves, 
out of all ſocial feelings; and ſeem to think 
riſibility, the true charatteriſtic of man. Theſe 
are dreaded and avoided by the Inſipids; called 
bad company by the Diſputants; and reckoned 
mighty good company by fools, and themſelves. 

The fourth claſs conſiſts of thoſe who give 
themſelves up to ſenſuality, voluptuouſneſs, and 
profligacy of all forts; who conſtantly acting 
againſt the principles upon which the nobleſt 
purpoſes of ſociety are founded, may be juſtly 
termed Antiſocialiſts, and called the worſt com- 
pany in the world. 

It is to be wiſhed that the number of thoſe, 
whoſe converſation can at once enlighten the 
underſtanding, delight the fancy, and make the 
heart diſtend with benevolent ſenſations, by 
means of a happy union of the two languages 
of art and nature, were ſo great, as to form a 
fifth claſs; but rarely are ſuch men to be found; 
and more rarely have they an opportunity of 
exerting their talents, in the diſſonance of 
mixed company, not tuned to their pitch. 
Happy the man, who can find ſuch a one to be 
the choſen companion of his private hours! or 
who can now and then pick out a ſele& ſet, to 
participate of the ſatisfadtion, which ſuch a 


One 
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one is capable of diffuſing thro? perſons of nice 


ſenſibility, and Juſt taſte, 
It cannot be denied that the improvement of 
converſation, would greatly contribute to im- 


prove our manners, and to make us take de- 


light in ſociety. The way to improve conver- 
ſation, js to make that a chief ꝓbject of atten- 
tion, in the education of our youth, by in- 
ſtructing them in all the points effential. to it, 


_ Inſtead of leaving it, as we do now, to chance. 


To attend to their delivery from their firſt ef- 
ſorts to articulate, to the utmoſt perfection of 
a refined elocution.. To make them ſtudy the 
preciſe meaning, of all the words and phraſes 
in their native tongue. By conſtant prattice 
both in reciting the beſt works, and their own 
extemporaneous comments upon them, to give 
them a facility, and elegance of expreſſion. 
All this will be done of courſe, if we will make 
the living language, as'it ought to be, our firſt 
object of attention; and conſider the written 
one, as it ſhould be, only in a ſecondary light. 
This would be the moſt effectual way to check 
the force of that ſordid principle, ſelfiſhneſs, 
the nouriſher of every vice; and to give vigour 
to that noble one of 238 the ſource 


of every Chriſtian virt | 
Upon the whole, if I have_ advanced 
upon this ſubje& be well founded, it will fol- 


low, 
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low, that the people of thoſe countries, where 
the greateſt pains were taken to refine and cul- 
tivate their ſpeech, and where the ſludy and 
practice of oratory were moſt general, approach- 
ed the neareſt to the perfection of human na- 


ture. But does hiſtory warrant the truth of 


this? Let us try. What nations were they who 
applied themſelves to thoſe ſtudies, and to the 
exerciſe of that art? We know but of two; 
the Greeks and Romans. Do not their very 
names flaſh conviction on us? Need there be 
more ſaid to prove the point? Are not theſe 
the nations allowed by the univerſal voice of 
mankind, to have excelled all others, and to 
have brought human nature to a degree of 
perfection, that none before them ever reached; 
none ſince have arrived at, even with the aſſiſt- 
ance of their admirable precepts, and bright 
patterns, together with many glorious advan. 
tages and lights which they wanted ? Were not 
theſe the only nations who were maſters of the 
oratorial art? Will not this ſatisfy us? Do we 
want farther proof, that it was to that art they 
were indebted, for their pre-eminence over the 
reſt of the world? Let us examine at what pe- 
riod of time it was, that the Greeks ſhone forth 
in all that blaze of glory; we ſhall find, it was, 
when oratory reached its meridian, Amongſt 
what particular people of Greece, did the 
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grand conſtellation of human excellencies ariſe, 
whoſe number and luſtre have not been equal- 
led ſince ſun and moon were made? Amongſt 
the Athenians, where oratory reached its high- 


| eſt pitch. When did the era of the Roman 


glory commence? Not till after the art of ora- 
tory had been cultivated, When was it that 
her cluſter of extraordinary geniuſes adorned 
her hemiſphere? Not till after oratory had 
reached its meridian, In both nations when 
did this ſplendor vaniſh? When the ſun of 
oratory was ſet. 

Is there any doubt yet remaining? Will not 


the reaſon and nature of things, corroborated 


by the ſtrongeſt facts, overthrow prejudice ?- 
Shall we not believe in the amazing powers of 


eloquence, the accounts of which are ſo ſtrongly 


authenticated, unleſs ſhe ſhould preſent her- 
ſelf to our ſenſes, in all the charms wherewith 
ſhe was once adorned, and thro* them force 


conviction on our minds? It is to be feared a 


proof of this kind, is not to be expected by 
us, in our preſent ſtate; much time, much la- 
bour did it coſt the Ancients, before they 


brought that art to perfection; much time, 


much labour muſt it coſt the Moderns, before 
they can rival them in that point. Yet ſurely 
from circumſtances, and the nature of things, 


ve may form a juſt idea of the charms and 


power 
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power of oratory, without having them exem- 


plied in a living inſtance. Imagine to your- - 


ſelves a Demoſthenes addreſſing the moſt illuſ- 
trious aſſembly in the world, upon a point 
whereon the fate of the moſt illuſtrious of na- 
tions depended. How awful ſuch a meeting! 
how vaſt the ſubject! Is man poſſeſſed of ta- 
lents adequate to the great occaſion? Adequate! 
yes, ſuperior. By the power of his eloquence, 
the auguſtneſs of the aſſembly is loſt, in the 
dignity of the orator ; and the importance of 
the ſubjeR, for a while ſuſpended, by the ad- 
miration of his talents. With what ſtrength 
of argument, with what power of fancy, with 
what emotions of the heart, does he aſſault 
and fubjugate the whole man, and at once cap- 
tivate his reaſon, his imagination, and his paſ- 
ſions. To effect this muſt be the utmolt effort, 
of the moſt improved ſtate of human nature, 
Not a faculty that he poſſeſſes, is here unem- 


ployed; not a faculty that he poſſeſſes, hut is here 


exerted to its higheſt pitch. All his internal 
powers are at work; all his external teſtiſy their 
energies. Within, the\memory, the fancy, the 
judgment, the paſſions are all buly; without, 
every muſcle, every nerve is exerted; not a 
feature, not a limb, but ſpeaks. The organs 
of the body, attuned to the energies of the 
mind, thro” the kindred organs of the hearers, 


inſtzntaneouſly, and as it were with an elec- 
U 2 trical 
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trical ſpirit, vibrate thoſe energies from ſoul to 
ſoul! Notwithſtanding the diverſity of minds 
in ſuch a multitude, by the lightning of elo- - 
quence, they are melted into one maſs; the 
whole afſembly actuated in one and the ſame 
way, become as it were one man, haye but one 
voice. 

Here only it is that the admirable mechaniſm 
of the human frame, ſo far as it regards an 
union with an intellectual mind, and ſo far as 
- It is fitted to diſplay the hidden powers of the 
intellef to view, can be perceived: here and 


here only it js that the perfection of human na- 


ture ariſing from ſuch an union of ſoul and 
body, can be manifeſted. In theſe exertions, 
the divine part of us, becomes as it were an 
obje& of the ſenſes; it is to be ſeen, to be 
heard; it lightened in the eye of a Pericles, it 
thundered from his voice. If any one doubts 
of the truth of this poſition, let him conſider 
whether there is any other ſituation of life, 
any other profeſſion or art, in which it is poſ- 
ſible for man, at once to diſplay, all the force, 
of all his faculties, both of body and mind ? 
If there be not, the point muſt be granted. 
Compare Xerxes on his throne; Philip in the 
battle of Chzronea; Archimedes in his cloſet; 
or Virgil in his ſtudy; with Demoſthenes, rouſ- 
ing the Greeks to the preſervation of their li- 

al 0 berties— 
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berties;—How do the king, the general, the 
philoſopher, and the poet, fink below the orator! 

What a magnificent idea, and yet how ſtrictly 
juſt, has the enthuſiaſtic ſpirit of Milton pre- 
ſented us, of the power of the ancient orators, 
in the few following admirable lines; when 
ſpeaking of thoſe of Athens he ſays, 

Thoſe ancient, whoſe reſiftleſs eloquence 
Wielded at will that fierce Democratie; 


Shook the arſenal; and fulmin'd over Greece, 
To Macedon, and Artaxerxes' throne, 


Tho' the force of eloquence, even in theſe 
times, cannot be denied, from its manifeſt ef. 
fects, wherever it breaks forth by means of an 
uncommon genius, and extraordinary appli- 
cation, yet the Moderns ſay, that they cannot 
give credit to the wonders told of it in ancient 
times, with regard to the ſuperlative delighs 
attending it, which allured ſuch numbers to the 
Rudy of the art, and attracted ſuch multitudes 
to hear thoſe who were maſters of it. They 
will not eafily believe, from their view of it 
in its.preſent uncultivated ſtate, that it could 
ſum up in itſelf, all the pleaſures which reſulted 
from the moſt refined arts, and riyal each of 
them in thoſe qualities which ſeemed peculiar 
to each. They cannot conceive that it ſhould 
be as charming to the ear as the moſt melo- 
dious ſong ; that it ſhould warm the imagination 
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as much as the moſt animated poem; or rou- 


the paſſions to an equal degree with the glow- 
ing ſcenes of a well-atted tragedy. And yet 
this was allowed univerſally to be the caſe both 
at Athens and Rome. It is thus that Cicero 
ſpeaks of this noble art. Nam ut uſum 


vitate dominatur, tanta oblettatio eſt in ipſa fa- 
cultate dicendi, ut nihil hominum 


aut mentibus, jucundius percipi poſſit. Qui 


enim cantus, moderatæ orationis pronuncia- 
tione, dulcior inveniri poteſt? Quod carmen, 


artificioſa verborum concluſione, aptius? Quis 


actor, in imitanda, quam orator, in ſuſeipienda 
veritate jucundior?“ 

If from our own experience we are ſlow of 
belief with regard to theſe articles, let us re- 


flea, what incompetent judges we muſt be, of 


an art which we have utterly negletted, and 


Which of all others, requires moſt pains to 


bring it to perfection. Let us not pretend to 


decide againſt the authority of undoubted 
Judges, with regard to the magic charms of elo- 
cution, in countries where nothing appertain- 


ing to it was left to chance. The ſtructure of 
their words, their poſition in ſentences, all the 


tones of the paſſions, and fancy, thoſe belong- 


ing to the ſeveral ſtops and pauſes ; were let- 


tled amongſt them according to a muſical ſcale, 
and 
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and delivered in proportions equally exact; and 
to theſe, all the accompaniments of geſture, 
correſponded in juſt time. The candid and 
judicious amongſt us, will readily form an eſ- 
timate, of the degree of pleaſure which muſt 
bave been communicated, by ſpeech ſo har- 
monized; when they reflect on the delight, 
which even in our irregular ſtate, they receive 
from hearing any diſcourſe delivered in a bet- 
ter manner than ordinary, by perſons whoſe 
natural talents in that way give them a compa- 
rative excellence. How much more exquilite 


muſt it have been, when all the moſt charming ' 


. delicacies of art, were ſuperadded to the ſtrong- 
eſt powers of nature? 

The queſtion now to, be decided is, whether 
there be 'any inſurmountable obſtacle in our 
way, which, were we to apply ourſelves to the 
cultivation of that art, would prevent our mak- 
ing ſo a great progreſs in it, or carrying it to 
ſuch a pitch of perfection, as the Ancients did. 
Wich regard to the organs of ſpeech and hear- 


ing, there can be no doubt that ours are exactly 


conſtrutted in the ſame manner, and come from 
the hand of nature in an equal degree of per- 
fection. This is ſufficiently proved by the de- 
licacy of ear, and harmony of voice, to be 
found in many who apply themſelves to the 
knowledge and practice of vocal muſic. The 

v4 only 
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only article then, in which we can poſſibly dif- 
fer, muſt be that of language. Much indeed 
| | depends upon the ſtate of that important ar- 
1 ticle. Language is to knowledge, what body 
is to ſoul ; much therefore muſt indeed depend 

upon its ſtrutture. The body is admirably con- 
| trived to anſwer all the purpoſes of the foul in 
1 this world; it is the work of an omniſcient 
Maker, and therefore perfect. But language, 
the body of thought, is in a great meaſure the 


„ 
= workmanſhip of man, and therefore imperfeR. 
| Yet amazing has been the difference in the art- 
| ful mechaniſm, and beautiful form of theſe 


l bodies of thought, in different nations, accord- 

. ing to the different degrees of genius, ſkill, and 

5 application, in thoſe who formed and poliſhed 

| them. If a national language be in itſelf poor, 

barbarous, or diſcordant, all attempts towards 
harmonious compoſition, or refined ſpeaking 

1 in ſuch a tongue, muſt prove fruitleſs. Demoſ- 

| thenes could never have made ſuch orations, a 

or produced ſuch effects from them, had his 

native language been High Dutch. Muſic can 

never make any great progreſs in a country 

where no inſtrument is known but the bagpipe; 

nor elocution where the tongue is barbarous, 

Language, being the great inſtrument of elo- 

cution, if it be not of a good ſound and large 

compafs, will never ſuffer that art to give much 

en ; delight, 
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delight, nor conſequently to make any great pro- 
greſs. But tho' a nation ſhould be in poſſeſſion 
of an inſtrument, in its conſtruttion perfectly 
fitted to ſhew all the force of harmony; if they 
never enquire into its powers, nor try what 
compaſs it- has; if they take no pains to pur it 
in tune; if they learn not the rules of muſic, 
nor are acquainted with the notes; they will 
not be in a much better ſituation than thoſe who 
are confined to the pooreſt. Some indeed may 
learn a few tunes by ear, but the generality 
will produce nothing but diſcord, like thoſe 
who touch the keys of an harpſichord at ran- 
.dom. | 

That ſuch is our caſe, that we are in poſſeſ- 
fion of a language in its own nature capable of 
the utmoſt expreſſion and harmony, and that 
with proper pains and culture, it might rival 
or even excel the noble languages of Greece 
and Rome, I hope to be able in the next courſe 
of lectures, to prove in ſome reſpects, and to 


make it highly probable in others, OY 
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INCE the time that Mr, SyuzriDan deliver- 

ed his firſt Courſe of Lectures, he has been 
repeatedly ſolicited by many perſons of the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed abilities, to draw up a regu- 
lar plan, for the introduction and eſtabliſhment 
of the Art of. Elocution, and the grammatical 
ſtudy of the Engliſh language, as points which 
would contribute much to the improvement of 
education, and conſequently to the benefit of 
theſe realms. 

But he owns, whatever inclination he may 
have to obey their commands, the undertaking 
appears to him to be too arduous, and far be- 
yond his ſtrength. To digeſt ſo important a 
plan-would require much time and thought, as 
well as much greater talents than he can boaſt, 
Or could yanity even ſuggeſt to him that he is 

| equal 
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equal to the point, there are many weighty 
reaſons for his declining it. An attempt to 
ſettle an affair of ſuch national concern would, 
in any private perſon, be too invidious a taſk, 
and might expoſe him to much cenſure. A 
plan of that ſort ſhould be the joint product of 
ſome of the ableſt heads, whoſe characters 
might give ſuch an authority, and whoſe power 
might give ſuch a ſandtion to what they pro- 
poſed, as to abaſh prejudice, ſilence envy, and 
diſarm ridicule. | 

But that he may ſhew his readineſs to obey 
the commands of ſuch reſpe&able perſonages, 
as far as lies in his power, he will endeavour 
to throw together ſome looſe thoughts on the 
fubje&, in order that they may undergo the 
examination of men of judgment and experi- 
ence, and that a regular plan may be drawn up 
under the direction of ſuch men of genius and 
abilities, as ſhall be inclined to give their aſſiſt- 
ance on this occaſion. 

It has been a point diſputed in what place 
theſe ſtudies ought to commence ; though moſt 
are agreed, that they cannot be too early incul- 
cated, and that children ought to be trained 
in them from the very ferſt rudiments, when the 
pliant organs are eaſily formed to the pronun- 
ciation of any ſounds ; and before prejudice, 
or evil habits ſhall have taken root. 


It 


IMPROVEMENT OF ELOCUTION. go-⸗ 


It is certain, that the principles of elocution, 
and the rules of Engliſh Grammar cannot be 
too ſoon inſtilled. But this can be effected 
only by a ſufficient number of ſkilful maſters, 
and a well-digeſted ſyſtem of rules, neither of 
which are at preſend ready to our hands. 

The firſt neceſſary ſtep, therefore, will be to 
find out a method whereby a ſufficient number 
of ſkilful maſters may be procured to teach 
Engliſh, and the art of ſpeaking, by one uni- 
form ſyſtem of well-digeſted rules. 

The moſt ſpeedy and effettual way to accom- 
pliſh this point will be che eſtabliſhment of 


theſe ſtudies at the two Univerſities; as in 


thoſe will be found collected all ſuch as are 
hereafter to be maſters of ſchools, who by 
learning the Engliſh grammar themſelves, and 
the art of ſpeaking, by one uniform ſyſtem of 
rules, will of courſe afterwards be enabled to 
teach them in the ſame way throughout the 
kingdom. 

When a grammatical knowledge of our mo- 
ther tongue, and a critical ſkill therein, toge- 
ther with the art of reading it with propriety, 
and reciting it publicly with judgment and 
grace, ſhall become part of a collegiate courſey 
and confer | honour and reputation on ſuch 
ybung gentlemen as may diſtinguiſh themſelves 
in that way, it muſt alſo become an object of 

{ſerious 
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ſerious attention to all School-maſters, that 
their pupils may not go to the Univerſities un- 
prepared in ſuch material articles. 

Such maſters therefore as are at preſent too 
old to learn, or to alter their own confirmed 


Habits; or ſuch as have not talents to inſtruct 


their ſcholars in the art of elocution, or to af- 


_ ford in themſelves patterns for imitation, will be 


obliged to take uſhers from the Univerſities, as 
ſoon as they can be procured, who may be pro- 
perly qualified to give inſtruction in thoſe 
branches. And parents, when they come to 
ſee the great uſe and neceſſity of theſe addi- 
tional ſtudies; will not demur againſt paying 
an additional price to the maſters, in order to 
enable them to make it worth the white of ſuch 
uſhers, to take the extraordinary pains, which 
an inſtitution of this nature will require. 

Or in ſchools where the uſhers are fixed and 


properly qualified to teach what is now their 


chief province, the dead languages only, as it 


might be thought an act of cruelty to remove 


them on account of their deficiency in theſe 
new points, in this caſe maſters of Engliſh 
may be allowed to teach the boys privately at 
their leiſure hours; and in a ſhort time there 
will be few parents who will not think the gra- 
tuity to them better beſtowed, than to the mal. 
ters of French, dancing, or fencing. - Nor 

93 . ſhould 
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ſhould the maſter of Engliſh, and the art of 
ſpeaking, be rated lower than any of thoſe, in 
Point of ſalary, and the ſtipend which he will 
receive in that caſe, will afford an income ſuf 
ficient to induce men liberally educated, to 
make it their profeſſion. 

When theſe ſtudies are once eſtabliſhed in 
the Univerſities, and afterwards in the Gram- 
mar ſchools, it will then become neceſſary for 
thoſe who profeſs to teach Engliſh, and prepare 
boys for the Latin ſchool, to alter their me- 
thod, and to go regularly to work ; not only 
by teaching them their native tongue gramma- 
tically, but alſo by grounding them well in the 
rudiments of elocution, in a juſt manner of 
reading aloud, and a well-modulated delivery; 
nog will any parents, I preſume, ever ſuffer: 
their children to.be vitiated in the firſt princi- 
ples of elocution, by the moſt ignorant of men, 
when ſkilful maſters are to be procured. 

Thus by beginning at the Univerſity, we 
begin as it were at the ſource, the vital ſeat of 
motion, which like the heart impels the life- 
blood to the extremities of the frame, and by 
a due circulation receives it again to . 
it to continue its functions. 

But there is another ſtill more cogent reaſon 
for eſtabliſhing theſe ſtudies firſt at the Uni- 
verſity, which is, that the preſent riſing race 
there may reap the benefit of inſtruQion, and 
X 8 nat 
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not be ſuffered, like their predeceſſors, to paſs 
into life, and to enter upon buſineſs, utterly 
ignorant of thoſe points, where the opportuni- 
ties of redeeming loſt time may not eaſily of- 
fer. It will be ſaid, that it would have been 
better if theſe ſtudies had commenced earlier 
in life, and that it will be difficult to root out 
confirmed bad habits of pronunciation, and de- 
livery. There is no contradicting this truth; 
the earlier boys are taken in hand, the better; 
but becauſe the beſt cannot be done, Is, there- 
fore, nothing to be done ? It is true, it will re- 
quire more pains, both in the inſtructor and 
che pupil, to ſubdue bad habits; but if they 
are to be ſubdued, is it not better to take 
thoſe pains, than to ſuffer thoſe bad habits to 
continue through life? There would be few in- 
ſtances found of- perſons at that time of life 
vho might not be cured of groſs faults, and 
errours; and with regard to ſuch as have ta- 
lents for elocution, tho' they may not arrive 
at the preciſe degree of excellence, which might 
have been expected had they been trained re- 
gularly from the beginning, yet can ſuch dif- 

ference be a matter of but little moment, as 
it can never be perceived by the world: for 
the advantage which even this late ſtudy and 
practice will give them over their predeceſſors, 


who never took any pains, will make their com- 
parative 
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parative excellence, in the eyes of mankind, 
ſeem as abſolute. | 

Suppoling, therefore, that on theſe accounts 
the Univerſity ſhould be allowed to be the 
proper place where ſuch an eſtabliſhment ſhould 
be founded, the next point to be conſidered is 
how it is to be ſupported, and by what means 
a fund may be raiſed for the purpoſe. 

When we look into the hiſtory of moſt en- 
dowments, we ſhall find that they were chiefly 
bequeſts of particular men, in the days when 
it was the faſhion to think, that legacies left to 
charitable and public uſes, were a ſure means 
of ſaving the ſoul. Of late, as that opinion 


has loſt ground, there have been fewer inſtances *' 


of benefaQtions in that way; and as it has been 
thought, that every thing neceſſary to educa- 
tion, bas\been long ſince provided for in the 
Univerſities, new endowments there have been 
deemed ſuperfluous. 

We have indeed. lately an 3 of a new 
one, and of a moſt uſeful kind, in Mr. Viner's 
benefattion, for the ſupport of leQures 1 in the 
common law. 1 8 

There is alſo another ſhortly to 74 place, 
ariſing from the Clarendon benefattion, for in- 
troducing the bodily exerciſes of riding the 
great horſe, fencing, &c. as 50808 1 in foreign 
Academies. 
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The late Sir James Lowther, as I was in- 
formed by the learned head of Peter-Houſe at 
Cambridge, had left in one of his wills, a con- 
fiderable legacy to the Univerſity of Oxford, 
for the endowment of lectureſnips on the Engliſh 
language, and the art of elocution, though it 
was omitted in his laſt teſtament, for what rea- 
ſon is not known. 

But as a reliance on endowments from par- 
ticular men 1s at beſt precarious, and may never 
take place, ſome more certain and ſpeedy me- 
thod of eſtabliſhing theſe ſtudies ought to be 
found. 

Nor ſhall we have far to ſeek for fuch a me- 
thod, as we need only fall in with a new mode 
introduced into this country of promoting pub- 
lic good, by the inſtitution of ſocieties for en- 
couraging ſuch arts, ſciences, manufaQtures, 1 
ſtudies as are moſt wanting. 

This practice, which was firſt begun in Ire- 
land, was ſoon adopted by the ſharp - ſighted 
people of Scotland, in both which kingdoms 
moſt excellent effects have been produced from 
it; and though it is in a manner in its infancy 
here, yet ſome good has already proceeded from 
it, and much more may reafonably be expeRed. 

This prattice ſeems of all others to be beſt 


- fuited to the conſtitution and genius of the 


people of this country. 


Our 
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Our limited monarchs have it not in their 
power, were it ever ſo much in their inelina- 
tion, to diffuſe bleſſing through the nation, in 
the ſame manner as in other countries, where 
the will of the ſovereign is the law. _ 
From the nature of our complicated govern- 
ment, the beſt miniſtry will find ſufficient em- 
ployment to preſerve the conſtitution, to keep 
things from growing worſe, and to ſave the 
ſtate from deſtruQtion, without entering into 
long details of ſchemes that may contribute to 
the flouriſhing condition of the community. 
Beſides, power changes hands ſo quickly, and 
a miniſter is often ſo ſhort-lived, that his chief 
attention muſt be taken up about what is ne- 
ceſſary to be done, rather than about what is 
uſeful; and as the duration of his authority is 
{o precarious, he can have but little encourages» 
ment to purſue any plan which may require not 
only much pains, but length of time to bring 
it to maturity. 

Little is now to be hoped from public en- 
couragement in this country, becauſe the pub- 
lic is poor, loaded with debt, and put to difh- 
culties to ſupport itſelf; but much ought to be 
expetted from private encouragement to all 
new and uſeful undertakings, becauſe indivi- 
duals are rich, and can with eaſe ſpare ſome- 
thing to their ſupport: And ſurely nothing can 
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be more equitable than that where numbers 
are to be benefited by any plan, numbers 
ſhould contribute to the execution and ſupport 
of it. | 

Upon examination it would probably eppear, 
that there could be no plan offered to the pub- 
lic, in the ſucceſs of which, ſo many Britiſh 
ſubjetts are ſo nearly and deeply intereſted, as 
the one now treated of for the improvement of 
elocution, and for promoting the ſtudy of the 
Engliſh language; and conſequently there can 
be none ſo likely to induce numbers to form 
themſelves into a ſociety for that purpoſe. 

Suppoſing therefore ſuch a ſociety were eſta- 

bliſhed, confiſting of a ſufficient number of men 
of rank, fortune, and abilities, determined to 
give all due aſſiſtance to the undertaking; the 
next article to be conſidered is, in what way 
they ſhould proceed, and what method they 
ſhould purſue towards accompliſhing the ends 
for which they were aſſociated. 

This is a matter which cannot be adjuſted 


but by themſelves, and mult be the reſult of 


their deliberations at their ſeveral meetings: 
and indeed it would be highly preſumptuous in 
any one to dictate to ſuch a body, or to at- 


tempt to point out the exatt path in which they 


are to walk, 


Yet 
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Yet it may not be amiſs to offer a few hints 
upon this head, if they ſhould only ſerve to 
furniſh matter for others to work upon, and 
mould into a better form. 

If the ſociety ſhould be of opinion for the 
reaſons before mentioned, that theſe ſtudies 
ſhould take their riſe at the Univerſity, the firſt 
neceſſary ſtep will be to uſe the ſpeedieſt means 
of procuring a ſufficient number of perſons, 
properly qualified for the office of inſtructors. 

As it is probable from the general negle& of 
theſe points, that there would be few, if any 
found at this day, fit to undertake ſuch a charge, 
ſufficient encouragement ſhould be given to 
young men poſſeſſed of talents in that way, to 
apply themſelves cloſely to the ſtudy and prac- 
tice of thoſe articles, in order to qualify them- 
ſelves for the office of preceptors. 

For this purpoſe certain annual ſalaries, for 
ſuch a term of years as ſhall be thought proper, 
ſhould be given to ſuch men as ſhall be deemed 
qualified for the employment, by the ſociety, 
or by ſuch judges as they ſhall appoint to ex- 
amine into their reſpective merits, 

A certain income would be a ſtrong induce- 
ment to many young men of talents, whoſe 
proſpetts in life may not be conſiderable, to 
ſtrike into that courſe; though they would not 
yenture to quit the beaten path upon precari- 
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ous proſpetts only, or the chance of what gra- 
tuity they might receive from pupils. Yet it 
may not be found neceſſary in the event, that 
theſe ſalaries ſhould be perpetual, but only for 
a certain term of years, as before mentioned, 
till theſe ſtudies ſhall have gained a ſolid eſ- 
tabliſhment, and become general; for in that 
caſe inſtructors will obtain a ſufficient income 
from their pupils, as other maſters do; and the 
whole, or part of thoſe ſalaries, at the plea» 
ſure of the ſociety, may revert to the fund for 
other purpoſes. | 

When the Univerſities ſhall have been ſup- 
plied with a ſufficient number of inſtructors in 
this way, the next object will be to ſpread theſe 
ſtudies as ſpeedily as poſſible through the realm, 
by planting able maſters in the ſeveral counties, 
and principal towns of Great Britain; who 
ſhould in like manner have fixed and ſtated ſa- 
laries for a certain term, which may ariſe partly 
from the fund belonging to the ſociety, and 
partly from the contributions of the principal 
inbabitants belonging to thoſe counties and 
great towns. It is to be ſuppoſed that few pa- 
rents will hefitate to throw in their mite on this 
occaſion, in order to have their children taught 
juſt pronunciation, and purity of phraſe in diſ- 
courſe; and that they may avoid provincial 
dialetis, accents, and phraſeology, which pre- 
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vail more or leſs thro” all the counties of Great 
Britain; and which, thro' want of proper care 
in early years, are neceſſarily caught, in ſome 
degree, by all who are trained in thoſe coun- 
ties, and generally ſtick to them during the re- 
mainder of their lives, 

Nor would it be in the leaſt irrational to ex- 
peR, that as the utility of this meaſure would 
be daily more and more perceived from its 
fruits, there ſhould ariſe ſeveral ſmaller ſocie- 
ties in the different counties of the kingdom, 
to correſpond and co-operate with the great 
ſociety in the capital, in order to promote ſo 
uſeful an inſtitution, and render it as univer- 
ſal as poſſible. 

When the firſt eſſential point is provided for, 
that of giving ſufficient encouragement to 
maſters, the next care ſhould be to ſtimulate 
Pupils alſo to apply themſelves cloſely to theſe 
ſtudies, by conferring ſuitable rewards on ſuch 
as ſhould diſtinguiſh themſelves by public ex- 
hibitions of their ſuperiority in thoſe articles. 
For this purpoſe there might be ſtated days ap- 
pointed, four times a year, or once in each 
term at the Univerſities, when all ſuch as were 
inclined to enter the liſts might have an oppor- 
tunity of delivering an Engliſh ſpeech in the 
theatre or ſenate-houſe: and ſuch as were molt 
approved of ſhould be entitled to rewards in 

proportion 
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proportion to their ſeveral degrees of merit. 
Theſe rewards might be either gold medals, or 
ſuch external ornaments as ſhould be deemed 
moſt proper by the ruling part of the Univer- 
fity: to be adjudged by the Vice Chancellor, 
heads of houſes, and ſuch others as they might- 
think fit to aſſociate with them. | 

\ Many other methods of encouragement will, 
no doubt, be ſuggeſted to the ſociety in the 
courſe of their enquiries; theſe are only hinted 
at, as ſeeming to be the moſt material during 
the infancy of the deſign. 

Premiums alſo may be diſtributed quarterly 
at the ſchools, on ſtated days, in the ' ſame 
manner as at the Univerſities. The negle@ of 
rewards, and the reliance on puniſhments 
alone, in a courſe of education which is to fit 
boys to become uſeful members of a free ſtate, 
has been a fatal overſight. Puniſhments may 
reſtrain from evil; reward alone can excite to 
good. Fear may debaſe, but never can en- 
noble the mind. The beſt effect to be hoped 
from that principle is mediocrity; but it is 
from emulation alone that excellence is to be 
expected. It is that generous principle only 
which is poſſeſſed of ſufficient energy to rouſe 
and ſtimulate the young ingenuous minds, to 
my forth all ir ſtrength, and exert every fa- 
4 | | culty 
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culty to outſtrip their equals i in the tough race 
of honour. 


To point out diſtinaly the many excellent 
conſequences which might flow from the eſta- 
bliſhment of ſuch a ſociety, would require a 
volume; but ſurely there is no one who has the 
leaſt degree of public ſpirit, or a due regard to 
his own intereſt, that would not ſolicit to be a 
member of it, and promote the end of their 
inſtitution, if he were convinced that the fol- 
lowing good effetts might reaſonably be ex- 
pected from their endeavours. 

I. The eſtabliſhment of an bite 
of pronunciation throughout all his Ma- 
jeſty's Britiſh dominions, 

II. The facilitating the acquirement of 
a juſt, proper delivery, to ſuch as ſhall 
apply to it; and the enabling all ſuch as 
are to ſpeak in public, to deliver their 
ſentiments with due grace and force, in 
proportion to their talents for elocution, 

Laſtly, the refining, aſcertaining, and 
eſtabliſhing the Engliſh language on a du- 
rable baſis, 

Now I ſhall endeavour, in as conciſe a man- 
ner as I can, to ſhew how theſe three deſirable 
points may be accompliſhed by the attention, 
care, and encouragement of ſuch a ſociety as 
4s propoſed, — 
As 
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As to the firſt article, it cannot be denied 
that an uniformity of pronunciation throughout 
Scotland, Wales, and Ireland, as well as through 
the ſeveral counties of England, would be a 
point much to be wiſhed; as it might in a great 
meaſure contribute to deſtroy thoſe odious diſ- 
tintions between ſubjects of the ſame king, 
and members of the ſame community, which 
are ever attended with ill conſequences, and 
which are chiefly kept alive by difference of 
pronunciation, and dialects; for theſe in a 
manner proclaim the place of a man's birth, 
whenever he ſpeaks, which otherwiſe could 
not be known by any other marks in mixed ſo- 
cieties. 

This may be thought an imprafticable point, 
as never having been accompliſhed either in 
ancient or modern times, even amongſt nations 
who have taken moſt pains to aſcertain their 
ſpeech, and to cultivate the art of delivery. 

It will be faid that amongſt the Ancients, 
uniformity and purity of pronunciation, were 
to be found only within the walls of Athens 
and Rome, but extended not to the colonies ; 
and that amongſt the Moderns, they are con- 
fined to a few cities of France and Italy, not- 
withſtanding the vaſt pains taken with their ſe- 
veral languages, andthe eaſe with which inſtruc- 


tion may be had in their true pronunciation. 
But 
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But England has ſome advantages over other 
nations, both ancient and modern, which would 
inſure us ſucceſs if the attempt were once made, 
and vigorous meaſures taken to ſupport it. 
There are two articles which have given us 
great advantage over the Ancients with regard 
to the point we are ſpeaking of; I mean the 
Preſs, and the Service of the Church. By 
means of theſe, an uniformity of pronuncia- 
tion might with eaſe be diffuſed through the 
whole land. For want of the art of printing, 
the ancient Greeks and Romans could not pro- 
pagate their languages far by means of books; 
for as manuſcripts were dear, few could afford 
to purchaſe them, and therefore few learned to 
read. Knowledge to the bulk of the people 
was conveyed through the ear, and this of 
courſe made them more attentive to the ſound 
and pronunciation of words, As both at Athens 
and Rome the number of orators, public ſpeak- 
ers, and philoſophers who taught viva voce 
without the aſſiſtance of books was very great; 
and as theſe were all regularly trained to pro- 
nounce their native language exactly in the 
ſame manner, a public general ſtandard of pro- 
nunciation was fixed, and open to all the inha- 
bitants of Athens and Rome; and the people 
who were trained, and lived in thoſe cities, ac- 
quired from the prevalence of good example 
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the right and juſt manner of pronouncing their 
words; in the ſame way as people amongſt us, 
of different ſhires and counties, naturally con- 
tract a bad one, from the prevalence of bad 
example. But at a diſtance from the capital, 

and | in the ſeveral colonies, as there was little 
or no public ſpeaking, ſo was there no ſtandard 
to be referred to, no motive for taking pains 
to preſerve exaAneſs and purity of pronunci- 
ation, and conſequently it was left wholly to 
chance and caprice, as amongſt us. 

But as by means of the preſs all ranks of 
people are taught to read, throughout the moſt 
diſtant parts of theſe countries, nothing can be 
more clear, than that if the maſters who teach 
Engliſh were qualified for the office, if they 
were themſelves inſtrutted by one uniform ſyſ- 
tem of rules, and agreed exattly in the ſame 
manner of pronouncing their native tongue, 
| they might in a great meaſure ſpread that pro- 
nunciation univerſally through the kingdom. 
And when the youth ſhall have been thus pre- 
pared, and trained in the right way, in order 
to preſerve them in it, we might have a ſtand- 
ard of ſo general and public a nature, in the 
pulpit, and ſuch patterns and models for imi- 
tation might be afforded in our clergy, as no 
other nation could boaſt, It is plain that both 
the ſtandard and influence of example from 
public 
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public ſpeakers amongſt the Ancients were con- 
fined to the capital, which would not be the 
caſe amongſt us, if the ſtandard of ſpeech was 
affixed to the pulpit. Nor could any of the 
more poliſhed modern nations vie with us in 
that point; as none of them have like us a ſet- 
tled regular Divine Service, and the Bible read 
conſtantly in the vulgar tongue in places of 
public worſhip. 

As it muſt be allowed that a ſtandard of pro- 
nunciation ought to be fixed ſomewhere, ſo 
common ſenſe will tell us that it ought to be 
fixed there where it is likely to be moſt conſtant, 
permanent, and univerſal. Now it is evident, 
that in all theſe articles no place can be put in 
competition with the church: In point of con- 
ſtancy, there is a ſettled ſervice daily or weekly 
performed there; in point of permanence, this 
fervice 1s likely to laſt as long as our conſtitu- 
tion; and in point of univerſality, it is ſpread 
throughout his majeſty's Britiſh dominions. 
How confined, with reſpect to that, muſt any 
ſtandard be which ſhould be fixed to the court, 
the ſenate-houſe, or the bar; and how few ok 
his majeſty's ſubjects, in compariſon, would 
have an opportunity of referring to it th any of 
thoſe places, or of being benefited by it? 
Indeed were the clergy but uniform in their 
pronunciation, they muſt neceſſarily become 

the 
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the ſtandard: For beſides that no other order 
of men could have any right to diſpute their 
claim to it, as it muſt be allowed, that purity 
and propriety of delivery ought in a more ef- 
, pecial manner to be ſought after, by ſuch as 
are employed in the facred office, no other 
rank of men could have ſuch opportunities of 
ſupporting their claim, and carrying it into ef- 
fekt by the general influence of their example. 
To hear them, is not only in the power of all 
claſſes of men, but is alſo part of their duty. 
And were the clergy but maſters of the powers 
of elocution, it would likewiſe be the inclina- 
tion of all claſſes of men to hear them; and 
then all men would through choice make them 

their patterns. | 
Uniformity and exactneſs of pronunciation 
in that order, would' certainly have the ſame 
effects that were produced by the public ſpeak- 
ers of Athens and Rome, and diffuſe them ge- 
nerally through the people; eſpecially if at the 
ſame time we make uſe of the advantage which 
the Preſs has given us, by having all children 
taught well, inſtead of being ill taught to read. 
In that caſe ſuch conſtant patterns as they would 
have before them, would prevent their relapſ- 
ing into faults, committed by people more ad- 
vanced in life, who had not the good fortune 
to reap the benefit of ſuch inſtruction in their 
youth, 
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youth, and who might not eaſily change bad 
habits, which had been contracted in their early 
years. abs 

This uniformity in all the riſing generation 
of the clergy: will of courſe be obtained, if 
theſe ſtudies ſhould be immediately eſtabliſhed 
at the univerſities; and with reſpe& to the pre- 
ſent race of the younger clergy (or ſuch others 
as ſhall not think themſelves too old to learn) 
they may eaſily be brought to read the ſettled 
ſervice uniformly, as a month's application, 
under proper inſtruftors, would be found ſuf- 
cient for that purpoſe; 

An uniformity amongſt thoſe who regularly 
apply to the acquiſition of this important branch 
of their office, will ſoon bring a neceſſity on 
the reſt to apply alſo; as otherwiſe they will be 
diſgraced by the compariſon, and it will be 
ſcandalous to be any longer deficient in ſo ob- 
vious a point, when they ſhall have the means 
in their power of being ſet right. At preſent 
indeed when there is no ſtandard; no unifor- 
mity, no inſtruQtion; every one without fear or 
diſgrace perſeveres in the manner which chance 


and bad habit have given him. He knows not 
how to help it. He is not aſhamed Defendit 
numerus. | 8 

Wich regard to the ſecond article, that of 


rendering the acquirement of a juſt, forcible, 
Y and 


is 
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and graceful delivery eaſy to ſuch as ſhall ap- 
ply to it, &ec. though it be generally allowed 
to be a moſt deſirable object, yet few think it a 


point that can be compaſſed. Many will not 


allow that elocution either is, or can be taught 
as an art, That it was ſo, and the moſt fa- 
vourite art amongſt the Greeks and Romans, 
cannot be denied. What bas been, may be. 
But to thoſe who ſay that becauſe it never has 
been taught or practiſed as ſuch amongſt us, 


therefore it never can be, I ſhall not attempt 


an anſwer. 

I ſhall only aſk thoſe gentlemen whether pains 
and labour will not be the beſt means of acquir- 
ing ſkill; and whether kill and practice will 
not afford the beſt means of corretting errours, 
ſupplying defects, and improving good natural 
talents in ſpeaking, as they do in every thing 
elſe ? The attempt is worth making, it may be 
productive of much good, it eannot do harm. 
If we try we may accompliſh the point; if we 
fit ill, things muſt remain in the ſame ſtate. 

With regard to the third and laſt article, the 


refining, aſcertaining, and eſtabliſhing our lan- 


guage on a durable baſis, it is very clear that 
this muſt be the work of care and pains, and 


Not of chance, And that the only means by 


which theſe defirable ends can be attained in 


ſuch a conſtitution as ours, muſt be the intro- 
ducing 
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ducing the regular ſtudy of it, and making it a 
neceſſary part of education, has been amply 
proved in the ſecond book of an eſſay entitled 
Britiſh Education; the author of which is the 
more emboldened to make this aſſertion, as his 
arguments on that head have been examined, 
and allowed to be concluſive, by men remark- 
able for penetration and ſolidity. 

No one will ſay but that it is a thing much 
to be wiſhed that an accurate knowledge of 
Engliſh, with regard to the preciſe meaning of 
words, were more eaſily attainable, and more 
generally diffuſed through the natives of this 
country; as alſo a greater command of them ſo 
as to give a facility in the choice, and a correct 
fluency of ſpeech. The firſt of theſe articles 
can be attained only by regular ſtudy, and the 
laſt by conſtant prattice. | 

That it is by regular ſtudy only that we ac- 
quire knowledge of the dead languages, and 
chiefly alſo of foreign tongues, muſt be allow- 
ed; and there are few of tolerable capacity, 
who with due application, and the aſſiſtance of 
proper rules and maſters, do not arrive at even 
a critical {kill in thoſe. But how few are there 
in this country, who can boaſt the ſame with 
reſpet to their own language! If it be aſſerted 
on one fide, that there is no occaſion for taking 
ſuch pains with regard to a mother tongue, as 
. the 


| 
| 
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the knowledge of chat will come of courſe; it 
may be affirmed on the other with greater juſ- 
tice, that there is much more occaſion to ap- 
ply cloſely to the ſtudy of that than of any 
other; not only as it is a matter of much more 
importance to us than all the other languages 
in che world, but becauſe there are many er- 
rours, prejudices, and bad habits to be over- 
come in that, which is not the caſe in the others. 
For though the uſe of words will come of courſe, 
yet the right uſe of them will not; unleſs we 
allow that they have always the ſame preciſe 
meaning annexed to them, both by the people 
with whom we converſe, and by the writers 
whoſe works we read. Now nothing is more 
notorious than that moſt diſputes and contro- 
verſies which are carried on both in writing 
and ſpeaking, without ever coming to a con- 
cluſion, do not ariſe ſo much from any thing as 
a diſagreement in the meaning of words, and 
would for the moſt part ſpeedily be put an end 
to, were the diſputants only obliged to define 
their terms. For it muſt be obvious enough 
that two men who ule the ſame words with any 
difference of meaning, can never agree in a 
concluſion, | Thus the negle& of ſtudying our 
language would probably be found to be the 
chief ſource of errour both in opinion and con- 


du. As our knowledge of moſt things muſt 


depend 
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depend upon our rightly underſtanding the 
words which are their types, any miſconception 
of them muſt occaſion an errour in ideas, and 
that of courſe an errour in condutt. For as 
our notions and opinions are formed upon 
words, and as our attions are governed by our 
notions and opinions, men's condutt in life 
muſt depend more upon {kill in language, than 
is generally imagined. Thus the ſtudy of the 
native tongue is a matter of more importance 
to ſociety, even with regard to morals, than 
will at firſt view be conceived, 

© Should * it be the caſe in any country that 
© an infinite number of books were read there, 
* and very little knowledge obtained; that there 
* ſhould be much ſpeaking and little underſtand- 
ing; that diſputes upon all manner of topics 
* ſhould be carried on without ever coming to 
an end, it would not follow that the intellec- 
* tual faculties of ſuch a people were inferiour 
* to others, as the whole might eaſily be ſolved 
by conſidering he ſtate of their language, 
© So far as that is obſcure or ill underſtood, fo 
far muſt the knowledge acquired in it be con- 
* fuſed or erroneous. And when it is conſidered 
© what little care is taken amongſt us to come 
« at an accurate knowledge of a language, the 
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* moſt copious, and on many other accounts 
* the moſt difficult to be underſtood, of any in 
the known world, there is no occaſion to 
vonder that we ſhould be the moſt unſettled 
f in our notions, and the moſt divided in our 
opinions of any people, ſince the time of the 
* ſeparation of philoſophy from the ſtudy of 
5 rhetoric, amongſt the Greeks. It is well 


_ © known that the deſtruction of all uſeful know- 


© ledge ſoon followed that ſeparation amongſt 
them, nor can the reſtoration of it amongſt 
© us, be obtained by any other means but by 
© their re-union.” 2 
This obſervation reminds me of the ſecond 
article before mentioned, I mean a facility in 
chuſing words, and a correct fluency of ſpeech. 
And theſe I have aſſerted can be acquired only 
by practice, and habit. | 
As habit renders moſt things eaſy, even ſuch 
as are in their nature exceedingly difficult, ſo 
it does remarkably promote a facility of deli- 
vering our ſentiments. Of the truth of this 
we have a convincing proof in the gentlemen 
of the bar; who being under a neceſſity of 
ſpeaking their extemporaneous thoughts, though 
at firſt they do it with great aukwardneſs, through 
the want of haying been trained to this neceſſary 
branch of their profeſſion, yet in time, by per- 
ſeverance and practice, are enabled to ſpeak 
m 
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in any cauſe with the utmoſt eaſe and readinels. 
Whilſt on the contrary, they who are in holy 
orders, and rely on the aſſiſtance of their writ- 
ten diſcourſes, could not deliver three ſen- 
tences upon points of which they are the moſt 
perfett maſters, if their ſermons were not be- 
fore them. Nay few of them would even be 
able to proceed in the uſual ſervice of the pray- 
ers, deeply impreſſed as it muſt be on their 
memories by continual repetition, if the Prayer- 
Book were not open before them, Such is the 
power of habit! 

No obſervation is more common than that 
bookiſh men are remarkable for taciturnity. 
Nor is this ſilence to be conſidered as a mark 
of wiſdom, or the effect of thinking; for in 
reality ſuch men find it difficult, through want 
of practice, to expreſs their thoughts with free- 
dom, and therefore avoid ſpeaking, as painful. 
Yet many of them can write their ſentiments 
with eaſe, becauſe they have accuſtomed them- 
felves to writing, Whilſt on the other hand a 
ſuperficial man of the world, by being habitu- 
ated to converſation, ſhall be always ready to 
expreſs his thoughts with volubility and eaſe, 
tho' infinitely inferior to the ſtudious man both 
in knowledge of things and words; as would be 
ſufficiently apparent were he to fit down and 
commit his thoughts to paper. Nay this very 

4 man 
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- man who has ſuch eaſe, readineſs, and flu- 
ency of expreſſion in company, were he called 
upon to deliver his thoughts in a public aſſem- 
bly, would ſtammer, heſitate, and be as inca- 
pable of acquitting himſelf well on ſuch an 
occaſion, as the ſtudious man. 

And after this ſhall we be to ſeek for the 
moſt likely method to give a facility of ſpeak- 
ing in public? To form writers, you train them 
from the beginning in the practice of writing; 
to form ſpeakers, you mult train them from the 
beginning in the practice of ſpeaking. Whe- 
ther in ſuch a conſtitution as ours, gentlemen 
deſtined for the ſenate-houſe, the pulpit, or 
the bar, require to have their talents in writing 
or ſpeaking moſt cultivated, let the wiſe de- 
termine. 

Let parents in general be aſked whether they 
would rather have their ſons writers or ſpeak- 
ers; whether they would have their names 
known as authors of pretty eſſays, or as re- 
markable for eloquence in the ſenate-houſe, the 
bar, or the pulpit? Suppoſing a neceſſity of the 
alternative, there can be no doubt which they 
would prefer, But when it is conſidered that 
there is no way ſo certain to make them good 
writers, as to make them good ſpeakers; that 
the ſame habit which gives fluency to the tongue, 
will alſo give freedom to the pen; and that the 

| ſame 
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fame cultivation which forms the ear to har- 
monious and expreſſive cadences in delivery, 
muſt alſo communicate thoſe qualities to the 
ſtyle of the writer, if the two arts are carried 
on together; and on the contrary when we 
conſider that the utmoſt attention to written 
language will never in the-leaſt improve the 
faculties of ſpeech, or talents of delivery, but 
rather impede than bring them forwards, as 
bookiſh men are obſerved to be more defeftive 
than others in thoſe points; is it not amazing 
that all pains and attention in the courſe of edu- 
cation are given to the latter art, and none at 
all to the former? As if we were a nation of 
deaf men, who could have no uſe of our tongues, 
and were obliged to tranſact all affairs by writ- 
ing. But ſuch is the power of. cuſtom! 

Yet of all the prejudices which have prevail- 
ed in this country, there 1s ane which ſeems to 
have the leaſt foundation in reaſon, although 
it is the moſt inveterate and hard to be removed 
ef any; I mean an opinion before mentioned 
which too generally prevails, that we have no 
occaſion to ſtudy our native language, becauſe 
the knowledge of it will come to us of courſe. 
And this is a point maintained with great vehe- 
mence by many perſons, who at the ſame time 
allow that the people who underſtand Engliſh 
well are exceedingly few in number, and that 
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no quality is more rare than correctneſs in 


ſpeaking or writing it. How then can it be 
true that the knowledge of it will come of 
courſe? This prejudice can have. no other 
foundation but that the ſtudy of Engliſh has not 
as yet been made a branch of education; for 
if that, as well as the ſtudy of other languages, 


had been part of the courſe, the very ſame men 


who now confider it as unneceſſary, would up- 
on the ſame principle, (prejudice of education) 
look upon it as a moſt eſſential point, and eſteem 
any man a madman or a fool, who ſhould pro- 
poſe to have it omitted as uſeleſs. 

To ſuch. as are not ſo far bigotted on this 
head as to exclude all reaſoning, I ſhall beg 
leave to obſerve, that againſt their opinion are 
the united judgments of ſome of the ableſt men 
that this country has produced, who had well 
weighed the point, and muſt be allowed to be 
competent judges of it. Theſe are Milton, 
Dryden, Locke, Addiſon, Berkley, and Swift; 
who have all in their turns pointed out that 
grofs defect in our education, and ſhewed the 
neceſſity there is of making the ſtudy of our 
language a material part of it. | 

But if the authority of theſe Moderns will 
not weigh with them, what will they ſay to the 
prattice of thoſe great Ancients, whom they 
hold in ſuch high reverence, as to think no 


3 pains 
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pains too great when beſtowed upon the ſtudy 
of their languages, while they negle& their 
own? Do they not know that the firſt ſtudy 
of the boy at Athens was that of his native 
language, and that it was the Jaſt ſtudy quitted 
by the man? Do they not know that this was 
the caſe at Rome alſo in its moſt flouriſhing 
ſtate? And what was the conſequence of this 
general care and attention to that point? Did 
not theſe two countries produce ſuch numbers 
of excellent orators and writers, as the whole 
world has not equalled? Have not their lan- 
guages gained immortality, while thoſe of ſuch 


nations as did not ſtudy theirs, have periſhed 


with the people, or changed with the genera- 
tions? Which of the two examples is molt 
worthy of imitation ? 


But ſtill if there are perſons who will allow 8 


no weight to the authority, and practice of the 
Ancients, and who will perſevere in their opi- 
nion founded upon the authority and practice 
of our forefathers; let them be told that they 
are joining with all the Barbarians of the world, 
not only againſt the poliſhed notions of anti- 
quity, but thoſe of the preſent times. All bar- 
barous nations agree in not ſtudying or culti- 
vating their languages, and this is one of the 
characteriſtical marks of barbariſm, All civil- 
ized countries agree in ſtddying and culuvating 

| their 
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their languages, and this is amongſt the firft 
proofs given of their politeneſs. To omit the 
practice of the Ancients, have we not inſtances 
of this in the French, Italians, Spaniards, nay 
of late in the Germans, and even the Ruffians ? 
But the Engliſhman will be apt to aſk whether 
it is poſſible, conſidering the juſt title which his 
country has to ſtand amongſt the foremoſt in 
point of literature, that any nations in the world 
ſhould dare to claſs them amongſt Barbarians ? 
To whom it may be anſwered, indeed they will; 
and think you ſo too, whilſt you neglett the 
only means by which it is in your power to 
give them ocular proof of your being a people 
perfectly civilized, that is by opening to their 
vie the treaſures of your language. 

Voltaire proclaims your barbariſm through 
Europe, and his authority will go a great way, 
as his writings are more univerſally read than 
_ thoſe of all your authors put together. And 
this only becauſe he writes in a language which 
is eaſily acquired, on account of the pains ta- 
ken to reduce it to rule and method. What 
avail your boaſtings of the excellence of your 
writers to the neighbouring nations, if it be 
rendered impratticable for them to ſee that ex- 
cellence? or what credit will they give to your 
vaunts? Is there any barbarous nation without 


their bards, of whom they are as vain as you can 
be ? 
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be? In the literary world nothing will be al- 
lowed to authority on theſe occaſions, they will 
Judge only of what they ſee, *Tis churliſh, 
*tis inhoſpitable to ſhut your neighbours out as 
it were from all free communication with you, 
by the impenetrability of your language. They 
will hold it to be poor and not worth the coſt 
of poliſhing, otherwiſe you could not thus ne- 
glect it. However you may be upheld by na- 
tional pride at home, your character will fink 
abroad, in the learned world. Is it not a ſcan- 
dal to this country to have it ſaid with truth, 
by every foreigner who viſits this iſland, and 
enquires for a maſter to teach him the language, 
that no ſuch perſon is to be found; when in 
France, Italy, Spain, and Germany, multitudes 
offer themſelves to ſtrangers, perfectly qualifi- 
ed to make them adepts in their ſeveral tongues ? 
If you are a true Engliſhman, and have the 
honour and intereſt of your country at heart, 
you will throw away this prejudice, and join in 
promoting a deſign to waſh off this ſtrong ſtain 
of barbariſm, which ſtill reſts upon this king- 
dom. 415 

For what nobler end could a ſociety be in- 
ſtituted? And if even intereſted views alone 
be conſulted, what parent who has the welfare 
of his children at heart, will refuſe to throw in 
his mite on this occaſion ? Parents alone will be 
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ſufficient to compaſs the point, but there are 
others intereſted in the event as well as they ; 
nay there are few Britiſh ſubjects who are not 
in ſome degree concerned. If there be any 
who wiſh to have the Engliſh language fixed to 
a ſtandard; any admirers of Shakeſpear, Milton, 
and Swift, who would contribute towards immor- 
talizing their works, and handing them down to 
lateſt poſterity.: If there are any friends to our 
excellent conſtitution, who would be deſirous 
of ſeeing the number of its guardians increaſ- 
ed, by the increaſe of able ſpeakers in parlia- 
ment: If there be any who would contribute 
to the ſupport of our pure religion, by furniſh- 
ing the prieſthood with their true arms, the 
weapons of oratory ; and enabling them to per- 
form Divine Service, ſo as that it ſhall not ap- 
pear to. be a mock-worſhip; they muſt, they 
will, if they have theſe, or any of theſe points 
at heart, ſet down their names in the liſt of 
the Exciisn SocttTy inſtituted for the pur- 
poſes of refining and aſcertaining the Engliſh 
language, and for the eſtabliſhment of the Art 
of Elocution, 
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A CxRTANN NOBLE LORD: 


Mr Lozp, 


I HAVE particular reaſons for chuſing to ad- 
dreſs you in this manner, without proclaim- 
ing your ſtyle and title to the world. The way 
was open to me, by the ſolicitation of friends, 
to have obtained your Lordſhip's permiſſion of 
addreſſing you in the uſual form. But, my 
Lord, I would not chuſe on this occaſion, to be 
_ conſidered in the light of an author; of one 
who makes books for hire, and counts upon 
the dedication-purſe as part of his wages. I 
would rather wiſh to be conſidered as a man, 
who after much thought, application, and la- 
bour, has formed a plan, the execution of which 
may contribute highly to the benefit of theſe 
realms, I have pitched upon your Lordſhip 
in my own mind, as the propereſt perſonage to 
promote ſuch an undertaking, becauſe you have 


it moſt in your power; and I am informed by 
Z thoſe 
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( 342 ) 
thoſe who are beſt acquainted with your Lord- 
ſhip, that no one is more likely to have it in his 
inclination. 

But as it is of great moment, that he who 
takes the lead in promoting a deſign of this 
nature, ſhould have the cauſe at heart, I have 
for this reaſon alſo, declined any application 
to your Lordſhip, in the uſual way. The un- 
dertaking is an arduous one : it will require 
zeal in the patron; and cannot be effeQtually 
promoted, or carried into execution, by any 
luke-warm encouragement, which is the uſual 
effe of the common methods of ſolicitation. 
In this way of laying it before your Lordſhip, 
it will be ſoon known whether you will volun- 
tarily enter upon the office, and in that caſe 
only, ſhould I hope for ſucceſs to the _—_ 
from your Lordſhip's patronage. 

To ſhew the benefits that would accrue to 
the public from the execution of the propoſed 
plan, there needs only to lay the following 
Queries before the world ; and the anſwers to 
them from all men of underſtanding, will place 
that article in a clear light. 

Whether it would not contribute much to 
promote the cauſe of religion, if the Service of 
the Church were always performed with propri- 
ety, and fermons delivered with due force ? 


Whether 


( 343 ) 

Whether it would not be of ſervice to the 
fate, if all our ſenators, who had from nature 
the abilities, ſhould alſo be furniſhed from art 
and practice, with the habitual power of deli- 
vering their ſentiments readily, in a correct, 
perſpicuous, and forcible manner? And whe- 
ther this would not be equally uſeful to the 
gentlemen of the bar? 

Whether it would not contribute much to 
the eaſe and pleaſure of ſociety, and improve- 
ment of politeneſs, if all gentlemen in public 
meetings, or private company, ſhould be able 


to expreſs their thoughts clearly, and with an 


utterance ſo regulated as not to give pain to 
the underſtanding, or offence to the ears of their 
auditors? 

Whether the firſt ſtep neceſſary to the accom- 
pliſhment of theſe points, be not the opening a 
method, whereby all children of theſe realms, 
whether male or female, may be inſtructed from 
the firſt rudiments, in a grammatical knowledge 
of the Engliſh tongue, and the art of reading and 
ſpeaking with propriety and grace; in the ſame 
regular way, as other languages, and other arts, 
of infinitely leſs conſequence to them, are now 
taught ? | 

Whether it would not greatly contribute to 
put an end to the odious diſtinction kept up 
between ſubjeQs of the fame king, if a way 


Z 2 were 
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were opened, by i the attainment of the 
purity, both in point of 
phraſeology and pronunciation, might be ren- 


.dered eaſy to all inhabitants of his Majeſty's 


dominions, whether of South or North Britain; 3 
of Ireland, or the colonies? E 

Whether it would not redound much to the 
honour of this nation, if the attainment of our 


tongue were rendered eaſy to foreigners, ſo as 
to enable them to read our excellent authors 


in the original ? 
Whether many important advantages would 
not accrue both to the preſent age, and to poſ- 


terity, if the Engliſh language were aſcertained, 


and reduced to a fixed and permanent ſtan- 
dard ? 

. . Theſe are queſtions which can have but one 
anſwer from all men of ſenſe. Some of our 
greateſt writers have ſhewn the neceſſity of ac- 
compliſhing theſe points; but as none of them 
have pointed out the means by which it might 


be done, the deſign is thought to be impratti- 


cable. 

Swift indeed, in a letter to Lord Oxford, 
propoſes that a ſociety ſhould be eſtabliſhed, to 
conſider of ways and means for bringing about 
ſome of theſe purpoſes; but I have in * an- 


other place ſhewn, that little was to be expeQ- 


* Britiſh Education, Book II. Chap, 10, p 
ed, 
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ed, from the labours of ſuch a ſociety, even 
had the propoſal taken place. 

But, my Lord, I do not approach you with 
ſo vague and diſcouraging a propoſal. I have 
not ventured to lay any before you, till I had 
well conſidered the means, by which all theſe 
points may be accompliſhed : Means, which if 
properly applied, cannot fail of attaining their 
ends, in a much ſhorter ſpace of time, than can 
eaſily be imagined. I am the more embolden- 
ed-to make this aſſertion, becauſe the whole 
plan has undergone the examination of ſome of 
the ableſt heads in theſe realms, who all agree 
in its prafticability, according to the method 
propoſed, 

The firſt neceſſary ſtep towards it, will be 
the publication of ſuch a grammar, and dic- 
tionary, as is here propoſed, - This mult be the 
foundation of the whole, and that once well 
laid, the ſuperſtructure, ſtupendous as the fa- 
bric may ſeem in idea, might ſoon be finiſhed. 
If your Lordſhip ſhould entertain any doubt 
of this, upon being honoured with your com- 
mands, I ſhall lay the model before you, and 
ſhew alſo that there will be no deficiency of ma- 
terials, when once the work ſhall be ſet about, 

I would not wiſh to be conſidered by your 
Lordſhip in the light of a perſon who is ſolicit- 
ing a fayour and endeayouring to compaſs a 


2 3 point 


— 
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point that may turn out to his own private be- 


nefit, under the ſpeciqus appearance of public 
good. No, my Lord, I am ſoliciting no fa- 
vour for myſelf, and my motives in making 
this propoſal are ſo far from being ſelfiſh, that 
I am convinced I am afting againſt my intereſt ; 
I am acting too againſt the opinion and advice 
of moſt of my friends, who conſider it in the 
ſame light. There are other ways open to me 


of raiſing a larger fortune to my family, than [ 


could reaſonably expett in this, and with infi- 
nitely leſs labour to myſelf. And I have given 
the preference to this, merely from a convic- 


tion that I ſhall have lived a much more uſe- 


ful member of ſociety, in the one way, than in 
the other, 

- But yet I do not carry my notions to ſuch a 
romantic height, as to be inſenſible to the inte- 
reſts of my family, the calls of duty, and the 
ties of nature. I would not enter into the un- 


dertaking, without a moral certainty, that my 


income ſhould not greatly fall fhort of what I 


might reaſonably expe to make by purſuing 


another courſe. The extraordinary labour 
that will attend it (and very laborious indeed 


vill the execution of it be) I am willing to 


ſubmit to, without any other reward in view, 
than the inward fatisfation arifing from the 


accompliſhment of ſo uſeful a deſign. 
| On 


( 847 ) | 
On the other hand, it appears to me that 
your Lordſhip is much more nearly intereſted 
in the event of this undertaking. Bleſt as you 
are in the poſſeſſion of the beſt gifts of fortune, 
a noble birth, an exalted ftation, and ample 


poſſeſſions, from what ſources can a mind ſuch 


as your's, derive addition to its happineſs, ſo 
great, as from the diſcharge of your duty to 
your king and country? Whence can ſuch 
funds of inward fatisfaQion ariſe, as from your 
uſing your beft endeavours to contribute to the 
glory of your royal maſter's reign, and to de- 
ſerve the praiſes and good-will of all your fel- 
low-ſubjetts. If your Lordſhip will attentive- 


ly weigh the conſequences of carrying ſuch a 


plan into execution, you will find, that all theſe 
defirable ends, are more likely to be obtained 
in a bigher degree this way, than perhaps in any 
other. What can be more worthy of the atten- 
tion of an Engliſh king, than the Engliſh lan- 
guage? Of a king who glories in the name of 
Briton, than the ſpreading that language in its 
purity, thro' out his Britiſh dominions? What 
can add more luſtre to his reign, than to have 
it on record, that it was in that reign, ſo uſeful 
an inſtitution firſt took place? How will it 
ſtand diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of his predeceſ- 
ſors, by whom, unhappily for theſe kingdoms, 
ſo material an article was wholly overlooked! 

| Z 4 The 
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The people of theſe realms are highly indebted 
to your Lordſhip, for the ſhare you are well 
known to have had, in forming a king, fit to 
govern a free nation. A king, who had he no 
claim to the crown, from right of inheritance, 
would have been entitled to it, if elective, from 
merit. Nothing could now give you a juſter 
claim to the thanks of your royal maſter, than 
the purſuing the beſt means of forming the 
riſing generation in ſuch a way, as to make 


them fit ſubje&s for ſuch a monarch ; fit inſtru- 


ments ta carry all his wiſe and gracious pur- 
poſes, for the good of theſe realms, into exe- 
cution. And with regard to your fellow ſub- 
Jes, all parents muſt have the ſtrongeſt ſenſe 
of gratitude to a man, who has put it in their 


power to have their children trained in ſuch a 
way, as to make them wiſer, and better men, 


than their fathers: The riſing generation muſt 
look on you as a ſecond father ; and poſterity 
will adore your name. 

I know I ſhall be looked upon as very anti- 
quated, and unfaſhionable in my notions, in of. 
fering any argument on the laſt ſcore, that of 
pofterity I mean, as a motive to action. The 
maxim of the Oxford Fellow, that of taking 


care of the preſent times, and letting poſterity ſhift 


for itſelf, ſeems to have been adopted by all 


our Engliſh miniſters. And accordingly, they 
have 
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bave had their reward; not one of their names 


having had any reverence paid to it by poſteri- 
ty. Whilſt that of Richlieu, the French mi- 
niſter, ſtands diſtinguiſhed in the liſt, not 
only in his own country, but in the eyes of 
all Europe, chiefly on the account of inſtitu- 
tions eſtabliſhed by him, of the ſame nature 
here recommended, whereof poſterity was to 
receive the principal benefit. It is in your 
power, my Lord, to ſtand ſingle with reſpeQ to 
the liſt of your predeceſſors, and foremoſt with 
regard to thoſe, who ſhall hereafter have eleva- 
tion of mind ſufficient to follow your example. 
It is in your power, my Lord, to furniſh an 
occaſion for ſome future hiſtorian, to mark this 
ra out, as one of the moſt memorable in the 
whole Engliſh hiſtory. You may enable him 
to ſay, * That it was in the year 1762, that the 
i firſt eſtabliſhment was made in Great Britain, 
« for the ſtudy of the Engliſh language, and 
* the art of ſpeaking. How much are we in- 
« debted (proceeds the hiſtorian) to that glori- 
* ous inſlitution! It is owing to that, that our 
« ſenate has been furniſhed with ſuch numbers 
* of powerful, and well-prattiſed ſpeakers, as 
& to baniſh the giant corruption, with his hun- 
„ dred hands, from this realm of freedom. It 
is owing to that, that the ſacred miniſtry have 
ff been able to diſcharge the moſt important 
pat 


100 7 
« part of their function; and to impreſs the 


* precepts of our pure religion, ſo ſtrongly on 


* the hearts of their hearers, as to make them 
« Chriſtians not in profeſſion only, but in prac- 
„ tice. It is owing to that, that the ambiguity 
« and obſcurity of our laws, have given way to 
« clearneſs and preciſion; and the delay and 
© tediouſneſs of ſuits, the accounts of which in 
« thoſe days almoſt exceed belief, were baniſh. 
% ed, to make way for the preſent. eaſy and 
% ſpeedy method of obtaining juſtice, and ſet- 
*« tling all matters of property and right. It is 
« to that noble inſtitution we are indebted, for 


e the refinement and eſtabliſhment of the 


« Engliſh language, upon fo ſolid a foundation, 
* that time ſhall no more prevail againſt it, 
« than it has againſt the languages of old 


Greece and Rome; and Milton and Shake- 


« ſpear ſhall not periſh, but with Homer and 
© Virgil, in the general diſſolution of the world. 
elt is amazing, when werefle& that our an- 
« ceſtors, animated as they were by the moſt 
« enthuſiaſtic ſpirit of liberty, and ſtruggling 
for ages, with a courage and reſolution not to 
4 be matched in ſtory, to eſtabliſh a free con- 
« ſtitution both in church and ſtate, ſhould ne- 
ver before that period, have thought of ſe- 
« curing thoſe valuable bleſſings to their poſ- 


* zerity, by cultivating thoſe powers, which 


alone 
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alone could ſupport that conſtitution, either 
ein religious, or civil affairs, the powers of 
“ oratory. This point may indeed well aſto- 
e niſh any one, who has not, ſufficiently weigh- 
te ed the force of cuſtom. How much there- 
« fore are we indebted to that truly patriot ſpirit, 
« who at that juntture, broke the ſetters of the 
« tyrant, ſnapped aſunder the bonds of preju- 
* dice, and gave riſe to thoſe inſtitutions, which 
* have ſince flouriſhed in ſo eminent a degree, 
“ and been productive of all our moſt valuable 
© enjoyments: Which ſecured thoſe bleſſings 
* to us, that have raiſed our country to a pitch 
ce beyond that of Athens or Rome, and made it at 
* once the envy and the wonder of the world. 

It is true an attempt of this kind was made 
te in the reign of James the Firſt, by the Duke 
te of Buckingham; and we are informed by Swift, 
te that in the reign of Queen Anne, the Earl of 
* Oxford intended to revive it. But the execu- 
« tion of this excellent deſign, was reſerved to 
e adorn the opening of the reign of George the 
© Third. The ſucceſs of it was entirely ow- 
ing to the zealous endeavours of 2 

Here, my Lord, is a blank The name 
of that miniſter which ſhall fill it, will be more 
memorable in future times than that of Mæce- 
nas; and the name of his royal maſter, ſuperi- 
or to that of Auguſtus. 


I ſhall 
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I ſhall add no more, but that all things are 
ready to carry the deſign into execution, pro- 
vided there be ſufficient encouragement. Yours 
be the honour, let the nation reap the benefit, 
I am, 


My Lonx p, 


Your LoRDSHIT 's 
moſt obedient, 
| 5 | " and devoted 
Ty humble ſervant, 
THOMAS SHERIDAN. 
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I is a truth well known, that when a ſoreigner 

arrives in London, and enquires for a maſter 
to teach him the language of the country, there 
is no ſuch perſon to be found; nor is there 
any method open to him, by which he may be 
aſſiſted, in attaining a juſt manner of ſpeaking 
Engliſh. 

This is not the caſe in the more ſouthern 
countries of Europe, ſuch as Italy, France, 
and Spain; where foreigners may be taught to 
ſpeak the reſpettive tongues of thoſe countries, 
with the utmoſt propriety, by ſkilful maſters, 
with the aid of proper grammars and diction- 
aries, | | 

On this account it is, that the Engliſh are 
ſtill claſſed by the people of thoſe countries, 
amongſt the more rude, and ſcarcely civilized 
nations of the North. They affix the term of 
barbariſm to this country, in the ſame manner 
as the Greeks did to the reſt of the world; and 
on the ſame principle, on account of the neg- 


le& of regulating and poliſhing our ſpeech. It 
was 


— 
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was on that account chiefly that the Greeks 
looked down upon the reſt of the world with 
contempt; nor did they make any diſtinction be- 
tween the Romans their conquerofs, and other 
nations, including them under the common 
denomination of Barbarians; till the Romans, 
by a hke application to the culture of their 
language, became their rivals in that article, 
and have had their names ever ſince joined to 
them, in contradiſtinion to all other nations 
of antiquity. | 

And indeed, a neglett of their ſpeech, is not 
only a charafteriſtical mark of barbariſm in all 
nations, but the ſure means of continuing them 
in that ſtate; as on the contrary, the regula- 
tion and refinement of language is a neceſſary 
ſtep towards introducing politeneſs. It is there- 
fore much to be wiſhed, for the honour, as 
well as intereſt of this country, that an article 
of ſuch importance, ſhould no longer be ſo 
ſhamefully neglected. 

The great difficulty of the Engliſh tongue 
hes in the pronunciation; an exattneſs in which, 
after all the pains they can take, is found to be 
unattainable, not only by foreigners, but * pro- 


* By Provincials is here meant all Britiſh ſubjects, whe- 
ther inhabitants of Scotland, Ireland, Wales, the ſeveral 
counties of England, or the city of London, who ſpeak a 
corrupt dialect of the Engliſh tongue. 

2 vincials. 
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vincials. The chief cauſe of this, has been 
the want of method in teaching it, by a well- 
digeſted ſyſtem of rules. Some of our gram- 
marians indeed, begin their work with a defi- 
nition, that would lead us to expe a regular 
treatiſe on this ſubject. They ſet out with 
telling us that grammar conſiſts of two parts, 
Orthoepy, or the juſt manner of pronounce 
ing; and Orthography, or the juſt manner of 
writing words. So that they define grammar 
to be the art of teaching people to ſpeak, and 
write correctly, according to the cuſtom of 
thoſe whole language we learn. But after they 
have made this diſtinQion, they ſcarce take 
any farther notice of Orthoëpy, and their whole 
pains are employed about the other article, Or- 
thography. They were deterred from that 
part of the work by the immenſe difficulty of 
the undertaking; and as there never has been 
any public encouragement to ſuch a work, ei- 


ther by ſocieties, or royal munificence, (means 


which produced the regulation and refinement 
of their ſeveral tongues in neighbouring coun- 
tries) there has been no one hardy enough to 


engage in the taſk, upon a precarious proſpett 


of reward. 
This is the taſk on which I am now em- 
ployed; to reſtore the firſt, and nobleſt part of 


grammar, to its juſt rank and power; and to 
3 reduce 
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reduce the other to its due ſtate of ſubordina- 
tion: to make the ſpoken language; as it ought 
to be, the archetype; of which, the written 
language ſhould be conſidered only as the type. 
In order to this, I ſhall firſt trace the difficul- 
ties, which lie in the way of ſuch an undertak- 
ing, to their ſource; and then, by ſhewing how ' 
all obſtacles may be removed, point out an eaſy 
way to the accompliſhment of their deſign. 
The chief difficulty ariſes, from the little 
carc there has been taken, to preſerve any ana- 
logy between the written, and the ſpoken lan- 
guage; the ſpelling, and the pronunciation of 
words: as alſo a neglect of analogy, in the 
rules, by which the written language, conſi- 
dered by itſelf, without reference to ſpeech, 
ought to be governed. That the Engliſh reader 
may ſee this difficulty in its proper light, I ſhall 
here preſent him with ſome ſpecimens of the 
irregularity, and confuſion, every where to be 
found in the graphic art. Otherwiſe, having 


by long practice overcome the difficulty, he 


may not think it ſo great as it is; nor ſee the 
true reaſon, that a juſt pronunciation of Eng- 
liſh, is found ſo impratticable a point to fos 
reigners and provincials. 


No. 1. 
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No. 1. 
Firſt Second 
A hat hate hall 
E bet there here 
1 bite field 
o not note prove 
u cub buſh cube 
No. 2. 


her 


Third Fourth Fifth 


ſtir birth 


love 
buſy 


Different ſounds marked exactly inthe ſame way. 
grove prove love 
who go 


There here 


Fourth youth mouth tough 
Door noon blood | bear hear head heart 


No. 3. 


The ſame ſounds marked in different ways. 


2d a 
ai fail 
ay day 
ey they 
eigh weigh 
eig reign 
3d a 

aw draw 
au ® cauſe 
all fall 
ald bald 
alk talk 
oa broad 
ough ought 


augh caught 


| 


e 
ee 
ea 


zd e 
he 
ſeem 
veal 
field 


deceive 


2d o 
go 
blow 
ſhew 
foc 
fourth 
door 
groan 


gd 0 
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3d o iſt u 
0 who | u bud 
oo noon doo blood 
omb tomb ou tough 
ou youth o word 
i bird 
e her 
zd u 
© SEM cube 
a... fend 
ew. new 
ue clue 


iew - view 


On looking over the above Scheme, we ſhall 
perceive in No. 1, that every vowel ſtands as a 
mark for three, four, or five different ſounds. 
In No. 2, that two, three, or four different 
ſounds are marked exactly in the ſame way. 
In No. 3, that the ſame ſound is marked in 
four, five, ſix, ſeven, or eight different ways. 

So much for the irregularity in the uſe of 
our vowels; nor ſhall we find the ſtate of our 
conſonants much better. 


C has three ſounds k care 
A s - ceaſe 


ſh | ſocial 


'F has 
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F has its found Ph Philip 
marked by two gh laugh 
different combina- 
tions of letters, 

G has two ſounds gold 

gentle 

J has the ſame ſound joy 
as that of ed G gentle 

S has four ſounds yes 

| Z roſe 
ſh paſſion 
zh oſier 

T alſo has four ſounds t tell 

| s ſatiety 
iſh nation 
| ch queſtion- 
X has three ſounds gz example 
ks vex | 
Z Xerxes 
Th has two ſounds dh then 
th thin 
Ch has three ſounds k chorus 
| ſh _ chaiſe 
ch charity 
Aa? Gh, has 
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Ch has two ſounds g ghoſt 
| f laughter 
and is often mute, as in daughter 


This is but a ſmall ſpecimen, of the irregu- 
larities to be found in the ſtate of our written 
language; yet it may ſerve to ſhew, how diffi- 
cult, nay impoſſible, the attempt muſt be, to 
acquire a knawledge of the true pronunciation 
of Engliſh, unleſs the learner be furniſhed with 
a proper clue, to guide him through this laby- 
rinth. | 
Words written, may be confidered two ways; 
either as types of ſounds, which ſtand for ideas; 
or, immediate types of ideas, without any re- 
ference to found. Deaf men can conſider 
them only in the latter light: To thoſe who 
have the organs of hearing, they may fland in 
both, or either. 

When written words are conſidered only as 
the types of ſounds, in order to make them 
correſpond to their archetypes, the four follow- 
ing rules ſhould be ſtrialy obſerved: 

1. No character ſhould be ſet down in ac 
word, which is not pronounced. 

2. Every diſtin& ſimple ſound, ſhould * 
a diſtinter character to mark it; for which, it 


en uniformly ſtand. 
3. The 
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3. The ſame character ſhould never be ſet 
down, as the repreſentative of two different 
ſounds. | 

4- All compound ſounds, ſhould be marked 
only by ſuch characters, as will naturally, and 
neceſſarily produce thoſe ſounds, upon being 
properly pronounced, in the order in which 
they are placed. 

Theſe rules were ſtrictly obſerved in the 
juſtly- celebrated language of old Greece, and 
in a great meaſure alſo, in that of Rome after 


the refinement of their tongue; inſomuch that 


the knowledge of their alphabet alone, and of 
the power of the ſeveral letters, together with 
the manner of joining them in forming ſylla- 
bles and words; enabled every one, without 
further aid of rules or maſters, to pronounce 
their words properly in reading, excepting in 
the article of quantity : And their graphic art 
wanted nothing of perfection, but ſome marks, 
to diſtinguiſh the long, from the ſhort ſounds 
of the vowels. Whereas in the Engliſh all 
theſe rules arc ſo frequently violated, or rather 
ſo totally diſregarded, that no aſſiſtance can at 
preſent be derived to pronunciation from read- 
ing. | 

Such indeed is the ſtate of our written lan- 
guage, that the darkeſt hieroglyphics, or moſt 


difficult cyphers, which the art of man has hi- 
Aa 3 therto 
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therto found out, were not better calculated 


to conceal the ſentiments of thoſe who uſed 


them, from all who had not the key, than the 
ſtate of our ſpelling is, to conceal the true pro- 
nunciation from all, except a few well-educat- 


ed natives. Nay, our ſpelling is built upon 


ſo perverſe a principle, that it is laid down as 
a maxim, by one who took great pains to exa- 
mine its ſtate, that all words which can be 
ſounded different ways, muſt be written ac- 
cording to the hardeſt, harſheſt, longeſt, and 
moſt unuſual ſound. As this erroneous and 
perplexed ſtate of our orthography 1s the true 
reaſon that our language is ſo little ſought af- 
ter abroad, or ſtudied at home; that its true 

pronunciation is ſo impratticable to foreigners, 
and ſo ſeldom to be met with in natives; that 
it 1s thought to have ſuch barbariſm in ſound 
by thoſe of other countries, who judge of the 
ſtate of its ſound from the manner of ſpelling 
words in books: and that its true powers and 
beauty are ſo liitle known by thoſe whoſe mo- 
ther tongue it is, hut who have never turned 
their thoughts to examine it in its living ſtate, 
paſſing judgment on it likewiſe from its writ- 
ten ſtate, as foreigners do: As all theſe evils 
ariſe chiefly from that cauſe, there cannot be 
a matter of more W in the ſubjeR, 
which 
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which I have undertaken, than to lay open the 
ſource of this irregularity and confuſion. 

The chief cauſe of the irregular ſtate of our 
ſpelling, will at once appear, when we reflect 
that we have adopted the Roman alphabet to 
be the repreſentative of our ſounds. Now if 
we have a greater number of ſimple ſounds in 
our tongue, than there are letters in that alpha- 
bet, it muſt neceſſarily follow that the ſurplus 
number of ſimple ſounds can have no peculiar 
characters to repreſent them in writing; and 
conſequently, that either they muſt be marked 
by fingle characters, which ſtand alſo for other 
ſounds; or by combinations of characters, 
which, ſeparately taken, ſtand for other A 
ſounds. 

This was not the caſe of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, who had each an alphabet of their own, 
peculiarly adapted to their ſeveral tongues; in 
which every ſimple ſound had its diſtin& mark, 
by which it was uniformly and invariably repre- 
ſented ; nor did the ſame character ever ſtand 
for two different ſounds, nor was any ſimple 
ſound ever marked by more than one charac- 
ter, except to diſtinguiſh quantity, as in the 
cta and omega of the Greeks: As the Romans 
had a greater number of ſounds in their tongue, 


they bad alſo a greater number of letters. 
A a 4 Such 
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Such was the caſe of the old Saxons alſo, and 
the ſeveral nations of Europe, before the re- 
vival of ancient literature; each having an al- 
phabet to their reſpective tongues, though not 
framed or uſed by thoſe Barbarians, with that 
exattneſs and accuracy which were ſo conſpi- 
cuous in thoſe enlightened and civilized coun- 


tries, Upon the revival of learning, the Latin 


tongue was held in ſuch univerſal admiration, 
and came into ſuch general uſe, that by com- 
mon conſent the Roman alphabet, which be- 
came known to all the learned by this means, 
was adopted to be the common repreſentative 
of all the different tongues of the ſeveral na- 
tions of Europe, in which ancient literature 
was eſtabliſhed. This could not happen with- 
out prejudice to analogy between ſpeech and 


* writing in all thoſe countries; and therefore it 


required great pains in their ſeveral gramma- 
rians, and a multitude of rules, to adjuſt the 
difference between them ; which however has 
been tolerably well accompliſhed by thoſe na- 
tions, who have wiſely takenythe pains to eſta- 
bliſh ſuch a regulation, and hy that means ren- 
dered the knowledge of their ſeveral tongues, 


and the ſpeaking them with propriety, eaſy 


to learners. But the Engliſh, upon this oc- 
caſion, were greater ſufferers than any other 
people; for having a greater number of ſimple ' 

ſounds 
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ſounds in their tongue than any of the reſt, 
there was a proportional deficiency of letters 
to be their ſymbols; and unleſs they had pro- 
ceeded by certain and well-grounded rules, in 
marking thoſe ſupernumerary ſounds, by ſteady 
combinations of letters, there was the greateſt 
danger that the utmoſt confuſion would enſue. 


But this was done amongſt us, with ſo little - 


judgment or regard to order, that chance and 
caprice only ſeemed to bear ſway, in modelling 
the ſpelling by the new alphabet. All the rules 
of orthography, by which the wiſe nation, from 
whom we borrowed the letters, regulated theirs, 
were broken thro? and wholly diſregarded. The 


diſorder in a ſhort time ſo infected the whole 


maſs of our language, that it was judged to 
be incurable : and all attempts towards a reme- 
dy, proved fo ineffettual, as to confirm men in 
that opinion, and turn their thoughts from ſo 
vain a purſuit, When this point was given up, 
the ſpirit of pedantry, which then univerſally 
prevailed, ſuggeſted a new uſe of written lan- 
guage, unknown to the Greeks and Romans, 
by which theſe pedants, as far av lay in their 
power, endeavoured to make a change in its 
very nature and end, and conſequently in the 
rules by which it was to be governed. They 
contended, that the principal object in ſpelling, 


ought not to be to guide learners to the true 
| pronunciation 
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pronunciation of words, but to aſſiſt the under- 
{landing in finding out their meaning; by pre- 
| ſerving ſuch letters, and placing them in ſuch 
order as might beſt point out their derivation, 
and reca] to mind the words in the original 
languages (but more particularly the Latin) 
from which they were borrowed and adopted 


by us. 


Thus multitudes of letters were preſerved in 
writing, that had no ſound in uttering the 
words in which they were to be ſeen; and the 
uſe of vowels and diphthongs, together with 
their ſeyeral powers, were all confounded; as 
it was determined that ſuch as were in the ori- 
ginal ſhould maintain their poſt in writing, 
though in pronunciation, the ſounds of differ- 
ent vowels and diphthongs ſhould be heard. 
Thus were theſe two kinds of language, the 
ſpoken and the written, which in all reaſon 
ſhould have been as inſeparable as body and 
ſhadow, till farther diſunited by the joint en- 
deavours of pedantry and barbariſm, contrary 
to the practice of the Greeks and Romans. As 
the pedants had no power over the pronuncia- 
tion of our language, all words adopted into 
our tongue, were made in time to conform to 
the mode of our ſpeech, according to the rules 
of our own analogy in pronouncing, not that 


of the nations from which they were derived 
| they 
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they were fitted to the Engliſh organs, admit- 
ted as denizens, and made free of the language. 
But the pedants, who had great power over the 
written language, reſolved that theſe words 
ſhould always retain the marks of their foreign 
extraction in writing, and wear a perpetual 
badge of diſtinction from natives; and the ſpe- 
cious reaſon they have aſſigned for this proceed- 
ing is, that written language is in this way bet- 
ter calculated to aſſiſt the underſtanding, which 
is a more important end, than aſſiſting pronun- 

ciation, | 
On the other hand, it was warmly contended 
that words ought to be ſpelt as they are pro- 
nounced; and no doubt this opinion might 
have been ſupported by ſuch unanſwerable 
reaſons, that notwithſtanding the power of cul- 
tom, the force of faſhion, and the efforts of 
pedantry againſt it, it muſt in time have made 
way, and our ſpelling would have been gradu- 
ally reformed and moulded by that rule, were 
there not an unſeen obſtacle in the way ariſing 
from a defective alphabet. The thing was 
indeed impratticable, according to the me- 
thod they purſued, but not perceived to be ſo, 
for the cauſe was unknown, which gave riſe to 
many ſucceſſive fruitleſs efforts, The ſticklers 
for derivation, indulged a literary vanity ; and 
the partiſans of pronunciation, knew they had 
common 
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common ſenſe on their ſide, in the point which 
they had in view, but had not gone deep enough 
into the ſubject to ſee the chief difficulty in 


their way in the purſuit of it. Between theſe 


there was a ſort of moderating party, who on 


many occaſions, reſerved ſome letters as marks 


of derivation, and added others as marks of 


— 


pronunciation. As in the word honour derived 
from honor in the Latin, and ſounded by us as 
if it were ſpelt onnur, they preſerved the 5 and 
the o to ſhew its derivation, and added the « to 
mark the ſound. The ſame is to be obſerved 
of the o in favour, labour, and many others. 
But of late pedantry has taken up arms againſt 
the u, baniſhed it as an intruder, and introduc- 
ed the ſheer Latin words into Engliſh. Many 
ſucceſſive, and alternate innovations, on the 
ſeveral principles, have kept our written lan- 
guage in a continual ſtate of fluQtuation ; and 
theſe, together with a defective alphabet, the 


regulation of which was originally left to ca- 


price and faſhion, have made our written lan- 


guage appear ſo completely a chaos, that it has 


been hitherto thought impoſſible, to find either 
rule or order in it; and the knowlege of it at 
preſent 1s hardly to be obtained by the utmoſt 
efforts of induſtry. 


Whilſt the diſpute between the oppoſite par- 


ties remains unſettled, it is impoſſible that the 
| part 
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part of the confuſion, which is occaſioned by 
it, can be removed; and if, upon adjuſting the 
difference between them, the remedy would. 
offer itſelf, and were within reach, nothing 
would be ſo eaſy as to ſhew that all the argu- 
ments advanced by the advocates ſor deriva- 
tion, however ſpecious at firſt view, are, in re- 
ality, to the laſt degree weak and frivolous ; 
and have taken their riſe wholly from a partial 
and miſtaken view of the end and uſe of writ- 
ten language. And on the other hand, it might 
be demonſtrated, by more cogent arguments 
than any hitherto uſed, that the advocates for 
ſpelling according to pronunciation, are engag- 
cd in a juſt cauſe; which they know not how 
to defend, from want of a full comprehenſion 
of the ſubjett; and that they have failed of 
their end, by endeavouring to uſe means, which 
are utterly inadequate to the attainment of it. 
But as the ſettling this point would only clear 
the way for alleviating a ſmall part of the diſ- 
caſe, whoſe ſource lies deeper, in the very vi- 
tals, in the alphabet itſelf; I ſhall not waſte my 
time in examining the branching ſtreams, but 
go at once to the fountain head, | 
It is well known that the written language, in 
its preſent ſtate, is by no means a guide to a 
right pronunciation of the Engliſh tongue. To 


the truth of this, not only all foreigners, but 
the 
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the Iriſh, the Scotch, the Welſh, the inhabitants 
of the ſeveral counties of England, nay of the 
very metropolis itſelf, can bear teſtimony. And 
even amongſt the few who are maſters of the- 
true pronunciation, it might be proved that 
they are in no ſhape indebted for it to books. 
Is there a man deficient in this reſpeQ, either 

foreigner, who is defirous of ſpeaking it, or na- 
tive, who uſes it as his mother tongue, in the 
corrupt ſtate, which cuſtom has eſtabliſhed, in 
the place of his birth or education, that does 
not wiſh the means of acquiring the polite and 
moſt approved pronunciation were in his 
power? To ſatisfy the defire and ſupply the 
wants of all ſuch is the intention of the plan 
which I have to offer on this head. For them, 
and for them only, is it calculated ; nor ought 
the opinion of ſuch, as find no want of this 
kind, be aſked, or their ſuffrages taken. They 
are indeed but too ready to pronounce that 
they ſee no occaſion for any thing of this kind, 
becauſe they expett no benefit to themſelves to 
be derived from it; but this ſelfiſh judgment 
of a few, ought not to have any weight againſt 
the intereſt of foreigners in general, and nine- 
. ty-nine in a hundred of his majeſty's ſubjefts ; 

let me add alſo, againſt the intereſts of the 
Engliſh language itſelf. All ſuch as think they 


cannot be benefited by it, will ſhew themſelves 
candid, 
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candid, by being neutral ; or generous, by pro- 
moting the plan, if it meets with their approba- 
tion. The plan itſelf is well worthy the atten- 
tion of thoſe, who do not hope benefit from it, 
on account of the end propoſed by it; which 
is no leſs than laying down a method, by which 
foreigners, as well as natives, may acquire the 
true pronunciation of Engliſh, by the aſſiſtance 
of books chiefly ; in ſpite of the ſuppoſed im- 
practicability of ſuch a deſign. 

The pronunciation of a language may be ac- 
quired either from converſation or books. The 
latter method, for the reaſons already aſſigned, 
is wholly given up in our tongue ; and the 
pronunciation of all natives of theſe countries, 
is entirely formed, from the cuſtom which pre- 
vails in the places of their reſpettive birth and 
education. The dialeQs are different, not only 
in the ſeveral countries, but counties of the 
ſame country. The ſtandard of pronunciation 
is affixed to the cuſtom which prevails amongſt 
people of education at court, ſo that none but 
ſuch as are born and bred up amongſt them, or 
have conſtant opportunities of converſing with 
them, and that too.in early years, before the 
pliant organs have taken their bent, can 
be ſaid to be maſters of it: And theſe are but 
a ſew, compared to the millions who ſpeak 
the fame tongue, and cannot have ſuch oppor- 

3 tunity. 
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tunity. Now if a method of acquiring a juſt 
pronunciation by books, as well as converſa- 
tion, were eſtabliſhed, the acquiſition would not 
be circumſcribed within ſuch narrow bounds, but 
would lie open to all Britiſh ſubjeQs wherever 
born, as well as to all foreigners, with but lit» 
tle aid from maſters. This would be making a 
noble uſe of the invention of printing, which 
might have given us ſuch an advantage over 
the Ancients in this reſpett, as well as many 
others ; but which, thro' the abuſe of it, it is to 
be feared has done more harm than good. If 
the ſtandard of pronunciation had been affixed 
to the written language, it 1s evident how per- 
manent it might have been rendered by fixed 
marks; and how univerſally it might have been 
ſpread by means of the preſs, and the cheapneſs 
of books, which has made the art of reading 
(confined to the opulent chiefly amongſt the 
Ancients) familiar to the loweſt people. Let 


us therefore examine, in the firſt place, whether 


it was pratticable to have made the written 
language a guide to juſt pronunciation, ſuppoſ- 
ing that to have been the objet on the firſt re- 
gulation and attempts to ſettle it; and after- 
wards, from a view of its deficiencies, and ina- 
bility to anſwer that end, in its preſent ſtate, 
whether ſome method may not be found out to 
ſupply thoſe defects, and give it ſtill power to 

* | 4 aſcertain 
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aſcertain the pronunciation, and to ſerve as a 
ſure guide to learners. 

However evident it may be to a diligent en- 
quirer, that written language might be made a 
perfect ſtandard of pronunciation, or that words 
might be ſo ſpelt upon paper, as that every one 
acquainted with the true power of the letters, 
and the rules of ſpelling, ſhould upon the view, 
be able to ſound them properly, yet will it be 
far from appearing in this light, to ſuch as have 
never conſidered the written language, farther 
than in its preſent defective and irregular ſtate. 

In order to ſhew the practicability of the thing, 
in the eaſieſt and cleareſt manner to all appre- 
henſions, I ſhall beg of thoſe who have any 
doubt about it, to compare the ſtate of the 
graphic art, which repreſents articulate ſounds, 
with that of her filter art, which repreſents 
thoſe of the inarticulate kind; I mean, the art 
of writing words, with that of writing muſical 
notes. In the latter art, every ſound, which 
can poſſibly be produced in harmonious com- 
poſitions, has its peculiar and diſtinct character 
in writing; and all combinations of ſuch 
ſounds, are ſo exactly pointed out by ſettled, 
ſteady, viſible marks, both with regard to tone 
and time, that whoever has once made himſelf 
maſter of their powers, can never be miſtaken 
in reading muſic. Hence it is that the written 
Bb language 
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language of muſic is become univerſal, and is 
to be learned with equal eaſe and certainty by 
the natives of all countries. And has not this 
given a vaſt ſuperiority to the muſical graphic 
art, over the rhetorical? Ought this to be the 
caſe? Are inarticulate ſounds of more conſe- 
quence to mankind than the articulate? Is 
mulic ſuperior in utility to poetry or oratory ; 
let me add, even in charms? Is the inſtrument 
by which one of the ſenſes only is gratified, and 
a tranſient pleaſure obtained, of more value 
than one, whereby the ſame ſenſe may be 
equally gratified, and at the ſame time know- 
ledge acquired, the underſtanding enlarged, 
and the power increaſed of communicating all 
the nobleſt affections and emotions from ſoul 
to ſoul? If not, why fuch care, ſuch accuracy 
in the one; why ſuch neglea, ſuch confuſion 
in the other? The diſcuffion of theſe queſ- 
tions will naturally lead us to the very bottom 
of the ſubjett; and by laying open the cauſes 
of the different procedure in theſe two arts, 
mew what have been the obſtacles in the way, 
which have prevented the one from arriving at 
the ſame perfeRion- as the other, and diſcloſe 
the means of ſtil} accompliſhing ſo deſirable a 
point. | | 

Upon enquiring mto the reaſon of the differ- 
ent ſtates of the two arts, the firſt obſervation 
V | 5 that 
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that occurs is, that the chief and ultimate end 
of muſic is to gratify the ear, by pleaſing pro- 
portions of ſounds ; but the chief and ultimate 
end of ſpeech, is to inform the underſtanding, 
and the pleaſure it may give the ear, is but a ſe- 
condary one. Conſequently it was a more neceſ- 
{ary objedt in the former, to be attentive to exact - 
neſs in marking ſounds, than in the latter art. 
But there aroſe a ſtill greater neceſſity for the ut- 
moſt nicety and accuracy in the graphic art of 
muſic, from another eſſential difference between 
muſic and ſpeech ; between the manner of con- 
veying articulate, and inarticulate ſounds to the 
ear. A very little progreſs in the muſical art, 
would ſoon convince the profeſſors, that much 
greater delight would ariſe from a concert of va- 
rious inſtruments, than from any performance 
on a ſingle one; and as the harmony muſt ariſe 
from their exaQt correſpondence to each other 
both in time and tune, it was impoſſible to ac- 
compliſh this, but by the greateſt accuracy in the 
notes and marks, which diſtinguiſhed the ſeve- 
ral ſounds and times. From the moment there- 
fore that they ſet about the work, they muſt 
have had a perpetual ſpur to their induſtry, till 
it was accompliſhed, as nothing ſhort of per- 
fection could anſwer the end propoſed ; for the 
leaſt defect in either of thoſe articles, muſt be 
conſtantly produRtive of diſcord, inſtead of har- 
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mony. Thus we may conſider a band of muſic 
playing in concert, as a number of- perſons 
reading together exactly in the ſame manner, 
both in tone and time. But this is not the caſe 
with regard to the readers of articulate ſounds, 
or words; which can be read aloud only by 
one perſon at a time, ſo as to be underſtood by 
the hearers. And as the being underſtood is 
the chief object of the reader of words, and the 
delight reſulting from a juſt and graceful pro- 
nunciation, only a ſecondary one, the former 
may in a great meaſure be accompliſhed with- 
out the latter; and conſequently, there 1s not 
the ſame neceſſity, that the reader of words, 
ſhould be as complete a maſter of the tones and 
proportions of his marks, as the reader of mu- 
fic of his notes; whoſe chief end is to delight, 
and who cannot accompliſh that end, any other 
way, but by the moſt accurate knowledge of 
the ſeveral powers of thoſe notes. 

From this view of the different ends propof- 
ed in theſe two arts, we may ſee the reaſon of 
the different means uſed to attain thoſe ends. 
To repreſent ſounds was the ultimate object of 
the muſical graphic art; to repreſent ideas was 
-the principal one of the rhetorical ; and as this 
-might be done without any reference to ſound 
at all, the repreſentation of ſounds was not an 
eſſential, but only a ſecondary object. The 

ſtate 
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Date of written language therefore has been 
very different in different nations of the world, 
according to the object which they had in view 
in framing it; which may be reduced to three 
kinds. The firſt, That, which had ideas for its 
immediate objett, without reference to ſounds. 
The ſecond, That, which had ſounds for its im- 
mediate object, and whoſe chief end was to give 
an exact repreſentation of them, as in the mu- 
fical art. The third, That which profeſſed to 
have ſounds for its object, but was little ſolicit- 
ous about accuracy in marking them. 

The firſt of theſe has. been called the lan- 
guage of hieroglyphics; and there is reaſon to 
believe, both from hiſtory and the nature of 
things, that this was the firſt kind of written 
language, or method of communicating ideas 
by viſible marks. This art was known to the 
Egyptians previous to the invention of letters: 
and we find it alſo in uſe amongſt the Mexi- 


cans, when firſt ſubdued by the Spaniards, It 


is natural indeed to ſuppoſe that the firſt at- 
tempts to communicate ideas through the eye, 


would be by drawing the ſimilitude of ſuch 


things as are the objects of that ſenſe; to de- 


lineate for inſtance the figure of a man, a tree, 


or a horſe, to ſtand as marks of our ideas of 
theſe ſeveral objects. And this written lan- 
guage, fo far as it could go, was certainly the 
B b 3 moſt 
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moſt perfect, and the types in it were moſt cor- 
reſpondent to their archetypes. But as the me- 
thod was exceedingly flow and laborious, and 
could exhibit only a ſmall part of what paſſed 
in the mind, being confined to objefts of one 
ſenſe only, the induſtry of man was ſet to work 
to find out a more eaſy, expeditious, and com- 
prehenſive method of communication in writ- 
ing; and this ended in the invention of letters; 
which by being made the ſymbols of articulate 
ſounds, became capable of conveying know- 
ledge in as extenſive a manner as ſpeech, and 
with equal eaſe and celerity. 

The utility of this diſcovery was too appa- 
rent, not to be immediately embraced in all 
countries where it was made known. But ve- 
ry different was the uſe made of it in different 
countries, in proportion to the wiſdom and 
good order which prevailed in the different 
ſtates, The Greeks acknowledged that they 
were .indebted to Barbarians for the invention 
of letters, but boaſt that they alone knew how 
to make a right uſe of the invention. They 
were indeed the firſt people in the world, who 
made it one of their chief objects, to regulate 
and refine their ſpeech, and employed them- 
ſelves in the taſk with unwearied induſtry from 
generation to generation, till they carried it 
* to 9 They had too much pe- 


netration 
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tration not to ſee what uſe a due attention to 
the ſtate of writing might be of, towards fixing 
and giving permanence to that perfedtion, which 
they had purchaſed with ſuch labour ; and had 
too much public ſpirit, and ardour for the glo- 
ry of their country, not to endeavour to give 
immortality to the glorious works of their 
writers. The event has been anſwerable to 
their pains and expectations; their language 
will remain and be held in admiration to the 
end of time. | | 
They were at that j uncture the only people 
who endeavoured to model the graphic art ac- 
cording to its true uſe and end, according to 
the ſecond kind which I have mentioned in my 
diviſion, and which had ſounds for its immedi- 
ate object; and their chief view in the regula- 
tion of it was to give an exatt repreſentation 
of thoſe ſounds. In this they were afterwards - 
imitated by the Romans. Whilſt the eaſtern 
countries, amongſt whom letters were invented 
and in uſe, long before they were carried into 
Greece, contented themſelves with the third 
ſtate of written language, which had the repre- 
ſentation of articulate ſounds for its objeR, but 
in the execution, was very imperfe and inac- 
curate, There need be no ſtronger proof given, 
of the very defeQtive ſtate, in which the art of 


writing always remained amongſt them, than to 
B b 4 mention 
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mention that the vowels were wholly omitted, 
and had no characters in the alphabet to mark 
them; and as it muſt be allowed, that the vow- 
els are of all letters the moſt important, both 
to aſcertain the pronunciation, and meaning of 
words, it muſt alſo be granted, that this was an 
eſſential defect in the fundamentals, equally ob- 
ſtructing both ends of written language, whe- 
ther conſidered as the repreſentative of ſenſe or 
ſound, of ideas or words. The effect has been 
ſuch as might naturally be expected from ſuch 
a courſe; for the reſult of the enquiries into 
the ancient languages of the Eaſt, has been only 
endleſs controverſies, about both the meaning 
and pronunciation, amongſt thoſe who have 
given themſelves up to ſtudies of this kind; 
whilſt in the well-regulated Greek and Roman 
writings, the meaning of the words is as well 
aſcertained, as that of any living tongue, and 
ſo might the pronunciation alſo, in a great 
meaſure, if it were thought an object worthy of 
ſufficient attention. Though it muſt be allow- 
ed that on account of one ſmall defect in the 
graphic art, in thoſe countries, there would 
ſome difficulties occur, in adjuſting exactly the 
pronunciation, eſpecially. as none of their gram- 
mars have been handed down to us. As this 
defect is the only one, which prevented their 
written language from being in the utmoſt ſtate 


of 
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of perfection, ſo far as relates to the pronuncia- 
tion of words, it deſerves to be taken notice of. 


It has been already remarked, that the four 


fundamental rules of orthography, were ſo 
ſtrictly obſerved by them, that no one acquaint- 
ed with their alphabet and rules of ſpelling, 
could make any miſtake in pronouncing, as to 
ſound, But as in pronouncing their words, it 
was of importance to obſerve quantity, as well 
as quality, no doubt they ſhould have had ſome 
marks, to diſtinguiſh the long, from the ſhort 
ſounds of their vowels. This was the only 
ſtumbling- block in the way of foreigners, which 


prevented their acquiring an accurate pronun- - 


ciation of thoſe tongues by reading. The 
Greeks ſaw the defect, and began a reforma- 


tion, by adding the characters of eta and ome- 


ga to their alphabet, to diſtinguiſh the long 
from the ſhort ſounds of epſilon and omicron. 
Had they done the ſame by the three other 
vowels, or even without inventing new charac- 


ters, affixed ſome marks to diſtinguiſh the long 


from the ſhort ſounds, the quantity of their 
ſyllables would have been ſettled to perpetuity ; 
without having recourſe to laborious reſearches 
into proſody, and a multitude of rules to guide 
us in that article. And what have all theſe 
rules ended in? Not in fixing the true quanti- 
ty for the ſpeaker, ſo that it may be diſtin- 


guiſhed . 
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gaiſhed in pronunciation, (in which refpe& 
they are but of little uſe ;) but for the writer, 
that he may be enabled to arrange his words 
m meaſure according to the cuſtom of the An- 
cients. Whilſt in general the ear acknow- 
ledges no difference in time between the long 
and the ſhort ſounds. But had the other three 
vowels been diſtingmſhed in the ſame manner, 
we ſhould not only have had no occaſion for 
any rules of profody whatſover in Greek, but 
we ſhould never have failed to diſtinguiſh the 
long and fhort quantities to the ear, by the dif- 
ferent times taken up in pronouncing them. 
Of this there need not be a better proof offer- 
ed, than what ariſes from matter of fact, in re- 
lation to the two vowels fo diſtinguifhed ; with 
regard to which, as there was no occaſion for 
any, fo are there no rules to be found in proſo- 
dy; and we never fail to diſtinguiſh their quan- 
tity to the ear. The Romans did not follow 
the example of the Greeks ſo far, as to make 
any diſtinction between the marks of the dif- 
ferent quantities even of thoſe two vowels, and 
therefore we are ſtill more liable to miſtakes 
in that refpea, in pronouncing Latin, than 
Greek. And as the Roman alphabet has 
been adopted by all the nations of Europe, 
the ſame defeR, of not marking the different 
quantities of the vowels, prevails in what are 


called the modern languages. 
Thus 
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Thus we ſee that the art of writing words, was 
never brought to the degree of perfection of 
which it was capable, in any age or country, 
though the Greeks approached nearly to it. 
The principal defett lay in the vowels, which 
were wholly omitted by the eaſtern nations in 
general. The Greeks and Romans marked 
their ſounds with great accuracy, but not their 
quantity, Whilſt the Moderns, but particularly 
the Engliſh, are greatly defettive in both arti- 


ciles. To bring the art to perfeftion, it would 


be only neceſſary to adhere cloſely to the rules 
obſerved by the Greeks, ſo far as they went; 
and to ſupply the ſingle defect in the article of 
quantity. The pronunciation of any language, 
built upon this model, might be acquired by 
reading, with equal certainty, by inhabitants of 
the different countries of the globe, with that 
of muſic, by aſſiſtance of the notes. Nor is 


this an ideal plan only, for it has in one in- 


ſtance been carried into execution, and by its 
ſucceſs, has given proof of the pratticability, as 
well as reaſonableneſs of the deſign. Accord- 
ing to this plan, have the modern Hebræans 
framed their written language. They reckon 
thirteen vowels, to which they have aſſigned 
thirteen different marks, by which they diſtin- 
guiſh both their quantity and quality. Every 
other ſound has its diſtin mark, and they are 
conſtant in the uſe of them. If there be a re- 

dundant, 
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dundant, or quieſcent letter, preſented to the 
eye, through cuſtom or analogy in ſpelling, it 
has alſo its peculiar mark, to ſhew that it is not 
to be ſounded. The conſequence of which 
has been, that the pronunciation of Hebrew in 
the method here laid down, is rendered ſo 
ealy, that any one of moderate capacity, with 
but little aſſiſtance from a Ma/ter, may make 
himſelf perfect in it in a few days, ſo as never 
to be guilty of an errour in reading Hebrew 
with points. Is there any one who does not wiſh 

that that of Engliſh were as eaſily attainable. 
But to this it will be immediately objected, 
that however right-the deſign might appear in 
theory, it would be impoſſible to carry it into 
execution. That to follow the example of the 
latter Hebræans, the whole graphic art muſt 
be changed; that new characters muſt be intro- 
duced into the alphabet, to mark all the dif- 
ferences of the vowels, both in quantity and 
quality; that there would be no uſe of theſe if 
they were not transferred into our books, which 
muſt be all reprinted according to the new al- 
phabet ; that people muſt be taught their alpha- 
bet anew to enable them to read ſuch reprint- 
ed books; that it would be the height of ab- 
ſurdity to ſuppoſe ſuch meaſures practicable, 
and therefore that the whole ſcheme, as chime- 

rical, muſt fall to the ground. 

Indeed any deſign of that ſort muſt prove to 
the 
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the laſt degree impratticable, and conſequently 
fail of its end. Nor could a thought of this 
kind enter into the head of any one, who 
knows that the whole power of a Roman em- 
peror, was in vain exerted, to introduce a ſin- 
gle letter into their alphabet, the Æolic digam- 
ma; though ſuch a character was confeſſedly 
wanting. But in the preſent ſcheme it is not 
propoſed that there ſhould: be the leaſt change 
in our alphabet, or alteration made in the mode 
of writing or ſpelling Engliſh. The object of 
it 1s, to fix ſuch a ſtandard of pronunciation, 
by means of viſible marks, that it may be in 
the power of every one, to acquire an accurate 
manner of uttering every word in the Engliſh 
tongue, by applying to that ſtandard. In or- 
der to this, the author of this ſcheme propoſes 
to publiſh a Dictionary, in which the true pro- 
nunciation, of all the words in our tongue, ſhall 
be pointed out by viſible and accurate marks. 
To effect this, one column ſhall exhibit the 
words in alphabetical order as they are written, 
or ſpelt; and in another column, oppoſite to 
each word ſhall be marked its juſt pronuncia- 
tion. The principle upon which this is per- 
formed is the ſimpleſt that can be conceived. 
Any one of moderate capacity may in an 
-hour's time make himſelf maſter of the marks, 
and then he can no more miſtake the pronun- 


ciation, than they who are acquainted. with the 
notes, 
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notes, can miſtake in reading muſic ; or with 
the points in reading Hebrew. 

To this Dictionary ſhall be prefixed a Rheto- - 
rical Grammar, upon the following plan: 

iſt, The number of {imple ſounds in the 
Engliſh tongue ſhall be aſcertained. Such as 
have no peculiar letters in our alphabet to re- 
preſent them ſhall be pointed out, and bave 
proper marks aſſigned to them to diſtinguiſh 
them in writing, and proper names in ſpeaking 
af them. Bed 

2dly, All ſuch ſimple ſounds as are peculiar 
to the Engliſh ſhall be pointed out; and the 
difference in that reſpe& between ours, the 
French, Italian, Spaniſh, and German, ſeverally 
ſhewn. The manner in which thoſe ſounds 
are formed ſhall be manifeſted; and a method 
laid down whereby maſters may ſpeedily teach 
foreigners to pronounce thoſe ſounds, and to 
make them familiar to the organs, ſo as to be 
uttered with eaſe. 

gdly, The number of our double ſounds or 
or diphthongs (an article in which the groſſeſt 
miſtakes have been committed) ſhall be aſcer- 
tained ; the manner of their formation, and the 
particular vowels whereof each is compounded, 
ſhall be made evident. 

4thly, Syllables ſhall be treated of, and par- 
ticularly ſuch combinations of letters in ſylla- 


bles, as. are peculiar to our tongue, and the 
2 manner 
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manner of ſounding them, ſhall be ſhewn, and 
made eaſy. Under this head, alſo ſhall be con- 
tained ſuch combinations of letters in writing, 
as produce different ſounds in utterance, in any 
of the above mentioned languages, from what 
they do in ours. 
Sthly, Our manner of uniting ſyllables ſo as 
to form words ſhall be conſidered, and of diſ- 
tipguiſhing thoſe {yllables from each other in 
pronunciation, ſhewing what letters are kept 
together, and what ſeparated in utterance ; of- 
ten erroneouſly marked in our grammars and 
ſpelling books, whoſe authors have divided 
their ſyllables, by rules that have no reference 
to pronunciation. Under this head will be laid 
open the nature and uſe of our accent, that 
grand maſter key to the pronunciation of our 
tongue, whoſe nature has hitherto been little 
underſtood, or groſsly miſtaken. This is evi- 
dently ſhewn in our dittionaries, where the ac- 
cent is invariably placed over the vowel of the 
accented ſyllable. Now nothing is of more 
moment in our tongue than to know when the 
accent is on the vowel, and when on the con- 
ſonant. By placing it conſtantly over the 
vowel, there is a rule of errour eſtabliſhed, 
- which mult infallibly miſlead provincials and 
foreigners, in the pronunciation of all words, 
where the accent ought to be on the conſo- 


nant. Thus a native of Scotland, upon ſeeing 
the 
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the word phenomenon' thus accented in a die- 
tionary is naturally led to dwell upon the vowel, 
and pronounces the word thus phen5-menon, giv- 
ing the long ſound of o as in the word gs, and 
ending the ſyllable with the vowel; whereas 
were the accent over the m, as thus, phenome- 
non, it would be a mark to him that the o is to 
be ſounded ſhort, and the m taken in to the 
preceding vowel in forming the ſyllable, as phe- 
nom-enon ; the o changing its ſound by means of 
the accent on the following , in the ſame 
manner as if the mz had been doubled, as in the 
word common. In like manner would he alſo 


ſound ebothinabt, abi-minable, habit, ha. bit, and 
ſo forth. 


Now as it is an invariable * throughout our 
tongue, that whenever the accent is on the con- 
ſonant, the ſound not only of the preceding 
vowel is always ſhortened, but no other vowel 
in the word has ever its full long ſound; and 
whenever the accent is on the vowel, that vow- 
el always has its full long ſound and all the 


other vowels in the word are pronounced ſhort ; 


there could not have been a more general 


guide to pronunciation, in one of the moſt ma- 


terial articles, than the marking this difference 
with accuracy. Whereas in the other way, it 
had been much better there had been no marks 


at all, as ſuch marks, in half the words of our 
tongue, neceſſarily lead into errour. 


1 1 The 
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The whole to eonelude with a key to the 
pronunciation of the Engliſh tongue, whereby 
learners may know how to pronounce moſt 
words 1n our language at fight, notwithſtanding 
the irregularity of our ſpelling. And with re- 
ſpect to ſuch anomalous words, as cannot be 
reduced to any rule, as the learner, where he 
has no light from rule to guide him, may al- 
ways have recourſe to the dictionary, it will be 
in the power of every one to acquire a juſt pro- 
nunciation of all our words, with eaſe and cer- 
tainty. 

Such a grammar and dictionary will lay the 
foundation for regulating and refining our 
ſpeech, till it is brought to the degree of perfec- 
tion whereof in its nature it is capable; and 
afterwards of fixing it in that ſtate to per- 
petuity, by a ſure and ſettled ſtandard. For 
tho' in a living tongue changes are not to be 
prevented, whilſt any plauſible colour can be 
given that ſuch changes are made for the bet- 
ter; yet, after the general rules of analogy ſhall 
have been laid open, all alterations hereafter 
will be made in conformity to thoſe rules, in 
order to render our language more regular and 
complete. Nor will novelty or caprice, (the 
ſources of faſhion;) or partial views of the 
conſtitution of our tongue, have it in their 
power to innovate as uſual ; for the riſing ge- 
neration, preinſtructed in the true genius of our 

Cc tongue, 
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tongue, and the rules by which it ought to be 
governed, will oppoſe any attempts in indivi- 
duals, to introduce changes not made in con- 
formity to thoſe rules. And ſuch alterations 
only, as ſhall by common ſuffrage be judged 
neceflary to promote order and regularity in 
our tongue, will, by common ſuffrage, be ad- 
mitted. 
When a certain ſtandard of pronunciation is 
in every one's hands, men in general will find 
the benefit of it too great, readily to admit any 
alteration but ſuch as ſhall appear abſolutely 
neceſſary, Thus will our language be reſcued 
from that worſt of evils, a continual fluctuation, 
in which late it has been from the time of the 
Saxons to this day. 

Upon examination it will be found, that the 
pronunciation of our tongue has in general 
been formed upon the beſt principle in the 
world. Luckily for us the pedants bore no 
ſway in ſettling that part of our language; 
which province, by the power of faſhion, fell 
to the lot of people of education at court: WhO 
having no bias of particular or partial rules 
to miſguide them, were governed by one gene- - 
ral rule, the very beſt by which the pronuncia- 
tion of any tongue could be regulated, which 
was that of gradually changing the ſounds of 
words, from thoſe which were moſt difficult, 
to thoſe which were moſt eaſily uttered by the 

| organs 
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organs of ſpeech. And as it is an indiſputable 
truth, that the ſounds which are moſt eaſily ut- 
tered by the organs of ſpeech, are moſt pleaſing 
to the organs of hearing, it muſt be granted, that 
this 1s the very beſt rule by which the pronuncia- 
tion of any language could be formed. Upon 
this principle, the pronunciation of Engliſh, as 
uſed by people of the beſt taſte at court, is ſo 
perfett, that there are few, of our words, capable 
of improvement in that reſpect. And this is a 
good reaſon for ſeizing this juncture to fix that 
pronunciation by a ſettled ſtandard, in order to 
make it permanent. | 

* This ſtandard once fixed, the Engliſh tongue 
could never again be without a ſure one to re- 
fer to at all times. For though, in proceſs of 
time, ſome changes might take place, and be 
adopted into general uſe, yet thoſe changes 
would, from time to time, be marked by an 
Appendix to the Dictionary, if few; or, if they 
ſhould ſwell to any conſiderable number, by a 
new edition. 

Wich regard to our ſpelling, as there are 
many alterations wanting, ſo it is probable that 
many will gradually take place. But thoſe 
changes will no longer be made by caprice, or 
from partial and miſtaken views of the uſe and 
end of written language. All mankind, con- 
vinced of the abſurdity of conſidering words 
upon paper, in any other light, than as repre- 

2 ſentatives 
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ſentatives of words ſpoken; and reflecting on 
the great benefits that would ariſe, from mak- 
ing ſpelling a guide to pronunciation, will have 
chat point only in view in all future innova- 
tions ; and being no longer diſtracted by differ- 
eit principles, but having one obvious point 
only before their eyes, will in proceſs of time, 
carry it to as great a perfection, as the nature 
of our deſective alphabet will admit. 
Upon the whole, if ſuch a Grammar and Dic- 
- tionary were publiſhed, they muſt ſoon be 
adopted into uſe by all -ſchools profeffing to 
teach Engliſh. The conſequence of teaching 
children by one method, and one uniform fyl- 
tem of rules, would be an uniformity of pro- 
nunciation in all fo inſtructed, Thus might 
the rifing generation, born and bre& in differ- 
ent countries, and counties, no longer have a 
variety of dialects, but as fubjetts of one king, 
like fons of one father, have one common 
tongue: All natives of theſe realms would be 
reſtored to their birthright in commonage of 
language, which has been too long fenced in, 
and made the property of a few. And foreign- 
ers would no longer be inhoſpitably ſhut out, 
from a communication with us in an article ſo 
eſſentially neceſſary to the keeping up a ſocial 
Intercourſe with us. — 
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